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Advertising  thot  builds  only  brand  identifica¬ 
tion  is.  inadequate  today  To  get  retailers  to 
stock  and  feature  a  brand,  advertising  must 
produce  a  preference  for  it  that  they  can 
measure  in  terms  of  buying  action  in  their  stores. 

As  the  medium  most  intimately  associated 
vrith  the  daily  lives  of  your  prospects,  news¬ 
papers  are  best  able  to  deliver  this  buying 
action.  No  other  medium  serres  consumers  so 
well  when  they  are  ready  to  buy. 

In  Chicago,  the  Tribune  is  the  newspaper 
with  greatest  impact  on  both  sides  of  the  re¬ 
tail  counter.  It  is  bought,  read  and  bought 
from  by  hundreds  of  thousands  more  families 


than  read  other  Chicago  newspapers.  During 
the  twelve  months  ended  December  31, 1953, 
advertisers  placed  in  the  Tribune  more  than 
$58,000,000.00 — far  more  than  ever  has 
been  placed  in  a  similar  period  in  any  news¬ 
paper  in  the  world. 

The  preference  of  readers  of  the  Tribune 
for  your  brand  will  result  in  greater  soles  and 
a  stronger  market  position  for  it.  Ask  a  Tribune 
representative  to  discuss  with  you  a  plan  that 
can  help  you  build  a  consumer  franchise 
among  the  families  who  read  the  Tribune.  Call 
him  today. 


Search  is  exciting! 

Scientists  are  constantly  prohinjr  deeper  into  the  secrets  of  nature 
—  hrinjiin*!:  new  and  better  thinjrs  to  von 


As  rilK  I*H0SI’K(;T()R  thrills  to  the  search  lor  treasure, 
so  does  the  scientist  as  he  searches  out  the  secrets  of 
the  earth,  air.  and  water. 

THE  TREASURE  that  the  scientist  seeks  is  better  un- 
derstandin<i  of  nature,  and  wavs  to  hriii"  better  living 
lor  all  of  us.  To  find  them,  he  is  constantiv  |tndiing, 
taking  the  elements  a[>art.  piitting  them  hack  together 
in  (lilfenMit  ways  —  always  looking  for  something  new 
and  promising. 

Mow  important  is  such  research  ?  Todav.  more  than 
one-third  of  the  work  (d  the  peoph'  ol  I  nion  ('arhide  is 
in  providing  products  and  {»r(tc*‘sses  that  did  not  exist 
in  commercial  cpiantities  1.^  vears  ago.  Kach  new  prod¬ 
uct,  each  new  process,  was  horn  of  ititensive  search. 

FROM  CHEMICALS  TO  METALS— The  results  (d  these 
achiexements  are  serving  all  of  us  today — chemicals 


for  life-saving  medicities  and  manv  other  uses... a  wide 
range  <d  carbon  and  graphite  products ...  oxvgcn  for 
the  sickroom  and  industrv...a  \arietv  <»f  wonderful 
new'  plastics  .  .  .  alloving  metals  lor  staiidess  and  other 
fine  steels. 

SEARCH  .  .  .  RESEARCH?  To  the  scientists  «d'  I  nion 
Carbide,  search  and  research  are  the  same — an  excit¬ 
ing  key  to  a  brighter  future  for  all. 

FREE:  If  out  I  you  like  to  leiini  more  ahoiit  the  many  useful  thing's 
researeh  has  helped  hriuf:  to  you?  .  fsk  for  "Products  and  Prin  esses" 
booklet  \l. 

U-Mox  Carbide 

AXD  CARJiON  CORPORATION 

3  0  FAST  4  2  N  D  S  T  R  F,  K.  T  |IH^  NEW  YORK  IT.  N  .  Y . 
Ill  IMON  CAKRIilE  CANAIIA  LIMITED 


I  C(fs  Traile-mnrkcd  Products  include 


Synthetic.  Or<;amc.  CiiEMicAi.s  Kfkitkomet  .Alloys  ;iiid  Mends  Haynes  Stei.lite  Alloys  I'nion  Curliide  Linde  0\>p»mi 
Evekeady  Flii>ldi)'lits  iind  ILitleries  LiNDE  Silirones  Dinel  Texiile  Fibers  I’RESTONE  \nli-Freeze  N.ATIONAI.  (Carbons 
HakELITE,  \  INVI.ITE.  and  kRENE  IMasties  I’REST-O-LiTE  .\eelylene  I'YROEAX  (ias  AcilESON  Eleelrodes 


Put  FUN  in  your  FUNNIES . . 


with 
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Comic  ART  in  a  style  to  catch  the 
EYE  .  .  .  and  gags  to  HOLD  it! 


Kids 


Girls 


Animals 


Gordo  and  his  pals.M 

Gags,  Continuities . . .  GORDO  has 

them  all!  ITS  A  FAMILY  FIESTA!! 

GORDO  is  that  DIFFERENT  daily 
strip  everyone's  been  looking  for 
...that  DELIGHTFUL  Sunday  page 
in  BEAUTIFUL  color! 

FEAST  your  eyes  and  give  your  funny  bone  a  BREAK ! 
Send  for  samples  of  strip  and  page  today! 
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Oklahoma  Is  A  Two 
Market  State 


"Oil  Copil’ol  of  the  Worid" 

ABC 
CITY  ZONE 
NOW 

:265,145: 

Source:  ABC  Publishers 
Stotement,  1128,  Sept.  30,  1953 
An  Outstanding  Population 
Increase  of  36,855 
Since  the  1950  Census 

MAGIC 

EMPIRE^ 

40  of  the  richest, 
most  diversified  counties 
in  the  United  Stotes 
For  Complete  Coveroge 

Use  the 

OIL  CAPITAL  NEWSPAPERS 

TULSA 

WORLD 

r  TRIBUKE 1 

TULSA,  OKLAHOMA 

Refrttenied  NatUmaUy  by 
THE  BRANHAM  COMPANY 
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Most  Valuable  Paper 

To  THE  Editor:  Editor  & 
Publisher  has  done  such  an  ex¬ 
cellent  job  of  promoting  and 
supporting  Newspaper  Week 
that  we  could  not  go  through 
this  annual  observance  without 
feeling  more  grateful  than  ever 
for  your  help. 

I  might  add  that  it  doesn’t 
require  an  article  in  which  I 
am  personally  interested  to  have 
me  looking  forward  to  each  n"'- 
issue  of  E.  &  P.  I  have  read  it 
for  years,  have  enjoyed  it  and 
profited  greatly  from  it.  To 
me  it  has  been  the  most  valuable 
paper  in  the  industry. 

Clifford  A.  Shaw 
President,  National 
Newspaper  Promotion 
Association, 

Providence,  R.  I. 

Hold  Your  Fire 

To  THE  Editor:  I  would  like 
to  correct  two  errors  in  the 
otherwise  excellent  comment  on 
my  book  (“One-Party  Press?”) 
which  appeared  on  the  editorial 
page  of  Editor  &  Publisher  and 
in  Shop  Talk.  (Oct.  2.) 

So  that  there  will  be  no  mis¬ 
understanding  of  how  I  ob¬ 
tained  my  sample  for  the  study 
of  the  press  performance  in  the 
1952  presidential  campaign,  I 
would  like  to  quote  from  the 
book:  “The  sampling  employed 
in  this  study  was  based  on  an 
attempt  to  obtain  a  geographi¬ 
cal  distribution  of  newspapers 
most  likely  to  have  had  an  im¬ 
portant  influence  in  their  re¬ 
spective  states.  The  original 
plan  was  to  examine  newspa¬ 
pers  with  the  largest  circula¬ 
tion  in  each  of  the  48  states  on 
the  assumption  that  this  would 
provide  a  good  cross-section  of 
the  American  press,  but  for 
various  reasons,  primarily  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  copies  or 
microfilms  of  desired  papers,  it 
was  not  possible  to  include 
newspapers  from  13  states.  In 
six  cases  it  was  found  neces¬ 
sary  to  substitute  another  large 
newspaper,  usually  with  the 
second  highest  circulation  in  the 
state.  This  sample  resulted  in  a 
representative  distribution  of 
newspapers  on  the  basis  of 
editorial  political  preference  in 
the  1952  election.  According  to 
the  final  pre-election  poll  by 
Editor  &  Publisher  .  .  .” 


Secondly,  I  blush  at  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  having  readers  of  E&P 
believe  that  I  employed  only 
three  issues  of  each  paper  in 
my  study.  A  full  month  preced¬ 
ing  the  election  was  used  for 
front  page  analysis,  and  it  was 
on  the  inside  page  study  that 
the  three  issues  mentioned  by 
E&P  were  employed.  The  in¬ 
side  page  study  was  intended  to 
be  a  check  and  balance  on  the 
front  page  study. 

May  I  further  suggest  that 
no  brief  account,  even  one  as 
good  as  that  which  appeared  in 
E&P,  could  tell  the  full  story 
contained  in  my  book.  One  of 
the  risks  of  undertaking  a 
study  of  this  kind  is  that  par¬ 
tisans  of  one  side  or  another 
are  inclined  to  seize  on  a  para¬ 
graph  here  or  there  and  squeeze 
it  to  death.  I  hope  anyone  plan¬ 
ning  to  quote  from  “One-Party 
Press?”  will  first  read  the  en¬ 
tire  book,  which  I  purposely 
kept  as  brief  and  compact  as 
possible.  I  can  only  rely  on  the 
good  judgment  of  newspaper 
men  and  academicians,  what¬ 
ever  their  convictions,  to  hold 
their  fire  until  they  read  the 
full  report. 

Nathan  B.  Blumberg 
Assistant  Professor, 

School  of  Journalism, 
University  of  Nebraska, 

Lincoln,  Nebraska 


Quizes 


Classified: 


Part  time  girl  for  general  of¬ 
fice  work. — Easton  (Pa.)  Ex¬ 
press. 


Black  and  White  Great  Dame. 
— Kenton  (Ohio)  Times. 

• 

Two  Bedroom  Home.  Blonds 
and  drapes  go  with  the  price. — 
Sarasota  (Fla.)  Journal. 

• 


Replace  your  old-fashioned 
widows  and  doors  with  modern 
Jalousies.  Complete  protection 
Winter  and  Summer. —  Coates- 
ville  (Pa.)  Record. 


Want  Child  Hitter  in  my 
home. —  Fort  Worth  (Texas) 
Press. 
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DIFFERENT 


turn  around? 


can 


We  don’t  know  why  the  cheetah  is  the  fastest  thing  on  four  legs, 
but  we  do  know  why  The  Wall  Street  Journal  is  able  to  gather,  write 
and  distribute  business  news  at  lightning  speed. 


You  might  say  The  Journal  also  has  four  legs.  There’s  a  daily  edition 
in  New  York,  Chicago,  Dallas  and  San  Francisco.  After  the 
world’s  largest  business  news-gathering  staff  completes  its  day  . . . 
after  these  four  complete  printing  centers  complete  their  press  runs 
. . .  trucks,  airlines  and  railroads  take  over.  That’s  why 
more  than  85%  of  a  48-state  circulation  is  able  to  get  its  Wall  Street 
Journal  on  date  of  issue. 


If  an  advertiser  wants  to  get  a  jump  on  competition  ...  to  deliver 
a  message  to  businessmen  all  over  the  country  while  the 
message  still  has  full  value  for  him  and  for  them  . . .  he’s  smart  to 
think  of  The  Journal.  No  long  closing  dates  (hours,  instead  of 
days  and  weeks) ...  no  frustrating  delays  while  the  hot  sales 
opportunity  shrinks  and  shrinks. 


And  what  about  the  advertiser  who  wants  to  deliver  a  series  of 
important  messages  without  long  pauses  in  between? 

That’s  where  The  Wall  Street  Journal  —  the  Only  National  Business 
Daily  —  again  comes  in. 


For  more  information  about  how  The  Journal  can  be  useful 
in  1955  call,  wire  or  write:  The  Wall  Street  Journal^ 

44  Broad  Street,  New  York;  711  West  Monroe  Street,  Chicago; 
911  Young  Street,  Dallas;  415  Bush  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Ray  Erwin's  ^  ^  ★  ★  ★ 

L^lippin^A  (^otumn 
Dean  of  the  Drama 

One  of  the  oldest,  in  service,  active  newspaper  drama  editors 
in  the  United  States  is  J.  Willis  Sayre,  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer, 
recently  honored  at  a  testimonial  dinner  at  the  Washington 
State  Press  Club.  Most  of  Mr. 

Sayre’s  newspaper  colleagues 

at  the  party  were  even  born 

when  he  penned  his  first  pub-  ^  ^ 

lished  news  story. 

Mr.  Sayre  joined  the  P-I  ^ 

staff  in  1901  as  a  $7.50-a-w'eek 
reporter.  After  a  year  or  two 
he  moved  to  the  Seattle  Times 
and  in  1914  became  managing 

One  his  first  news- 

paper  exploits  1904, 

he  the 

exactly  54  days,  9 
hours  42  faster 

than  any  human  being  in  all 
history  had  made  the  trip. 

For  a  decade,  he  was  an  in-  ||  ^ 

dependent  impresario  and  con-  'n<9 

cert  manager  for  the  Seattle  V  P  'M 

Symphony  Orchestra.  Among 
artists  he  presented  to  Seattle 

audiences  were  Mme.  Ernestine  - — 


Who's  Cookin'  in  Coiifornia? 


Ifs  SAN  JOSE  for  SELL 


Who's  cookin’  in  California?  Why,  San  Jose  of 
course.  Dominated  by  the  San  Jose  Mercury  and 
News  —  now  over  80,000  daily  —  this  is  one  of 
the  richest,  fastest-growing  and  "buyingest”  areas 
in  the  nation.  To  see  how  the  pot  is  boiling  in  San 
Jose,  check  these  kitchen  appliance  figures*  for  the 
first  half  of  1054. 


UNIT  SALiS 
Dishwashers  .  . 

Garbage  Disposers 
Freesers  .  .  ,  . 

flectric  Ranges 
Refrigerators  .  . 


SAN  JOSE  S.  r.  SAC'TO  ST'K'N  E.  Eoy 
747  705  100  134  342 

1044  542  30  130  214 

•42  774  107  747  419 

1744  1219  440  1042  1024 

4534  0402  040  2753  3101 


*facifie  Gas  6  Electric  Co. 


were 

Schumann-Heink,  Ann  Pavlowa. 

Mme.  Nellie  Melba,  Josef  Hoffmann,  Anna  Case  and  the  Isadora 
Duncan  dancers. 

Over  the  years,  he  has  interviewed  more  than  1,000  enter¬ 
tainment  stars,  many  of  whom  sent  greetings  to  him. 

Mr.  Sayre’s  age  is  a  closely-kept  secret.  He  was  a  sergeant 
in  the  Philippines  in  the  Spanish-American  War. 

Bible  vs,  Annie  Oakley 

]N^eyer  BERGER,  in  his  “About  New  York”  column  in  the 
Netv  York  Times,  reveals  that  in  the  publicity  offices  of  Madi¬ 
son  Square  Garden  there  is  a  framed  document  that  sums  up 
the  staff’s  embitterment  toward  pass-seekers. 

Lost  in  anonymity  and  antiquity  is  the  authorship  of  “Free 
Passes,”  which  reads: 

“In  those  days  there  were  no  passes  given.  Search  Scriptures.” 
Then  it  quotes:  “  ‘Thou  shalt  not  pass,*  Numbers  xx,  18;  ‘Though 
they  roar,  yet  they  cannot  pass,'  Jeremiah  v,  22;  ‘Suffer  not  a 
man  to  pass,'  Judges  iii,  28;  ‘The  wicked  shall  no  more  pass,' 
Nahum  i,  15;  ‘None  shall  pass,'  Isaiah,  iv,  10;  ‘This  generation 
shall  not  pass,'  Mark  xiii,  30;  ‘Beware  that  thou  pass  not,'  II  Kings 


ANOTHER  BUSY  SPOT  IN  PITTSBURG 
AND  SOUTHEAST  KANSAS  INDUSTRY! 

Plant  and  research  laboratory  of  W.  S.  Dickey  Clay  Mfg. 
Co.  Annual  payroll  of  approximately  $1,000,000.  Capacity 
of  75,000  tons  per  year  of  vitrified  glazed  clay  products. 
Large.st  plant  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States,  serving 
six  states. 

Other  nationally  known  concerns  here  include  The  Mc¬ 
Nally  Pittsburg  Mfg.  Corp.  and  Spencer  Chemical  Co. 
Still  another  substantial  payroll  is  the  establishment  of 
U.  S.  Farm  Census  Operations  Office  to  employ  between 
500-600  clerical  workers. 

All  this  is  centered  in  Pittsburg,  natural  shopping  center 
of  an  area  of  136,000  population  .  .  .  and  alert  to  news¬ 
paper  advertising! 


Stauffer 

Publications 


pUtaburiv  idpabllght 

EVENINGS 
EXCEPT  SUNDAY 


Shannon  & 
Associates 
National 
Advertising 
Representatives 


The  Pittsburg  Sun 

MORNINGS 
EXCEPT  MONDAY 


Harrington,  Righter 
and  Parsons,  Inc. 


National  Representatives  jor 


WAAM  —  Baltimore 
W  BEN -TV  -  Btiffalo 
WFMY-TV  —  Greensboro 
WDAF-TV  -  Kansas  City{ 
WHAS-TV  -  Louisville 
WTMJ-TV  -  Milwaukee 
WMTW  -  Mt.  Washingta 
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quite  a  handful  of  news! 
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That’s  right.  All  the  important  news  for  a  ten  day  period  is  on 
this  single,  compact  reel. 

It’s  The  New  York  Times  on  Microfilm— the  complete  Late  City 
Edition,  reproduced  page  by  page.  Nothing  is  omitted. 

It’s  a  boon  to  busy  editors,  writers  and  research  people— the 
handiest,  most  economical  way  to  keep  all  of  yesterday’s  news 
on  file  for  easy  reference. 

Only  $160  pays  for  a  full  year’s  service  ...  36  space-saving  reels 
mailed  to  you  at  ten  day  intervals.  And  you  enjoy  a  handsome 
return  on  your  investment.  For  you’re  saving  96%  of  the  valu¬ 
able  storage  space  required  by  newsprint  editions.  You’re  elimi¬ 
nating  all  the  bother  and  expense  of  binding,  maintenance  and 
replacement. 

If  you’re  not  using  The  New  York  Times  on  Microfilm  now,  give 
your  hard-working  staff  a  lift  by  having  your  subscription  entered 
without  delay.  You’ll  like  the  fast  service  . . .  each  new  reel  will  be 
mailed  to  you  within  three  days  of  the  ten  day  period  it  covers. 

THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES  /  ON  MICROFILM 

229  West  4Srd  Street,  New  York  36,  New  York 


1  Editor  &  Publisher 


Every  Saturday  Since  1884 
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40lh  Anniversary  Salute 

Advertiser  Has  Reaped 
Most  Benefit  from  ABC 


It  Tells  Him  Exactly  ‘How  Much’ 
He  Gets  for  Print  Media  Dollar 

By  Anton  W.  Bondy 

Print  Media  Manager,  Lever  Brothers  Company 


Many  well  earned  tributes  are 
being  extended  at  this  time  to 
the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
tions  on  the  occasion  of  its  40th 
anniversary. 

The  Bureau  is  being  rightful¬ 
ly  lauded  as  adviser,  arbiter  and 
guarantor  of  circulation  mat¬ 
ters  to  two  generations  of  the 
publishing  and  advertising  fra¬ 
ternity. 

Every  day  the  almost  count¬ 
less  references  made  all  over 
the  country  to  ABC  reports  and 
publishers’  statements  lends 
tangible  proof  to  contributions 
rendered  by  the  Bureau. 

We  cannot  answer  as  to 
which  type  of  Bureau  member 
— publisher,  agency  or  adver¬ 
tiser — makes  the  greatest  us¬ 
age  of  ABC  service;  but  from 
our  point  of  view  the  advertiser 
group  has  benefited  most  from 
the  Bureau’s  40  productive 
years. 

Most  Important  Sales  Tool 

To  the  publisher,  ABC  pre¬ 
sents  a  service  which  is  perhaps 
his  most  important  sales  tool. 

To  the  agency,  ABC  provides 
a  device  for  translating  media 
values  to  the  advertiser. 

To  the  advertiser,  ABC  brings 
the  most  reasonable  answer  as 
to  exactly  “how  much”  he  gets 
for  his  print  advertising  dollar. 

Armed  with  the  tools  provided 
by  ABC — the  publication  tend¬ 
ers — the  agency  recommends — 
the  advertiser  commits  his  ad¬ 
vertising  dollars. 

This  selling  and  buying  of  ad¬ 
vertising  space  can  be  in  many 
I  ways  a  strange  and  wondrous 
process.  The  diversity  of  selling 
claims  advanced  in  discussions 
on  advertising  space  tends  to 
highlight  the  justification  of 
the  advertiser’s  appreciation  of 
ABC. 

Stripped  of  trade  phrases 
and  occupational  puff,  advertis¬ 


ing  space  is  physically  a  “man¬ 
ufactured  product”.  But  a  man¬ 
ufactured  “product”  that  is 
sold,  bought  or  traded  in  an 
atmosphere  almost  unique  in 
the  business  world. 

In  most  fields  of  business,  the 
product  being  traded  is  primari¬ 
ly  judged  on  physical  properties. 
Unfortunately  many  of  the  sale¬ 
able  attributes  of  advertising 
space  cannot  be  measured  in 
tangrible  qualities. 

This  is  a  product  whose  mer¬ 
its  tend  to  be  communicated  in 
an  aura  of  such  advertising  ab¬ 
stracts  as  “impact”,  “domin¬ 
ance”,  “leadership”,  “import¬ 
ance”. 

A  Physical  Product 

In  trade  jargon,  relative 
worths  are  “noodled  around” 
and  “pitched  up”  when  the  ad¬ 
vertising  practitioners  are  “put¬ 
ting  all  the  ducks  in  a  row”. 

Too  often,  advertising  space 
is  traded  more  like  a  concept 
or  notion  than  the  physical 
product  it  is. 

In  the  final  analysis  (when 
all  of  the  intangibles  have  been 
given  their  proper  weighting), 
what  the  buyer  of  advertising 
space  contracts  for  is  a  physical 
product  whose  quantity  can  be 
measured  in  authenticated  cir¬ 
culation. 

So  because  it  is  to  the  Bureau 
that  he  can  ultimately  turn  for 
a  quantitative  verification  of 
what  he  has  actually  purchased 
— we  offer  that  the  advertiser 
is  the  principal  beneficiary  of 
the  good  works  of  the  ABC. 

Lever  Brothers  Company  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations  for  more 
than  25  years.  TTie  writer  is 
now  in  his  fourth  year  with  this 
company.  In  this  time  it  would 
be  difficult  to  recall  a  business 
day  in  which  our  Media  Depart¬ 
ment  did  not  make  some  use  of 
ABC  services. 


It  is  almost  academic  to  point 
out  that  ABC  reports  and  ser¬ 
vices  (either  directly  or  indi¬ 
rectly)  play  an  important  role 
in  practically  every  major  print 
media  decision  concerning  Lever 
products.  This  is  true  of  both 
magazine  and  newspaper  plan¬ 
ning. 

Not  only  are  ABC  reports 
and  statements  consulted  for 
reference  purposes  at  the  time 
when  media  decisions  are  being 
made  but  the  members  of  our 
media  group  study  current  pub¬ 
lishers’  statements  as  they  ar¬ 
rive  in  the  mails. 

Frequent  Reference 

Obviously,  it  is  impossible  to 
read  and  absorb  all  the  detail 
contained  in  every  ABC  report 
but  by  perusing  the  current 
statements  of  important  maga¬ 
zines  and  newspapers  we  at¬ 
tempt  to  keep  informed  of  cir¬ 
culation  trends  of  the  principal 
media  with  which  we  do  busi¬ 
ness  and  the  others  are  always 
kept  on  hand  to  be  readily  avail¬ 
able  for  reference  purposes. 

ABC  reports  for  many  years 
back  are  kept  handy  in  our  files 
because  we  find  frequent  reason 
to  consult  them. 

A  principal  employment  we 
make  of  ABC  newspaper  audit 
reports  is  in  the  selection  of 
test  markets  for  our  new  pro¬ 
ducts  and  advertising  themes. 

One  of  the  criteria  examined 
in  selecting  test  markets  is  the 
pattern  of  newspaper  circula¬ 
tion  in  cities  under  considera¬ 
tion.  As  the  newspaper  medium 
is  always  a  major  factor  in  test 
campaigns,  ABC  newspaper  au¬ 
dit  reports  are  closely  examined 
to  make  certain  that  circulation 
patterns  match  areas  in  which 
product  distribution  is  planned. 

One  major  function  of  the 
Lever  Media  Department  is  to 
translate  media  plans  to  our 
various  Marketing  Divisions. 
Quite  frequently  questions  are 
received  from  the  field  about 
l^e  media  we  use.  Many  an  au¬ 
dit  report  has  been  well-thumb¬ 
ed  and  dog-eared  in  the  course 
of  discussions  with  our  sales 


ANTON  W.  BONDY 
Andy  Bondy  has  worked  in 
all  three  corners  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  triangle  —  agency, 
media  and  client.  He  has 
been  print  media  manager  of 
Lever  Brothers  Company 
since  June,  1951. 

From  1950  to  1951  he  was 
media  buyer  for  Kenyon  and 
Eckhardt.  From  1948  to  1949 
he  was  media  coordinator  for 
Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  and 
Osborn,  after  serving  as 
media  buyer  for  J.  Walter 
Thompson,  1937-1948. 

iwiiMiiiiiiMmm 

force  on  newspaper  coverage  of 
particular  localities  and  regions. 

Our  field  salesmen  are  keen¬ 
ly  concerned  with  specific  in¬ 
formation  on  circulation  cover¬ 
age  of  advertising  plans  for 
communities  in  their  sales 
areas. 

Helpful  to  Salesmen 
Not  only  do  the  salesmen 
turn  to  our  Media  Department 
with  questions  on  advertising 
coverage,  but  we  find  it  is  not 
uncommon  that  individual  sales¬ 
men  will  be  interested  enough 
in  local  circulation  coverage  to 
consult  with  newspapers  in 
their  territories. 

In  the  Lever  organization, 
this  dependence  on  newspaper 
audit  reports  for  circulation  in¬ 
formation  is  not  solely  restrict¬ 
ed  to  advertising  placed  at  na¬ 
tional  rates. 

ABC  newspaper  audit  reports 
are  often  used  as  a  guide  in  de¬ 
termining  remittance  of  adver¬ 
tising  allowances  to  retailers. 
Audit  reports  are  consulted 
when  there  is  any  question  as 
to  whether  a  newspaper  used 
by  a  retailer  actually  covers 
the  area  served  by  his  stores. 
(Continued  on  page  78) 
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Nixon  to  Keynote 
ABC  40th  Dinner 


ABC  Record 


The  history,  achievements 
and  guiding  spirits  of  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 
are  recounted  in  a  series  of 
articles  and  pictorial  displays 
on  Pages  36-47,  this  issue  of 
E  &  P. 


Chicago  Standard  Metropolitan  Areas, 
it  Richard  M.  but  newspapers  asserted  that 
the  keynote  such  a  listing  would  not  accu- 
40th  anniver-  rately  portray  the  impact  of  a 
the  Audit  Bu-  newspaper  on  its  market.  To  Elect  15  Directors 

ions  here  at  the  Since  then  a  Special  Advisory  Members  of  the  ABC  Board 

Wednesday,  Oct.  Committee  to  ABC  Newspaper  whose  terms  expire  at  the  an- 
udience  of  more  Directors  has  met  with  the  di-  nual  meeting  are  as  follows: 
ipected  to  join  rectors  and  with  agency  repre-  Newspaper  Division:  W.  J.  J. 

1.  sentatives.  The  Special  Advi-  Butler,  Toronto  (Ont.)  Globe 

annual  business  sory  Committee  has  recom-  and  Mail;  William  F,  Lucey, 
en  at  the  same  mend  reaffirmation  of  the  reso-  Lawrence  ,(Mass.)  Eagle  and 
morning,  Oct.  lution  opposing  the  separate  Tribune;  Harold  Shugard,  St. 
Chairman  Wil-  Metropolitan  Area  listings.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dispatch-Pioneer 
deliver  his  an-  (E&P,  Oct.  2,  p  9.)  and  Press. 

be  followed  by  Advertiser  Division:  William 

r.  Norman  Vin-  Agencies  Want  Data  A.  Hart,  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nem- 

York  ministei-,  ^  ours  &  Company,  Wilmin^on, 

"paper  column-  i^^igtent  that  it  is  important  H-  Rimmer,  Canadian 

.  -  to  be  able  to  compare  sales  data  ectiic  Co.,  t  .,  or- 

rehminary  for-  onto  Ontario;  Russell  Z.  Eller, 

r,  ABC  division-  j  newsnaner  circulations-  Sunkist  Growers,  Inc.,  Los  An- 
lt.ke  pl.ce  on  3  “IS  IS 

noon,  to  be  fol-  B  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  Akron, 

y  morning  with  comparable  in-  O^io;  William  C  Sproull  Rur¬ 
al  session  of  all  f^^^ation  for  newspaper  circu-  "  u  n?"  t  b  ’  w  ’ 

lation  is  needed.  Separate  show-  ShaHWg,  Jr. 

gs  Opposed  ings  of  circulations  by  Metro-  ner  Corp.,  C  icago,  . 
the  agenda  for  PoHtan  Areas  would  save  them  Advertising  Agency  Division: 
divisi^afLet-  time,  money  and  effort,  agency  Gmn^e  Hr.^GeoTg 

scussion  of  the  ex«ut,ves  pomt  out.  U  D  bert,  J  wSie" 

luire  a  separate  An  agency  panel  is  to  appear  „  Chicago  Ill 

^spaper  circula-  before  the  newspaper  divisional  Publication  Divi- 

dard  Metropoh-  meeting  on  Thursday  afternoon  Blackburn,  Jr.,  Me- 

published  by  the  to  explain  in  detail  why  they  Craw-Hill  Publishing  Co..  Inc., 

Census.  need  the  information  presented  j,  York  Citv 

lembers  are  al-  in  more  acceptable  form  in  ABC  Publication  Division: 

rd  as  opposing  Reports  They  are  present  y  Charles  E.  Sweet,  Capper  Pub- 
as  voiced  in  a  getting  Metropolitan  Area  data  Rcations,  Inc.,  Topeka7Kans. 

;ed  by  the  News-  for  newspaper  circulations,  but  Magazine  Division:  Benja- 
at  last  year’s  they  are  forced  to  dig  it  out  of  Curtis  Publishing 

r.  At  that  time  «ie  county  listings  (Par.  2a  of  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

c  cognizance  that  Audit  Reports),  or  to  purchase  ’ 
tiser  and  Agen-  the  Metropolitan  Area  survey  • 

strongly  urged  newspaper  circulations  now 

proposed  amend-  being  published  by  a  group  of  "JJ.  N.  RcUOrtCr’s 
rules  covering  Chicago  agencies.  ^  •  J 

-  Thus,  the  issue  before  the  /onC  ReStriCtcd 

INDEX  Newspaper,  Agency  and  Ad- 

_  _  vertiser  Divisions  is  simply  this:  A  visa  issued  by  the  United 

Should  the  ABC  Board  adopt  States  restricts  the  activities 
^  *70  ^  which  would  require  of  Edda  Werfel,  Communist 

ip  35  the  newspaper  members,  pres-  journalist  from  Poland,  to  a 

48  ently  publishing  in  any  of  more  midtown  area  of  Manhattan, 
shop  68  than  170  Standard  Metropolitan  Mme.  Werfel,  editor  of  Trybuna 

icaliun  54  Areas  as  defined  by  the  U.  S.  Ludu,  official  Red  organ  in 

2  Census  Bureau,  to  show  separ-  Warsaw,  came  here  to  cover 
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zone  she  must  stay  Secretary 

above  28th  Street  Stanley  R.  Clague 
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Keeping  Pace  with  Inflation 


Circulation  Prices  Up 
More  Than  Ad  Rates 


“Circulation  rates  should  be 
raised  to  an  amount  commen¬ 
surate  with  the  raises  that  we 
have  made  and  will  have  to 
make  in  advertising.  For  while 
advertising  rates  have  nearly 
paced  inflation,  circulation  rates 
have  fallen  far,  far  behind.” 


The  accuracy  of  that  state¬ 
ment,  made  at  the  summer  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising  E  X  e  c  u- 


Sundberg 


tive  A  s  s  o  c  i  a- 
tion  is  chal¬ 
lenged  by  the 
results  of  a 
survey  made  by 
Ivan  G.  Sund- 
b  e  r  g,  circula¬ 
tion  director  of 
the  St.  Paul 
(M  i  n  n.)  Dis¬ 
patch  and  Pio¬ 
neer  Press. 


Mr.  Sundberg  told  the  Cen¬ 
tral  States  Circulation  Mana¬ 
gers’  Association  meeting  at 
Grand  Rapids  this  week  that 
“sui'vey  facts  definitely  indicate 
that  circulation  rates  have  not 
fallen  far,  far  behind  advertis¬ 
ing  rates  in  keeping  pace  with 
inflation.” 


average  mail  rate  in  1940  was 
$5.99  per  year.  In  1954  it  was 
$11.85.  This  is  an  increase  of 
97.8%. 

Of  the  three  categories,  daily 
street  sales  rates  had  the  least 
percentage  of  increase.  The  fact 
is  obvious,  as  the  majority  of 
newspapers  have  increased 
their  rates  from  three  cents  to 
five  cents  and  a  number  of 


others  were  five  cents  in  1940. 
Only  a  few  have  increased  to 
seven  or  10  cents. 

In  order  to  determine  a  trend 
on  advertising  rate  increases,  a 
cross  section  survey  was  taken 
on  40  newspapers  in  the  same 
four  circulation  group  classifi¬ 
cations.  This  covered  both  gen¬ 
eral  as  well  as  classified  line 
rates  over  the  past  10-year 
period. 

Under  general,  the  average 
line  rate  in  1943  was  27.6  cents. 
In  1954  the  average  line  rate 
was  45.1  cents.  This  is  an  in¬ 
crease  of  63.4%  The  average 
classified  line  rate  in  1943  was 
30.1  cents.  The  average  classifled 
line  rate  in  1954  was  50.2  cents. 


This  is  an  increase  of  66.7%. 

Mr.  Sundberg  commented; 
“How  often  have  you  been  re¬ 
minded  that  if  you  had  more 
circulation  your  newspaper 
could  increase  its  advertising 
rates  ?  We  all  agree  that  funda¬ 
mentally,  this  is  correct.  It  it 
the  basis  upon  which  advertis¬ 
ing  rate  structures  are  deter¬ 
mined. 


Data  on  400  Papers 
In  fact,  he  said,  the  figures 
gathered  from  400  newspapers, 
covering  the  1940-1954  period, 
show  that  the  batting  average 
of  circulation  rate  increases  has 
been  better  than  that  of  adver¬ 
tising  rate  increases. 

“Readers  of  our  papers,”  Mr. 
Sundberg  reported,  “have  paid 
their  share  of  inflationary  rate 
increases — a  fact  that  adver¬ 
tisers  should  be  made  aware  of 
when  talking  about  advertising 
rate  increases.” 

Mr.  Sundberg  offered  the  ac¬ 
companying  charts  to  sub¬ 
stantiate  his  conclusions. 


90%  Increases 

The  study  revealed  that  in 
1940  the  average  daily  rate  by 
carriers  was  16.2  cents  per 
week.  In  1954  the  average  rate 
was  31  cents.  This  is  an  increase 
of  91.3%.  Sunday  Carrier  rates 
increased  from  8.5  cents  to  14.6 
cents,  or  71.1%  increase.  Daily 
street  sales  went  from  3.5  cents 
to  5.4  cents — a  gain  of  54.2%. 
On  Sunday  the  single  copy  rate 
went  from  7.5  cents  to  13  cents 
— an  increase  of  73.3%.  The 


h 


A  View  of  Milline  Rate 

“For  this  reason,  let  us  look 
at  the  picture  from  a  more 
realisitic  point  of  view.  I  am 
speaking,  of  course,  of  milline 
rates,  as  I  believe  some  consid¬ 
eration  should  be  given  to  the 
(Continued  on  page  74) 


CIRCULATION  RATE  INCREASES 

(Period  1940  to  1954 — Rates  obtained  from  ABC  Publishers  Statements) 

Carrier 

Street  Sales 

Mail 

Average 

Average 

Average  Average  Average  Average 

Rate 

Rate 

%of 

Rate  Rate 

%of 

Rate  Rate 

%of 

Circulation  Group 

1940 

1954 

Increase 

1940  1954 

Increase 

1940  1954 

Increase 

Daily 

Over  200.000  . 

.  I6.l< 

3I.3< 

94.4% 

3.3<  5.4^ 

63.6% 

$6.77  $13.20 

94.9% 

100,000  to  200.000 

....  16.3^ 

30.8^ 

88.9% 

3.8^  5.6< 

47.3% 

$6.89  $13.11 

902-/0 

50.000  to  100,000 

....  16.4^ 

30.4< 

85.3% 

3.7<  ilf 

40A% 

$6.25  $11.82 

89.1% 

Under  50,000  . 

.  I6.2< 

3I.2< 

92.5% 

3.6<  5.4< 

50  % 

$5.62  $11.38 

102.4% 

All  Groups  . 

.  16.2^ 

31  i 

91.3% 

3.5^  5.4f 

54J% 

$5.99  $11.85 

97.8% 

Sunday 

Over  200,000  . 

.  9.4^ 

15.8^ 

68  % 

9.6^  16.1^ 

67.7% 

100,000  to  200,000 

....  8.7< 

I5.5< 

78.1% 

8.7<  I4.8< 

70.1% 

50,000  to  100,000 

....  7.9< 

13.9^ 

77.3% 

7.3^  13.4^ 

83.5% 

Under  50,000  . 

.  b.7t 

II. 1^ 

65.6% 

6.  If  I0.3f 

68.8% 

All  Groups  . 

.  8.5< 

I4.6< 

71.1% 

7.5f  13  i 

73.3% 

ADVERTISING  RATE  INCREASES 

CROSS  SECTION  SURVEY  OF  LINE  RATES 

(Rates  obtained  from  Standard  Rate 

and  Data) 

General 

Classified 

Averag 

a  Average 

Average 

Average 

Rate 

Rate 

%of 

Rate 

Rate 

%of 

Circulation  Group 

1943 

1954 

Increase 

1943 

1954 

Increase 

Over  200,000  .... 

.  55  i 

90.6^ 

64.7% 

45Af 

79.lf 

73.8% 

100,000  to  200,000  .  26.4^ 

44.2< 

67.4% 

30  i 

47.5f 

58.3% 

50,000  to  100,000 

.  I5.9< 

26  t 

53.8% 

23.5f 

35.3f 

50.2% 

Under  50,000  . 

.  \l.Ai 

I9.7< 

58.8% 

2l.7f 

38  f 

75.1% 

All  Groups  . 

.  21.bi 

45.1^ 

63.4% 

30.  If 

50.2f 

66.7% 

COMPARISON  OF  ADVERTISING  MILLINE  RATES 

(From  1954  Editor  and  Publisher  Year  Book) 

Total 

Total 

Total 

%of 

No.  of 

Net  Paid 

Agate  Line 

Milline 

Milline  Rate 

Period 

Papers 

Circulation 

Rate 

Rate 

Increase 

(Including 

Combinations) 

Morning 

12-31-44 

338 

24,321,576 

$  55.696 

$2.29 

31.44% 

Newspapers 

12-31-53 

327 

29,867,823 

$  89.790 

$3.01 

Evening 

12-31-44 

1,421 

33,969,451 

$I07A07 

$3.16 

Newspapers 

12-31-53 

1,458 

41,715,066 

$179,114 

$4.29 

35.76% 

Sunday 

12-31-44 

481 

38,612,705 

$  77.650 

$2.01 

Newspapers 

12-31-53 

544 

50,892,352 

$139,811 

$2.75 

36.82% 
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Hang  Up  The  Crying  Towel! 

‘Go  Out  and  Fight 
For  Volume’ — Slocum 


Hasbisbubg,  Pa. 

Richard  W.  Slocum,  president 
of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers’  Association,  told 
the  annual  convention  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Association  here  Oct. 
7-9  that  newspaper  executives 
“ought  to  throw  away  the  cry¬ 
ing  towel,  put  on  boxing  gloves 
and  fight  for  volume  business.” 

After  outlining  some  of  the 
cost  problems  facing  newspa¬ 
pers,  he  said  the  medium  never¬ 
theless  should  realize  its 
strength  and  go  after  business 
more  agressively. 

“So,”  he  said,  “let’s  throw 
away  the  crying  towel.  Let’s 
stop  hitting  ourselves  on  the 
head  with  our  own  hammers. 
As  the  saying  goes,  it  will  feel 
good.  Let’s  be  aware  of  our 
blessings — modest  but  strong  in 
our  knowledge  that  our  product 
is  good  and  sound  and  render¬ 
ing  great  service. 

Air  of  Confidence 

“Let’s  get  off  the  defensive 
and  on  the  positive.  Let’s  put 
on  our  boxing  gloves  and  fight 
for  volume  business  in  an  ex¬ 
panding  economy.  Let’s  keep 
our  problems  in  proper  perspec¬ 
tive  and  our  solving  them  with¬ 
in  our  own  houses.  Our  cus¬ 
tomers  are  not  vitally  interested 
in  our  problems.  They  have 
enough  of  their  own. 

“Let’s  face  our  customers 
with  an  air  of  confidence  in  our 
unique  ability  to  serve  them. 
Let’s  not  let  preoccupation  with 
our  problems  obscure  our  vi¬ 
sion.” 

The  executive  vicepresident  of 
the  Philadelphia  Bulletin  said 
he  himself  has  been  pictured  as 
appearing  pessimistic.  After  an 
address  he  made  in  June  before 
the  ANPA  mechanical  confer¬ 
ence,  a  magazine  referred  to 
him  as  “gloomy.” 

Let’s  Go  Forward 

“What,  me  gloomy?”  he 
;  asked.  “It  made  me  stop  and 
I  think.  We  certainly  are  not 
I  gloomy  at  the  Bulletin  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  or  we  would  not  be  in¬ 
vesting  in  a  new  building.” 

Mr.  Slocum  developed  the 
thought  that  perhaps  the  pub¬ 
lishers’  concern  with  their  prob¬ 
lems  has  affected  their  selling 
efforts.  He  pointed  to  a  num¬ 
ber  of  reasons  to  be  hopeful. 

“There  are  pluses  and  minus¬ 
es  in  all  media.  Magazines,  radio 


and  TV  have  plenty  of  problems 
too.  I  am  glad  that  I  am  in  the 
newspaper  business,”  he  said. 

“Let’s  go  forward  with  re¬ 
newed  determination — merited 
by  the  facts  to  continue  to  serve 
our  great  public.  This  we  shall 
do  if  we  keep  our  standards 
high,  being  ever  mindful  of  our 
public  trust  of  the  great  Amer¬ 
ican  free  press. 

“As  we  thus  serve  both  read¬ 
er  and  advertiser,  for  their  in¬ 
terests  are  common,  we  shall 
be  building  greater  strength  to 
render  greater  service  on  and 
into  the  future.  If  we  do  this  we 
can  overcome  any  problems  that 
beset  us.” 

Lab  of  the  Future 

Newspaper  executives  turned 
their  attention  to  a  number 
of  areas  of  potential  economic 
improvement  in  the  newspaper 
industry  at  other  sessions  of  the 
convention.  Relief  from  the  cost 
bugaboo  was  indicated  by  trends 
in  the  following  directions,  as 
projected  by  a  number  of  na¬ 
tionally-known  speakers: 

1.  Utilization  of  revolution¬ 
ary  production  methods. 

2.  Improvement  of  personnel 
relations,  especially  in  non-con¬ 
tract  departments. 

3.  Better  cost  accounting  sys¬ 
tems. 

4.  More  agressive  selling. 

C.  M.  Snyder,  general  mana¬ 
ger,  Quincy  (Mass.)  Patriot- 
Ledger,  painted  the  most  glow¬ 
ing  picture  of  hope,  in  papers 
that  size  at  least,  in  a  report 
of  experiments  with  the  Photon, 
magnesium  plates  and  packless 
mats. 

The  Patriot-Ledger,  he  indi¬ 
cated,  has  been  turned  into  vir¬ 
tually  a  laboratory  for  the 
newspaper  of  the  future.  Photon 
is  being  used  to  set  classified 
display  and  the  Dow  Etcher, 
he  said,  has  worked  efficiently 
in  the  facsimile  photo  service. 

The  paper  has  also  gone  to 
9  column  format  (10  cols,  in 
classified)  to  overcome  its  limit¬ 
ed  capacity  of  a  44-page  press. 

Commenting  on  the  use  of 
Photon,  Mr.  Snyder  said:  “We 
believe  the  newspaper  of  the 
future  is  going  to  be  photo-com¬ 
posed.  We  are  telling  our  people 
that  our  composing  room  of  the 
future  will  look  like  a  business 
office.” 

He  said  there  will  be  a  strong 


NEWLY-ELECTED  members  of  the  PNPA  executive  boerd  ere:  left  to 
right — Roilend  L  Adams,  publisher,  Bethlehem  Globe-Times;  Tom  T. 
Andrews  Jr.,  publisher,  New  Bethlehem  Leader-Vindicator;  W.  F.  Kegel, 
manager  of  the  Ellwood  City  Ledger;  and  James  W.  Knepper,  publisher, 
Cernegle  Signal-Item. 


trend  in  changing  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  presses. 

“I  can’t  see,”  he  said,  “why 
we  should  not  be  able  to  have 
presses  of  lighter  construction 
that  cost  a  lot  less  money.” 

No  Jobs  are  Lost 

Mr.  Snyder  envisioned  a  day 
when  new  publishing  methods 
at  lower  costs  will  enable  enter¬ 
prising  people  “to  start  news¬ 
papers  with  less  investmeht 
than  is  required  today.” 

“We  have  been  telling  our 
employes  exactly  what  we  are 
planning  to  do,”  he  said.  “No 
employes  in  our  plant  have  lost 
their  jobs  as  a  result  of  the  rev¬ 
olutionary  methods.” 

The  discussion  of  personnel 
problems  echoed  Mr.  Snyder’s 
theme.  George  N.  Dale,  chair¬ 
man,  Special  Standing  Clommit- 
tee,  ANPA,  said  that  rumors 
thrive  in  newspaper  plants 
which  do  not  keep  their  em¬ 
ployes  informed. 

“We  should  take  the  shadows 
and  the  mysteries  out  of  our 
operations.”  he  said. 

Mr.  Dale  warned  too  that  a  lot 
of  troubles  can  be  avoided  by 
carefully  worded  contract  pro¬ 
visions  and  diplomacy. 

G.  A.  Harshman,  general 
manager  and  editor  of  the 
Sharon  Herald,  was  elected 
president  of 
PNPA.  He  will 
take  office  in 
January,  suc¬ 
ceeding  I. 
Z.  Buckwalter, 
general  mana¬ 
ger,  Lancaster 
Newspapers. 

Ross  W.  Buck, 
publisher  of  the 

Harshman  Swiekley  Her¬ 
ald,  a  weekly, 
was  elected  vicepresident,  to 
succeed  Richard  G.  Taylor,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Kenneth  News  &  Adver¬ 
tiser. 

Richard  A.  Swank,  publisher 
of  the  Duneannon  Record  and 
the  West  Shore  Times,  Lem- 
oyne,  was  re-elected  secretary. 


Chandler  Foe  Asks 
$1,500,000  in  Snit 

Los  Angeles 

The  battle  between  William 
G.  Bonelli,  member  of  the  State 
Board  of  Equalization,  and  the 
Times-Mirror  Company  reached 
the  courts  Oct.  7  by  way  of  a 
$1,500,000  libel  suit. 

The  suit  named  as  defend¬ 
ants  Norman  Chandler,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Times-Mirror  Com¬ 
pany,  Virgil  Pinkley,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Mirror, 
and  seven  John  Does. 

The  suit  charged  that  Mr. 
Bonelli,  a  member  of  the  state 
liquor  and  tax  board  since  1938, 
was  libeled  in  a  series  of  arti¬ 
cles  in  the  Mirror  last  October 
on  liquor  law  enforcement. 

Two  weeks  ago  Mr.  Bonelli 
published  a  book  “Billion  Dol¬ 
lar  Blackjack”  in  which  he  at¬ 
tacked  the  Chandler  family. 

• 

Advocate  in  Morning 
Field  After  57  Years 

Victoria,  Tex. 

The  Victoria  Advocate,  an 
afternoon  daily  since  1897,  be¬ 
came  a  morning  newspaper  this 
month  “to  give  readers  a  better 
paper  although  it  will  mean  a 
change  in  long-established  read¬ 
ing  habits.” 

Publisher  Morris  Roberts, 
giving  thought  to  the  idea  for 
more  than  a  year,  said  the 
morning  edition  is  “tradition¬ 
ally  a  more  complete  and  thor¬ 
ough  newspaper”  and  will  now 
be  able  to  circulate  over  the 
area  with  the  latest  news. 

• 

PNPA  on  the  Move 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

After  20  years  of  annual 
meetings  in  Harrisburg,  the 
Pennsyvania  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Association  will  change 
its  meeting  place.  The  1955 
meeting  will  be  in  Pittsburgh 
and  the  1956  meeting  in  Phila¬ 
delphia. 
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Tribune  Prints 


Chicago  News, 


Flood  Victim 


Chicago 


The  Chicago  Daily  News  came 
out  Oct.  11  with  a  headline: 
“Despite  the  Deluge,  We’re  in 
Business.” 

Its  own  story  was  a  part  of 
the  estimated  $10,C00,000  dam¬ 
age  in  the  Chicago  area  by  a 
38-hour  rainfall  that  caused  the 
Chicago  River  to  overflow. 

The  48-page  News  was  printed 
on  Chicago  Tribune  presses. 
The  Chicago  American  made 
21  engravings  for  its  afternoon 
competitor.  Tuesday’s  editions 
of  the  News  were  also  printed 
on  Tribune  presses.  On  Wednes¬ 
day,  it  published  a  68-page  pa¬ 
per  in  its  own  plant. 

In  the  24  hours  ending  Tues¬ 
day  morning,  the  Tribune  print¬ 
ed  a  combined  total  of  1,600,000 
papers  for  the  Tribune  and  the 
News, 

All  four  Chicago  dailies  re¬ 
ported  substantial  increases  in 
circulation  for  Monday  because 
of  the  flood  story. 

Water  Supply  Cut  Off 

Water  from  the  Chicago 
River  flooded  three  levels  of  the 
Daily  News  Building  basement, 
putting  nearly  all  of  the  news¬ 
print  under  water  and  cutting 
off  the  water  supply.  The  Daily 
News’  presses,  located  on  the 
first  or  ground  floor,  were  not 
damaged,  thanks  to  the  fire 
department’s  ’round-the-clock 
pumping  efforts. 

Newsprint  damage  was  ap¬ 
proximately  $35,000,  according 
to  Arthur  E.  Hall,  Daily  News 
general  manager.  The  flood 
came  at  a  time  when  the  paper 
stock  was  exceptionally  low. 
Two  newsprint  cargo  boats  ar¬ 
rived  on  Monday  and  were  un¬ 
loaded  at  Navy  Pier. 

Water  was  first  noticed  run¬ 
ning  into  the  Daily  News  Build¬ 
ing  at  5  p.m.  Sunday  when 
John  Johnson,  electrician,  came 
to  work.  “I  could  see  from  the 
Madison  Street  bridge  that  the 
loading  docks  were  under  wa¬ 
ter,”  he  said.  “I  went  down 
to  the  fourth  level,  walked 
through  the  tunnel  and  looked 
up.  I  never  saw  anything  like 
it  before.  It  was  like  a  water¬ 
fall.” 

The  Tribune  was  faced  with 
problems  on  Tuesday  when  the 
Edison  public  utility  company 
asked  250  plants  in  Chicago  to 
cut  their  power  use  by  half,  be¬ 
cause  of  two  crippled  power 
plants.  Although  newspapers 


LISTENING  to  a  report  on  a  "Code  of  Ethics  for  the  Press"  at  the  lAPA  convention  in  Sao  Paulo  are  (left  to 
right)  Jorge  Mantilla,  El  Comercio,  Quito,  Ecuador;  Jules  Dubois,  Chicago  Tribune;  Agustin  Edwards,  El 
Mercurio,  Santiago,  Chile;  Guillermo  Perez  de  Arce,  El  Mercurio,  Santiago;  Guillermo  Martinez  Marques,  El 
Pais,  Havana,  Cuba;  Raul  Alfonso  Gonse,  El  Mundo,  Havana;  Angel  Ramos,  El  Mundo,  San  Juan,  Puerto 
Rico,  and  Herbert  Moses,  O  Globo,  Rio  de  Janeiro. 


PRESIDENT  of  lAPA,  Paulo  Bit- 
tencourt,  publisher  of  Correio  da 
Manha,  of  Rio  de  Janeiro;  on 
his  right,  Ramon  Blanco,  of  El  Im- 
parcial,  of  Guatemala,  secretary. 


were  not  asked  to  reduce  their 
power  load,  all  sought  to  coop¬ 
erate  in  cutting  down.  A  dim- 
out  was  in  force  at  the  Tribune, 
and  elevator  service  was  cur¬ 
tailed.  In  the  mechanical  de¬ 
partments,  efforts  were  made 
to  spread  the  power  load  by 
doing  most  of  the  stereotyping 
when  the  presses  were  not  run¬ 
ning. 

Had  not  the  locks  been  opened 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Chicago 
River,  it  is  likely  that  other 
Chicago  dailies  would  have  met 
the  same  fate  as  the  News.  The 
American,  Sun-Times  and  Tri¬ 
bune  are  all  located  within  a 
block  of  the  meandering  river. 


lAPA  Headed 
By  Brazil’s 
Bittencourt 


Rio  De  Janeiro 


The  Inter  American  Press 
Association,  meeting  in  Brazil, 
voted  a  message  of  thanks  to 
Col.  Robert  R.  McCormick  for 
publishing  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  in  a  time  of  emergency. 
The  message  said  it  was  “a 
great  example  of  professional 
solidarity.” 


Paulo  Bittencourt,  publisher 
of  the  Rio  de  Janeiro  newspaper 
Correio  da  Manha,  was  elected 
president  of  the  Inter-American 
Press  Association  at  the  10th 
general  assembly,  which  ad¬ 
journed  here  Oct.  12.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Miguel  Lanz  Duret  of  El 
Universal,  Mexico  City.  (E&P, 
Oct.  9,  page  67). 

Other  officers  chosen  were 
James  G.  Stahlman,  publisher 
of  the  Nashville  (Tenn.)  Ban¬ 
ner,  first  vicepresident;  Robert 
U.  Brown,  president  and  editor 
of  Editor  &  Publisher,  treas¬ 
urer;  John  R.  Reitemeyer,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Courant,  chairman  of  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee. 

New  Orleans  was  picked  for 
the  1955  meeting  site  and  an 
executive  board  meeting  will  be 
held  in  Guatemala  in  March. 

The  Press  Freedom  Commit¬ 
tee,  headed  by  Jules  Dubois, 
Chicago  Tribune,  reported  that 
newspapers  serving  nearly  a 
fifth  of  Latin  America’s  162,- 
000,000  people  are  subject  to 
permanent  or  periodic  censor¬ 
ship. 

“In  some  countries  this  situa¬ 
tion  has  prevailed  so  long  that 
editors  and  communications 
company  executives  seldom  at¬ 
tempt  to  buck  the  written  or 
unwritten  rules  .  .  .  set  by  dic¬ 
tators,  tyrants  and  would-be 
oppressors,”  the  report  stated. 

The  report  urged  the  lAPA 
to  pursue  relentlessly  the  fight 
to  restore  to  their  rightful  own¬ 


ers  three  Latin  American  news¬ 
papers — La  Prensa  of  Buenos 
Aires,  El  Intransigente  of 
Salta,  Argentina,  and  Les 
Tiempos  of  Chachabamba,  Bo¬ 
livia. 

Knight  Honored 

John  S.  Knight,  publisher  of 
the  Knight  Newspapers,  was 
presented  a  silver  plaque  in 
recognition  of  his  distinguished 
service  for  hemispheric  under¬ 
standing.  Among  his  activities 
in  behalf  of  press  freedom  it 
was  cited  that  as  president  of 
the  American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors  in  1944  he  set  up 
a  commission  to  investigate 
world  press  freedom. 

In  Brazil  to  receive  the  hon¬ 
or,  Mr.  Knight  announced  he  is 
establishing  an  annual  La 
Prensa  Scholarship,  to  be  fi¬ 
nanced  by  the  Knight  Founda¬ 
tion. 

“It  is  my  hope,”  he  said, 
“that  it  may  serve  to  encourage 
in  the  youth  of  our  countries 
a  dedication  to  individual  lib¬ 
erty  and  the  inculcation  of  the 
basic  convictions  of  truth  and 
justice.” 

Lashes  Peron 

Accepting  the  award,  Mr. 
Knight  ripped  into  President 
Peron’s  policy  of  suppressing 
the  objective  newspapers  of  Ar¬ 
gentina.  He  asserted  that  the 
Peron  controlled  press  “crawls 
on  its  belly  before  the  dictator 
for  the  dubious  privilege  of 
earning  a  living.” 

Mr.  Knight  praised  Dr.  Al¬ 
berto  Gainza  Paz,  exiled  pub¬ 
lisher  of  La  Prensa  and  donor 
of  the  award,  as  one  of  the 
“exemplars  of  truth  and  cour¬ 
age”  who  will  lead  the  Argen¬ 
tines  back  to  freedom. 
The  police  state,  he  said,  has 
“completely  throttled  freedom 
(Continued  on  page  80) 
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CARTOONISTS’  POLITICAL  PENS  SWING  INTO  ACTION 


LIHLE  LESS  NOISE  THIS  TIME 

Hesse,  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 


"GET  SCARED" 

Long,  Minneapolis  Tribune 


THE  STRATEGIST 

McCutcheon,  Spokane  (Wash.)  Spokesman  Review 


Some  of  the  men  finished 
their  sections  in  12  hours, 
others  took  13,  but  by  5  A.M. 
much  of  the  story  was  in  type. 
The  10  A.M.  Saturday  deadline 
was  met  and  the  Star  beat  all 
the  French  dailies  so  far  as 
printing  the  text  was  concerned. 
Le  Devoir  announced  it  would 
bring  out  the  text  in  the  origi¬ 
nal  French  as  a  special  supple¬ 
ment  selling  for  25  cents  a 
week  later. 


phasized  by  one  candidate  re¬ 
ceived  little  attention  in  the 
press  from  his  opponent. 

3.  In  a  majority  of  the  press 
references,  the  candidate’s  par¬ 
ty  was  not  explicitly  brought 
into  the  appeal  for  votes.  Thus, 
individuality  or  independence 
was  the  picture  presented  in 
the  newspapers  more  than  the 
picture  of  a  “Democratic”  or 
“Republican”  nominee. 

4.  The  comparative  analysis 
of  the  individual  Wisconsin 
dailies  indicated  that  the  edi¬ 
torial  policies  of  the  newspa¬ 
pers  were  reflected  in  their 
news  coverage  of  the  cam¬ 
paigns. 

5.  Newspaper  partisanship 
was  more  noticeable  in  head¬ 
lines,  particularly  front-page 
headlines,  than  in  total  news 
coverage. 

In  Wisconsin,  a  Republican  from  10:35  A.M.  until  3:05  P.M, 
incumbent  sought  re-election 
and  in  Connecticut,  the  incum¬ 
bent  was  a  Democrat.  ' 
campaigns  were  interrelated  by  livered  by  Judge  Caron  in  a 
the  controversy  between  the  calm  methodical  way  as 
two  incumbents.  Senators  Jo-  leafed  through  the  231-page  re- 
seph  R.  McCarthy  of  Wiscon-  port. 

sin  and  William  Benton  of  Con-  The  star  set  up  a  mobile  city 
necticut  had  been  bitter  oppo-  room  in  the  court  house, 
nents  preceding  the  campaigns.  Judge  Caron  delivered  his  com- 

The  two  Professors  reported  ments  in  French  all  running 
that  Sen.  McCarthy  proved  to  copy  had  to  be  translated  on  the 
be  a  dominant  figure  in  the  spoL 
campaigns.  He  received  3*/4 
times  as  much  news  attention  p.M.  when 
in  the  Wisconsin  press  as  did  the  judgment  was  obtained  and 
his  opponent,  Thomas  Fair- 
child.  In  Connecticut,  he  re¬ 
ceived  attention  in  more  news 
items  than  any  of  the  Connec-  ers 
ticut  candidates  except  Mr. 

Benton.  Also  in  Connecticut, 

Sen.  McCarthy  received  twice 
as  many  front  page  headlines 
as  any  candidate. 


Papers  Put 
Personalities 
Above  Issues 


anted  up  for  it  dramatically  Justice  Caron,  whose  sweep- 
I  Friday,  Oct.  8.  jj,g  judgment  on  Montreal’s  vice 

The  Star  had  the  task  of  re-  conditions  resulted  in  52  police 
»rting  the  findings  of  Supe-  other  civic  officials  named 

or  Court  Judge  Francois  ejtjigj.  barred  from  holding 

iron  on  Montreal  s  civic  probe  offices  and  fined,  was  hard  on 
hich  he  wrote  in  French.  The  newspaper  photographers.  He 
mplete  report  made  91*/i  ordered  the  seizure  of  the  ex- 
ilumns  of  type  close  to  100,-  posed  film  of  four  photograph- 
10  words.  ^  gj.g  after  they  took  photographs 

Reading  of  the  judgi^nt  ^ook  outside  the  courtroom  where  he 

.....  . . .  -  —I.  had  handed  down  his  judgment. 

-four  and  a  half  hours  with  no  ^ 

— •  break  for  lunch.  This  reading  £,  ,  ,  n  l 

The  included  only  the  highlights  de-  Jtinday  8  a  reach, 

Manhattan,  Kas. 
Bill  Colvin,  managing  editor 
of  the  Manhattan  Mercury- 
Chronicle,  is  giving  this  super- 
sports-minded  town  something 
extra  in  the  way  of  a  Sunday 
edition  that  is  wrapped  in  a 
peach  sheet  which  gives  com¬ 
plete  Saturday  football  cover¬ 
age.  The  back  page  features 
The  real  work  began  at  4  local  high  school  games, 
a  complete  copy  of  • 

the  Star  decided  to  publish  it  Medal  for  N.  Y.  Times 
in  its  Saturday  issue.  The  annual  dinner  of  the 

Seven  bilingual  staff  report-  Hundred  Year  Association  of 
started  translating.  Six  New  York,  Inc.,  Nov.  9  in  the 
dictated  to  other  reporters  Waldorf-Astoria,  will  honor  Ar- 
while  one  individualist  did  his  thur  Hays  Sulzberger,  president 
own  typing.  The  precise  mean-  and  publisher  of  the  New  York 
ing  of  each  French  word  had  Times,  with  presentation  of 
to  be  weighed.  the  Gold  Medal  Award. 


$7  Per  Subscriber 

Classified  Revenue 
In  Relation  to  Costs 


If  your  Classified  pasrroll  is 
9.5%  of  revenue  and  you  are 
taking  in  $7  in  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  for  every  subscriber 
you  are  doing  a  commendable 
job. 

That  is  the  conclusion  drawn 
by  James  M.  Fox,  business 
manager  of  the  Yakima 
(Wash.)  Republic  Publishing 
Co.,  from  data  supplied  by  14 
newspapers  in  the  25-60,000 
circulation  class. 

Mr.  Fox  summarized  the  sur¬ 
vey  findings  in  a  report  to  the 
Institute  of  Newspaper  Con¬ 
trollers  and  Finance  Officers. 
He  also  prepared  charts  (shown 
herewith)  which  he  explained 
with  the  following  comment: 

Good  Salaries  Productive 

“Payroll  is  by  far  the  largest 
single  item  of  direct  expense  in 
Classified,  running  80  to  90% 
of  total  departmental  expense. 
For  the  complete  picture  you 
must  consider  contingent  costs 
that  will  be  infiuenced  by  what 
is  done  by  the  classified  depart¬ 
ment  as  well  as  such  assignable 
expenses  as  newsprint. 

“Each  paper  listed  on  the 
tabulation  is  rated  in  compari¬ 
son  to  each  of  the  other  pa¬ 


pers,  the  primary  ranking  being 
circulation — the  largest  paper 
being  number  one.  Circulation 
ran  from  65,000  to  23,000.  One 
participant  with  50,000  was 
eliminated  because  his  average 
rate  per  inch  was  so  high  that 
inclusion  would  have  thrown  off 
the  averages.  This  paper  is  get¬ 
ting  an  average  of  $1.60  an 
inch  more  than  the  group 
average  for  evening  papers. 
Considering  that  otherwise 
there  is  only  56c  between  the 
high  and  average,  this  paper  is 
most  unusual  and  outstanding. 

One  of  the  Oddities 

“Within  our  circulation  group 
there  is  no  definite  pattern  set¬ 
ting  the  larger  papers  as  more 
productive  of  revenue,  of  inches 
per  employe,  or  paying  higher 
wages.  Paper  No.  1  in  the  Eve¬ 
ning  group  has  the  largest  num¬ 
ber  of  employes  but  is  11th  in 
inches  per  employe.  Could  this 
be  due  to  being  13th  in  average 
wage?  If  you  will  compare  in¬ 
ches  per  employe  and  average 
wage  columns  you  will  note 
some  semblance  of  relationship. 
From  this  you  might  say  that 
good  salaries  beget  produc¬ 
tivity, 

“Now  glance  at  No.  11  in  the 


Evening  group.  This  paper  is 
No.  2  in  employe  count  and 
has  a  low  average  wage.  It 
does  somewhat  better  than  No. 
1  in  inches  produced  per  em¬ 
ploye,  ranking  sixth.  My  point 
is  that  two  papers  with  large 
staffs  paying  low  wages  rank 
one,  two  in  total  revenue  and 
payroll  per  cent  to  revenue. 

“I  do  not  suggest  that  you 
cut  salaries  and  hire  more  help 
because  the  similarity  ends  with 
these  two  papers.  No.  3  in 
revenue  has  an  averaged  sized 
staff  and  is  No.  3  in  average 
wages,  yet  he  holds  4th  spot  in 
payroll  per  cent  to  revenue. 

“Skipping  to  Combination  pa¬ 
pers  the  first  five  papers  in 
circulation  also  take  the  first 
five  spots  in  revenue  and  em¬ 
ploye  count  though  not  in  the 
same  sequence.  Here  again  we 
have  a  top  revenue  producer 
with  a  large  staff  but  low 
wages;  this  is  paper  No.  4  in 
circulation.  This  is  one  of  the 
oddities  that  has  come  out  of 
this  survey. 

“Comparing  the  averages  of 
the  two  groups  you  will  note 
that  although  the  combination 
papers  produce  more  revenue  at 
a  higher  average  rate  with 
more  employes  to  whom  they 
pay  more  money,  there  is  very 
little  difference  between  pay¬ 
roll  per  cent  of  revenue  and 
revenue  per  subscriber.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  payroll  per  cent  of 
revenue  is  an  important  guide 
to  costs  but  that  a  low  percent¬ 
age  figure  does  not  mean  a 
thing  if  your  revenue  per  sub¬ 
scriber  figure  is  not  held 


Papers  Warned  i 
Of  Ad  Fraud  — 


Washington  | 
The  Post  Office  Depart-  ’ 
ment  believes  newspapers 
may  be  victims  of  a  classified 
ad  racket,  running  copy  mail¬ 
ed  from  a  South  American 
address  used  to  cheat  persons 
who  may  respond  to  the  ap-  ^ 
peal:  “Board  wanted  for  14-  i 
year-old  South  American  boy  1 
in  family  home  for  long  jj 
term.  Good  monthly  pay-  I 
ments.”  j 

Postmaster  General  Sum-  » 
merfield  has  issued  a  fraud  ^ 
order  against  mail  destined 
to  the  advertiser’s  address. 
He  learned  from  newspaper 
sources,  he  said,  that  the  at¬ 
tractive  stationery  used  has 
induced  some  newspapers 
to  run  the  ad  on  credit. 

steady.  It  takes  a  good  jugg¬ 
ler  to  keep  advertising  rates 
and  circulation  balanced  with 
one  hand  while  adding  more 
and  more  linage  to  the  gyra¬ 
tions  of  the  other  hand.  On  the 
basis  of  my  compilation  if  your 
classified  payroll  is  9.5%  of 
revenue  and  you  are  taking  in 
$7  in  classified  for  every  sub¬ 
scriber  you  are  doing  a  com¬ 
mendable  job. 

Staffs  That  Hustle 
“I  would  like  to  use  Santa 
Rosa,  Calif,  as  an  example.  A 
recent  survey  shows  them  15th 
in  Retail  Sales,  yet  their  classi- 
(Continued  on  page  64) 
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Car  Linage  Prospects 
Loom  Bright  for  "55 


All  signs  point  to  a  good  year 
ahead  for  automotive  linage. 

But  for  some  car  makers  1955 
will  be  “the  Year  of  Decision.” 
For  one  thing,  it  will  mark  a 
crisis  point  in  the  efforts  of 
the  smaller  independents  to  sur¬ 
vive.  For  another,  it  will  mark 
the  attempt  of  the  Chrysler 
Corp.  to  regain  its  23%  share 
of  the  car  market  which  has 
now  dropped  to  around  12.8%. 

At  a  press  preview  of  the 
1955  Chrysler  cars  this  week 
L.  L.  Colbert,  Chrysler  presi¬ 
dent,  revealed  that  his  firm  has 
invested  more  than  $250,000,- 
000  in  its  complete  line  and  will 
support  its  confidence  with  the 
most  intensive  ad  campaign 
in  its  history.  Newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  will  serve  as  Chrysler’s 
front  line  medium  with  expendi¬ 
tures  16%  greater  for  the  first 
four  months  of  1955  than  in  the 
same  period  a  year  ago. 

“A  few  weeks  ago  I  said  we 
were  going  for  at  least  20% 


of  the  1955  market.  Today  that 
goal  is  beginning  to  look  verv 
modest.  First,  we’re  shooting 
for  20%  of  Idle  market,  and 
when  we  hit  that  target  we’ll 
raise  our  sights,”  Mr.  Colbert 
said. 

Last  year,  Chrysler  Corp.  re¬ 
portedly  spent  an  average  of 
$60  per  car  for  advertising. 
Next  year  it  is  expected  to 
boost  this  amount.  Dodge,  hard¬ 
est  hit  in  the  Chrysler  line,  re¬ 
portedly  will  triple  its  per-car 
expenditure. 

Hit  Sales  Battle 

Mr.  Colbert  has  openly  de¬ 
nounced  the  Ford-Chevrolet  bat¬ 
tle  for  sales  leadership  and  the 
resulting  price-cutting  as  the 
chief  cause  of  Chrysler’s  set¬ 
back.  And  set-back  it  has  been. 

Figures  show  that  Chrysler 
cars,  which  had  2.8%  of  the 
1953  market,  were  down  to 
1.97%  this  year.  Dodge  was 
down  to  2.8%  from  5.6%,  and 
DeSoto  was  down  to  1.44% 


from  2.17%.  Plymouth’s  pro¬ 
duction  through  September  was 
off  50%,  trailing  Ford,  Chev¬ 
rolet,  Buick  and  Oldsmobile. 

With  General  Motors  and 
Ford  garnering  80.5%  of  the 
market  in  the  first  six  months 
of  this  year  (GM,  49.3;  Ford, 
31.2)  they  naturally  will  be 
ready  to  meet  Chrysler’s  new 
challenge. 

As  for  the  independents, 
the  Kaiser- Willys,  Hudson-Nash 
and  Studebaker-Packard  merg¬ 
ers  were  effected  in  an  effort 
to  fight  back  against  the  Big 
Three  (GM,  Ford  and  Chrysler) 
through  reduced  production 
costs,  increased  ad  budgets  and 
improved  products.  Here  again 
the  1955  sales  battle  means  in¬ 
creased  newspaper  linage. 

Independents’  Problems 

The  first  six  months  of  1954 
saw  the  Big  Three  account  for 
94.34%  of  total  sales,  leaving 
only  5.66%  for  all  the  inde¬ 
pendents.  Last  year  the  Big 
Three  claimed  88.83%  of  sales 
in  the  first  six  months,  leaving 
11.17%  for  the  independents. 

These  figures  point  up  the  in¬ 
dependents’  problem.  In  the 
coming  battle  for  sales  these 
smaller  producers  can  be  count¬ 
ed  on  to  increase  their  ad  bud¬ 
gets  for  the  simple  reason  that 


LINAGE  LEADER 


Gerber’s  Likes  Newspapers  Because  ’They  Are  A  Family  Medium’ 


1  “One  reason  we  like  news-  have  a  great  respect  for  the 
i  papers,”  says  Kenneth  Baker,  need  to  give  special  consider- 
1  advertising  manager  of  Ger- 
p  ber’s  Baby  Foods,  Fremont, 

1  Mich.,  “is  because  they  are  a 
I  family  medium.” 

I  Ken,  a  family  man  himself, 

I  heads  up  a  sizable  advertis- 
1  ing  appropriation,  a  substan- 
I  tial  portion  of  which  goes 
I  into  newspapers.  Last  year, 

B  for  example,  Gerber’s  spent 
1  $450,775  in  the  medium.  ^ 

I  As  the  major  factor  in 
1  commercially  prepared  baby 
I  foods,  Gerber’s  accounts  for 
1  40  percent  of  the  total 
1  market.  That  market  came 
I  to  $220,000,000  at  retail  last 
1  year. 

S  Ken  has  gn^own  up  with  the 
1  business.  He  joined  Gerber’s 

I  about  three  years  after  ^ad-  Kenneth  Ba 

I  nation  from  Ferris  Institute,  Gerber’s  Baby 

I  Big  Rapids,  Mich. 

I  “Like  many  other  national  ation  to  local  sales 
1  advertisers,”  Ken  says,  “we  which  can  be  sps 

I  _ 
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Kenneth  Baker 
Gerber’s  Baby  Foods 

ation  to  local  sales  activities, 
which  can  be  sparked  and 


supported  effectively  by 
newspaper  advertising.  Not 
only  that,  our  advertising 
on  baby  foods,  when  placed 
in  newspapers,  falls  in  so 
well  with  other  related  edi¬ 
torial  features,  such  as  food 
news,  child-care,  etc.” 

Ken  told  editor  &  pub¬ 
lisher  that  Gerber’s  is 
keenly  aware  of  still  another 
reason  for  using  newspaper 
advertising. 

“The  grocery  trade  likes 
it,”  he  said.  ‘"This  is  adver¬ 
tising  the  trade  can  ‘see’ — 
because  it’s  where  the  more 
important  retailers  advertise 
themselves.” 

Ken  has  two  big  interests 
in  life — fishing  and  his  fam¬ 
ily,  the  latter  comprised  of 
his  wife,  Ellen,  and  two 
daughters,  Susan,  10  and 
Zada,  2 — R.  B.  McI. 

No.  42  in  a  Series . . 


McCann-Erickson 
Gets  Butova 

McCann-Erickson,  Inc.,  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  resigna¬ 
tion  of  the  Gruen  Watch 
Company  account,  effective 
Dec.  31,  and  acquisition  of 
the  $4,000,000  Bulova  Watch 
Company  account,  effective 
Jan.  1. 

Bulova  recently  ended  an 
association  of  30  years  with 
the  Biow  Company,  after 
which  Biow  got  Benrus 
Watch  Company  from  Cecil 
&  Presbrey  which  will  dis¬ 
solve  as  an  agency  Jan.  1. 

it’s  a  case  of  sell  or  get  off  the 
road. 

As  for  the  fight  among  the 
Big  Three,  figures  show  that  in 
the  first  six  months  of  this 
year  the  Ford  cars — Mercurys 
and  Lincolns — increased  the  r 
market  penetration  9.79%.  Gen¬ 
eral  Motors  cars — Chevrolets, 
Pontiacs,  Oldsmobiles,  Buicks, 
and  Cadillacs — increased  their 
penetration  2.91%.  Chrysler’s 
four  cars  slipped  7  19%. 

Over-all  production  this  year 
is  expected  to  run  around  5,- 
200,000.  This  would  compare  to 
6,134,823  cars  last  year  and 
make  1954  the  fourth  highest 
car-output  year  in  history.  Sales 
this  year  are  expected  to  run 
5,500,000,  the  difference  between 
sales  and  production  being  the 
measure  of  1953  models  carried 
over  into  the  1954  sales  year. 

Estimated  total  passenger  car 
production  for  the  industry  in 
1955  is  expected  to  top  5,300,- 
000  units. 

Tripled  Ad  Flow 
To  Be  Continued 

San  Franicisco 
General  Mills  plans  to  con¬ 
tinue  advertising  expenditures 
that  are  triple  appropriations 
of  a  decade  ago.  Harry  A.  Bul- 
lis,  chairman  of  the  board,  told 
a  press  conference  here  pre¬ 
liminary  to  a  regional  stock¬ 
holders  meeting. 

The  media  allocation  for 
fiscal  1954,  which  began  June 
1,  is  $21,000,000.  The  com¬ 
pany’s  sales  last  year  totalled 
$487,000,000. 

Heaviest  appropriation  is  for 
16  major  network  television 
shows  and  these  are  the  major 
cause  for  the  appropriation  ex¬ 
pansion,  he  said.  “Print  in 
magazines  and  newspapers”  is 
second  and  radio  third,  he 
added. 


1954 
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How  Argus  Cameras 
Increased  Sales  350% 


Old  Watch  Ad 
Good  As  New 


U.  S.  Camera  and  Photog~ 
raphy. 

What  have  the  changes  meant 
to  Argus?  Take  a  look  at  the 
financial  records  since  1950. 


By  George  W.  Parker 


Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

How  Argus  Cameras,  Inc., 
increased  sales  350%  since  1950 
through  use  of  a  balanced  ad¬ 
vertising  program  spearheaded 
by  Sunday  supplements  was 
told  to  Editor  &  Publisher 
this  week  by  Robert  E.  Lewis, 
Argus  president. 

A  double  accent  gets  the  cre¬ 
dit  for  the  firm’s  gain  in  sales 
from  around  $5,000,000  in  1950 
to  more  than  $22,000,000,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Lewis,  whose 
company  makes  the  Argus 
35mm  and  reflex-type  came¬ 
ras.  One  is  the  accent  on  youth 
as  regards  Argus’  team  of 
executives.  The  other  is  a  new 
accent  in  regard  to  the  adver¬ 
tising  theme  (via  Young  &  Ru- 
bicam,  Inc.,  Detroit) . 


Job-Creating  Project 

To  get  the  proper  perspec¬ 
tive  on  this  story  of  business 
success  and  the  part  which  ad¬ 
vertising  played  in  it,  we  have 
to  go  back  to  1931.  In  that 
year  International  Radio  Corp. 
was  founded  as  a  job-creating 
project  in  those  days  of  De¬ 
pression. 

This  company  was  quite  suc¬ 
cessful,  but  when  its  founder, 
Charles  A.  Verschoor,  traveled 
in  Europe,  he  became  “sold”  on 
the  Leica  35mm.  camera  and 
decided  to  try  to  introduce  a 
similar  camera  to  the  American 
public  at  $10  each. 

Many  experts  told  him  it 
was  impossible,  but  he  did  it. 
The  first  Model  A  Argus  sold 
30,000  units  the  first  week  after 
its  introduction.  The  company 
decided  the  camera  potential 
was  really  going  to  be  some¬ 
thing;  sold  out  its  radio  patents 
to  Radio  Corporation  of  Ameri¬ 
ca  and  soon  named  itself  after 
its  new  product. 

From  the  birth  of  Argus 
(the  camera  gets  its  name  from 
that  mythological  character 
with  the  100  eyes  in  his  head) 
in  1936  till  1941  the  company 
enjoyed  regular  growth.  Then 
in  1941,  its  plants  went  into 
war  work.  Cameras  for  civil¬ 
ians  were  blacked  out,  but  the 
camera  company  came  out  of 
the  war  with  a  modern  optical 
plant  added  to  its  facilities. 
Now  it  could  grind  and  polish 
its  own  lenses,  whereas  previ¬ 
ously  it  had  purchased  those 
items  outside. 


After  the  war,  though  Argus 
continued  to  devote  about  25% 
of  its  production  to  artillery 
sighting  devices,  it  got  back 
into  production  on  cameras, 
with  continued  success. 

The  Big  Mistake 

But  then  came  the  big  mis¬ 
take.  In  1947  the  company  de¬ 
cided  to  diversify  its  production 
by  acquiring  a  Minneapolis  elec¬ 
tric  appliance  plant.  It  was  a 
case  of  poor  timing,  for  soon 
the  big-name  appliance  makei-s 
caught  up  with  the  postwar  de¬ 
mand,  and  Argus — with  no  es¬ 
tablished  trade  name  in  the  ap¬ 
pliance  field — took  it  on  the  chin 
in  1949  for  one  million  dollars. 
Camera  profits  reduced  the 
net  loss  to  $610,000. 

Following  upon  the  growth  of 
sales  from  $4,406,360  in  1946 
to  $8,995,406  in  1948,  the  set¬ 
back  had  the  company  in  a  tail- 
spin.  A  stockholders’  battle  for 
control  led  to  a  new  administra¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Lewis  was  called 
from  New  York,  where  he  was 
a  consulting  engineer  with  San¬ 
derson  &  Porter,  worldwide  en¬ 
gineering  firm. 

In  1948  he  had  been  in  charge 
of  the  mission  investigating 
German  reparations  for  the 
committee  headed  by  George 
Humphrey,  now  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury. 

Earlier  Mr.  Lewis  had  been 
in  Cleveland  as  treasurer  of 
American  Steel  and  Wire,  a 
U.  S.  Steel  subsidiary,  and  pres¬ 
ident  of  Cleveland  Wire  Spring. 
A  native  New  Yorker,  he  had 
trained  as  a  C.P.A.  at  Columbia 
University  and  had  served  as 
controller  and  assistant  to  the 
president  of  Batten,  Barton, 
Durstine  &  Osborn,  New  York 
advertising  firm. 

In  1950  Mr.  Lewis  was  named 
president  of  Argus.  He  set 
about  building  up  his  present 
organization  of  young  execu¬ 
tives  and  developing  an  aggres¬ 
sive  sales  campaign.  He  is  es¬ 
pecially  proud  of  the  “accent  on 
youth”  in  regard  to  his  execu¬ 
tive  staff. 

“I  am  the  old  man  of  this 
group  and  I  am  only  48,”  he 
said. 

Changed  Agency 

Mr.  Lewis  transferred  his  ad¬ 
vertising  account  from  Fletcher 
D.  Richards,  Inc.,  to  Young  & 
Rubicam,  Detroit.  Y  &  R  de- 


Elgin,  Ill. 

The  power  of  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  never  ceases  to  pull — 
even  after  32  years. 

This  was  borne  out  when 
Donald  Quinewan  of  Outlook, 
Wash.,  spotted  an  ad  for 
watches  in  a  1922  New  York 
newspaper. 

It  showed  an  Elgin  pocket 
watch,  priced  at  $14.98,  which 
could  be  bought  for  $2  down. 


Profit 

Net 

Net 

(before 

Earninis 

Year 

Sales 

taxes) 

per  share 

1950  .. 

$  5.333.783 

$  778,054 

$1.05 

1951  .. 

.  8.877.707 

1.600.957 

1.04 

1952  .. 

.  13,607.568 

2,070,122 

1.25 

19.53  .. 

19,447.541 

3,121,479 

1.96 

1954  .. 

.  22.409,132 

3,131,179 

3.04 

. . 
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A  free  knife  and  chain  were 
thrown  into  the  deal  by  L.  W. 
Sweet,  Inc.,  New  York  adver¬ 
tiser.  Donald’s  letter  was  short 
and  to  the  point. 

“Is  the  ad  still  good?”  he 
asked. 

Finlay  Straus,  New  York 
jewelers  who  are  successors  to 
L.  W.  Sweet,  decided  the  ad 
was  good  as  gold. 

A  quick  call  to  Elgin  turned 
up  a  gold  pocket  watch  similar 
to  that  shown  in  the  ad.  Fin¬ 
lay  Straus  sent  the  watch,  a 
knife  and  key  chain  to  Donald 
with  their  best  wishes. 

Cost?  Exactly  what  the  ad 
asked.  Two  dollars  down  and 
$1.30  for  10  months. 


In  1949  the  Argus  stock  wag 
selling  at  1  % .  It  is  now  around 
19. 

The  company  sets  aside  five 
per  cent  of  its  commercial  sales 
dollar  for  advertising,  which 
would  have  been  about  $900,000 
for  fiscal  1954.  It  also  devotes 
another  two  and  a  half  per  cent, 
or  about  $450,000  to  dealer  pro¬ 
motion  material. 


cided  on  four  major  changes 
in  advertising  policy:  (1)  to 
stress  the  selling  of  Argus  ca¬ 
meras  instead  of  photography 
in  general;  (2)  To  do  a  spe¬ 
cific  job  for  each  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  Argus  cameras;  (3)  To 
make  a  judicious  use  of  four- 
color  ads  alternating  with 
black  and  white  in  mass  media, 
and  (4)  to  provide  a  broad  na¬ 
tional  coverage,  but  with  an 
especially  heavy  concentration, 
through  Sunday  newspaper  sup¬ 
plements,  in  the  urban  markets, 
where  90%  of  the  company’s 
cameras  are  sold. 

In  the  Sunday  supplements, 
Argus  makes  use  of  the  Metro 
Group  to  reach  13,973,614 
readers. 

Also  used  is  the  independent 
group  of  the  San  Francisco  Ex¬ 
aminer,  Atlanta  Constitution 
Journal  and  Denver  Post  to 
reach  another  1,475,447  read¬ 
ers,  for  a  grand  total  of  15,- 
349,061. 

Magazines  used  include  Life, 
Collier’s,  Time,  Newsweek,  New 
Yorker,  Ebony,  Sports  Ilbis- 
trated.  Modem  Photography, 


Dealer  Co-op  Plan 

Of  special  interest  to  news¬ 
papers,  is  a  dealer  co-op  adver¬ 
tising  plan  which  Argus  is  now 
trying  out  in  the  Cleveland  area. 

“We  have  had  a  strong  de¬ 
mand  from  our  dealers  (Argus 
has  more  than  7,000  of  them) 
for  a  co-operative  advertising 
plan.  Under  the  system  we  are 
trying  in  Cleveland,  dealers 
will  be  issued  Argus  script 
worth  5  per  cent  of  the  value 
of  the  camera  orders  they  place. 
Then,  when  those  dealers  run 
ads  which  promotes  Argus  pro¬ 
ducts,  they  will  be  able  to  apply 
the  Argus  scrip  toward  5094 
of  the  cost  of  the  ads.  The 
ads,  of  course,  will  have  to  meet 
certain  specifications.” 

Argus,  through  Y  &  R,  is 
also  currently  engaged  in  tele¬ 
vision  tests  in  the  St.  Paul— 
Minneapolis  and  Indianapolis 
areas  to  determine  the  advis¬ 
ability  of  going  “national”  on 
TV. 

Another  concerted  drive  is  | 
being  made  to  push  the  sales  of' 
Argus  cameras  through  the  55,- 
000  drug  stores  in  small  towns 
across  the  country,  most  of 
them  reached  through  drug 
wholesalers.  ' 


Opens  S.  F.  Office 

Chicago 

Allen-Klapp  Co.,  newspaper 
representatives,  has  opened  i 
West  Coast  office  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  with  Brice  McQuillin  in 
charge. 


Rep  Appointed 

The  Denton  (Md.)  County* 
Record  has  appointed  Moran,  ^ 
Hedekin  &  Fischer,  Inc.,  New! 
York,  as  its  national  advertis-t 
ing  representative. 
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Your  direct  route  to  results 

In  a  $5  billion  market 


There’s  no  better  way  to  speed  up  sales  than  to  tell  your 
story  to  a  double  market.  And  that’s  just  what  happens 
when  you  advertise  in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer.  With 
the  P.  D.  you  reach  greater  Cleveland  PLUS  26  adjacent 
counties.  Two  markets  for  the  price  of  one!  No  detour¬ 
ing,  no  wasted  efforts  . . .  just  a  straight-away  toward 
more  results  for  less  money.  Investigate  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  today! 


{CltvtlamJ) 
Cmyabaga  Cy. 

Total  Reuil  Sales  .  .  $1,976,390,000 


Food  Sales .  322,053,000 

Gen.  Merchandise  Sales  279,064,000 

Drug  Sales .  63,138,000 

Furn.,Hsld.,Radio  Sales  100,473,000 


£ff.  Buying  Income  3,998,737,000 


36  AJJaeeal 
CmmlyArta* 
$1,623,161,000 
403,545,000 
138,040,000 
38,334,000 
73,949,000 
2,333,759,000 


*Akram,  Camtem,  Yaangslawn  not  iatlmdtd. 
Figarti— Salts  Mamagtmtat  Sarvty,  May,  I9S4 
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The  Plain  Dealer’s  Market  Survey  Department  can  assist 
you  in  checking  your  merchandising  coverage  with  cur¬ 
rent  market  data  for  Cleveland.  Write  for  information. 
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led  1 
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CLEVELAND 

PLAIN  DEALER 

Cleveland's  Home  Newspaper 

Creamer  &  Woodward,  Inc., 
(New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Atlanta 
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NIELSEN  STUDIES 
OF  FOOD  STORE  SALES 

Make  The  Plain  Dealer 
Your  Ideal 
Test  City  Medium 
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Advertiser  •  Newspaper  —  AD  AGENCIES 


‘Misunderstanding’ 
Blamed  on  Agencies 


fall  short  in  what  we  seek  to 
accomplish,”  he  said. 

Delegates  were  reminded  by 
Mr.  Krupnick  that  many  ad¬ 
vertisers  have  “little  under¬ 
standing”  of  the  fact  that  rising 
costs  and  shrinking  profit  mar¬ 
gins  have  made  a  “dangerously 
small,”  margin  business  of  the 
agency  field. 

“How  many  of  our  clients 
would,  or  could  operate  on 
15%,”  Mr.  Krupnick  asked. 
How  many  know  that  we  spend 


1,310,000 

IOWA  PEOPLE 

read  The 

Des  Moines  Sunday 
Register 

(more  than  500,000  copies) 
and  they  buy — buy — buy! 

93%  own  a  washing  machine — 94%  have  a 
mechanical  refrigerator — 99%  boast  a  mod¬ 
ern  range — 70%  own  their  homes. 

980,000  read  NO  OTHER  Sunday  Newspaper. 

.  .  .  As  reported  by  the  Advertising  Research  Foun¬ 
dation  in  its  first  statewide  audience  study  of  14 
Sunday  newspapers  circulating  in  Iowa. 


The  importance  of  “under¬ 
standing”  in  today’s  advertis¬ 
ing  agency  operation  was 
stressed  in  a  talk  last  week  by 
Sam  Krupnick,  president  of 
Krupnick  &  Associates  Inc.,  St. 
Louis,  before  the  23rd  mid- 
western  regional  meeting  of  the 
National  Advertising  Agency 
Network  in  St.  Louis. 

"There  is  a  sixth  sense  and 
unless  you  and  I  bring  that 
sixth  sense  of  perceptive  un¬ 
derstanding  into  play,  we  will 


The  Des  Moines  Sunday  Register 

...  an  "A"  schedule  Newspaper  In  an  "A-1"  market 
GARDNER  COWLES,  President 


Represented  by: 

SCOLARO,  MEEKER  &  SCOTT 
New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Philadelphia 
DOYLE  &  HAWLEY 
Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco 


approximately  two-thirds  of  ev¬ 
ery  dollar  we  take  in  just  in 
salaries?  Or  that  we  assume 
very  substantial  financial  risk? 
Or  that  even  the  biggest  agen¬ 
cies  come  up  with  only  about 
1%  of  the  15%  retained  as 
profit  out  of  which  to  pay  divi¬ 
dends  and  add  to  surplus  to  fi¬ 
nance  continuel  growth  and  con¬ 
tinuity  of  the  agency?” 

Mr.  Krupnick  laid  the  blame 
of  this  misunderstanding  at  the 
doorstep  of  America’s  agen¬ 
cies. 

Bresett  Takes  Over 
Duane  Jones  Reins 

E.  M.  Bresett  this  week  was 
made  a  director  of  the  Duane 
Jones  Company,  New  York,  and 
as  executive  vicepresident  will 
assume  active  management  of 
the  agency  immediately  whilb 
Duane  Jones,  chairman  of  the 
board  and  president,  takes  a 
rest  ordered  by  his  doctor. 

Mr.  Bresett,  who  left  the 
agency  after  being  a  member 
of  the  original  Duane  Jones 
team,  returned  to  the  fold  two 
years  ago  as  executive  vice- 
president,  in  charge  of  plan¬ 
ning.  He  will  personally  super¬ 
vise  all  agency  business. 

Appointments  .  .  . 

•  Effective  Jan.  1,  Cole  & 
Weber,  Seattle,  Wash.,  will  di¬ 
rect  the  bulk  of  Pacific  Tele¬ 
phone’s  newspaper  advertising 
in  the  Washington  and  North¬ 
ern  Idaho  area. 

•  Miss  Lois  Callaway  has 
been  named  media  director  of 
Grammercy  Advertising  Co., 
New  York. 

•  David  Wallace  has  joined 
Ogilvy,  Benson  &  Mather  as 
manager  of  the  research  depart¬ 
ment,  and  assistant  to  William 
S.  Blair,  vicepresident  in  charge 
of  research. 

•  Bernard  J.  Gay  has 
joined  D’Arcy  Advertising 
Company,  Inc.,  New  York,  as 
a  space  buyer  in  the  media 
department.  Formerly  he  was 
an  assistant  space  buyer  with 
Lennen  &  Newell,  Inc.,  for 
two  years.  Prior  to  that  Mr. 
Gay  was  in  the  media  depart¬ 
ment  of  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan, 
In'". 

•  Erwin,  Wasey  &  Com¬ 
pany,  Los  Angeles,  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  appointment  of 
Earl  W.  Timmons,  Jr.,  as 
assistant  research  director. 

D.  C.  Brand  Report 

The  1954  Washington  Post 
and  Times  Herald  Brand  Sur¬ 
vey  and  Pantry  Inventory  — 
showing  major  shifts  in  shop¬ 
ping  habits  in  the  area — is  now 
available. 


Newspaper 
Billings  Soar 

Top  advertising  agencies 
made  whopping  gains  in 
1953  national  newspaper 
billings,  as  indicated  from 
their  third  annual  ranking 
by  Advertising  Agency  mag¬ 
azine  in  its  October  issue. 

Leading  the  list  of  511  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies  is  J.  Wal¬ 
ter  Thompson,  with  $34.8 
million — a  gain  of  $10i 
million  over  1952.  Batten, 
Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn 
is  second,  with  $24.8  mil¬ 
lion — an  increase  of  $5.3 
million.  Third  is  Young  k 
Rubicam,  with  $23.7  million 
— a  $1.5  million  gain. 

Rounding  out  the  first  10 
agencies,  in  order,  are  Me-  * 
Cann-Erickson ;  Foote,  Cone 
&  Belding;  Campbell-Ewald; 
Benton  &  Bowles;  Kudner 
Agency;  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan; 
William  Esty.  Each  of  these 
agrencies  billed  in  excess  of 
$10  million;  their  combined 
billings  total  $170.6  million, 
or  nearly  $30  million  more 
than  the  previous  year’s  10 
leaders. 

Biggest  advance  in  rank¬ 
ing  among  the  leaders  was 
made  by  Campbell-Ewald, 
from  seventeenth  to  sixth 
place.  The  agency’s  newspa¬ 
per  billing  leaped  from  $5.7 
million  to  $13  million. 

Billings  comprise  those  ex¬ 
penditures  in  excess  of  $25,- 
000  known  to  have  been 
placed  and  paid  for  wholly 
by  national  advertisers  (not 
included  are  billings  for  na¬ 
tional  cooperative  advertis¬ 
ing).  The  entire  listing  is 
based  upon  the  measure¬ 
ment  of  these  expenditures 
by  Media  Records,  Inc.,  as 
published  by  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising,  ANPA. 


Handles  C(w>p  Ads 

Chicago 

Hugh  H.  Engelman  has  beer, 
named  assistant  advertising 
manager  at  Motorola  Inc.,  it 
was  announced  by  David  H. 
Kutner,  director  of  advertising 
and  sales  promotion.  Mr.  Engel¬ 
man  will  be  responsible  for  co¬ 
ordinating  the  company’s  co-op 
advertising  program  and  will 
also  assist  in  handling  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  newspaper  and 
trade  advertising  at  the  con¬ 
sumer  and  trade  levels, — radio, 
television  and  outdoor  promo¬ 
tions.  He  succeeds  Robert  K 
Van  Brundt  who  was  recently 
promoted  to  advertising  mant- 
ger. 
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HOMEWORK 

What  gets  into  a  man, 
you  might  wonder,  that 
prompts  him  to  spend 
his  hard-earned  leisure 
boning  up  on  business? 

Any  executive  worth 
crowing  about  knows 
that  office  hours  have  no 
priority  on  business — 
and  that  any  time  be¬ 
tween  dinner  and  dawn 
is  a  fine  time  to  develop 
ideas. 

Ask  the  executives  who 
stay  up  nights  with  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency  Maga¬ 
zine.  They  know  it  of¬ 
fers  them  information 
they  can  get  in  no  other 
publication.  And  they 
know  there’s  no  place 
like  home — away  from 
office  pressures — to  con¬ 
centrate  on  such  import¬ 
ant  reading. 

In  fact,  53.5  %  of  our 
subscribers  in  agencies 
request  their  copies  at 
home — more  home  read¬ 
ers  by  far  than  concen¬ 
trate  on  any  other  ad¬ 
vertising  publication. 

Naturally,  if  you  want 
your  media  story  concen¬ 
trated  on  by  the  most 
important  men  in  the 
business,  tell  it  to  the 
agency  executives  who  do 
their  homework  with  .  .  . 


Advertiser  •  Newspaper  —  RETAIL  SURVEY 


'^Downtown  ’  Themes 
Spark  Linage,  Sales 


The  Buffalo  (N.Y.)  Evening 
News  is  assisting  downtown 
stores  in  a  promotion  campaign 
designed  to  popularize  Saturday 
as  a  shopping  day  for  the  fami¬ 
ly  downtown. 

The  News  used  a  full  page 
institutional  ad  to  promote  the 
“Shop  Saturday  With  The  Fam¬ 
ily”  theme.  Copy  played  up  the 
fact  that  with  fewer  office  and 
industrial  workers  in  the  down¬ 
town  area  on  Saturday,  it  is 
easier  to  find  a  parking  space 
and  bus  service  is  better. 

Free  Bus  Rides  Pour 
Crowds  into  Tacoma 

The  Retail  Trade  Bureau  of 
Tacoma,  Wash.,  has  been  suc¬ 
cessful  in  promoting  “Down¬ 
town  Tacoma”  in  a  semi-annual 
three-day  sale  and  a  one-day 
sale  twice  a  year,  according  to 
Harry  J.  Lynch,  ad  director,  the 
Tacoma  News  Tribune, 

On  these  days  the  Bureau 
pays  for  free  bus  rides  to  the 
downtown  area.  Regular  bus 
fares  are  20c  each  or  three  for 
50c,  or  16  2/3c.  The  Bureau 
pays  16  2/3c.  for  each  coupon 
clipped  from  the  News  Tribune 
and  presented  to  the  bus  driver 
for  a  free  ride. 

Each  merchant,  through  the 
Bureau,  pays  his  portion  based 
on  volume,  to  take  care  of  the 
free  rides. 

“A  total  of  5,304  clipped  the 
coupon  from  the  paper  and 
came  downtown  to  the  one-day 
value  event,”  Mr.  Lynch  told 
E&P.  “The  News  Tribune  was 
the  only  media  used.  Our  Sun¬ 
day  edition,  proceeding  the 
event,  carried  a  20-page  section 
with  a  total  of  six  columns  of 
regular  news  matter  in  the  en¬ 
tire  section.” 

Furniture  Store  Uses 
‘Clip  Coupon*  Plan 
Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Levy  Bros,  furniture  store 
borrowed  a  page  from  the  pro¬ 
motional  book  of  chain  drug 
stores  which  have  used  “clip 
the  coupon”  plans  with  notable 
success  in  their  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising. 

Levy  Bros,  selected  a  group  of 
“hot”  traffic  pullers  from  its 
various  home  furnishings  de¬ 
partments  to  feature  as  coupon 
items.  They  were  spotted  in  an 
ad  in  the  Niagara  Falls  Gazette. 

Readers  were  invited  to  “Clip 


The  Coupon,  Clip  The  Price!” 
Each  of  the  six  items  was 
sketched  and  described  in  a 
coupon  measuring  two  and  a 
half  by  four  inches. 

The  coupons  could  be  re¬ 
deemed  only  from  6  p.m.  to  9 
p.m.  on  the  night  of  the  promo¬ 
tion. 

The  promotion  was  reported 
successful  from  a  standpoint  of 
building  traffic  and  selling  of 
non-ad vertised  items. 

Special  Sections  .  .  . 

•  Both  the  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Times  and  the  Hartford  Cour- 
ant  published  special  sections 
in  conjunction  with  the  opening 
of  the  $7,500,000  Hartford  Stat- 
ler  hotel. 

•  New  records  set  again  this 
year  by  the  annual  Marin 
Homes  edition  of  the  San 
Rafael  (Calif.)  Independent- 
Journal  resulted  in  88  tabloid 
and  eight  full  pages  devoted  to 
National  Home  Week.  Total  of 
4,800  inches  of  advertising  rep¬ 
resented  a  20%  increase  over 
last  year’s  section. 

•  E.  W.  Edwards  &  Son  de¬ 
partment  store  used  a  16  page 
tabloid  supplement  in  the  Sept. 
28  edition  of  the  Rochester 
(N.Y.)  Democrat  &  Chronicle 
to  promote  its  anniversary  sale. 
Front  and  back  pages  of  the 
tabloid  were  in  color. 

•  Eaton’s  department  store 
in  Hamilton,  Ont.,  used  a  28- 
page  tabloid  insert  in  the  Ha¬ 
milton  Spectator  to  announce 
the  store’s  Trans-Canada  sale. 
The  tabloid  was  printed  on  yel¬ 
low  paper. 

•  The  Charlotte  (N.C.) 
News  claims  it  has  carried  the 
largest  volume  of  advertising 
for  one  food  store  ever  printed 
in  a  daily  edition  of  a  news¬ 
paper.  A  36-page  section  with 
71,400  lines  of  ads  was  used  by 
Park  ’n  Shop  food  store  to  an¬ 
nounce  opening  of  remodeled 
store. 

• 

Billingsley,  64,  Dies 

Allen  L.  Billingsley,  pres¬ 
ident,  Fuller  &  Smith  &  Ross, 
Inc.,  Cleveland,  died  Oct.  7  fol¬ 
lowing  a  heart  attack.  He  was 
64.  He  twice  had  been  board 
chairman  of  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Advertising  Agen¬ 
cies. 

• 


Lane  Bryant 
Opening  Shows 
Profit  for  All 


Houston,  Tex. 


Houston  newspapers  were 
scrapping  fiercely  for  a  profit¬ 
able  new  advertising  account, 
when  Lane  Bryant,  Inc.,  opened 
its  new  store  here. 

The  scrap  was  profitable  for 
an  three  daily  newspapers, 
with  Lane  Bryant  probably  the 
biggest  winner. 

Few  specialty  shops  have 
been  as  well  publicized  as  Lane  . 
Bryant  when  they  opened  their ' 
doors  to  Houston  area  patrons.  | 
Scenting  a  good  account,  and  a 
newsworthy  one,  newspapers  be¬ 
gan  running  a  series  of  stories, 
starting  with  real  estate  ac-  j 
counts  of  site  location  and  con¬ 
struction,  leading  up  to  the 
opening  day. 

Both  the  Houston  Post  and 
the  Houston  Chronicle  ran  four- 
page  special  sections  on  Sunday, 
the  day  before  the  opening. 
Most  of  the  space  was  devoted 
to  Lane  Bryant’s  own  advertis¬ 
ing,  with  stories  about  the  un¬ 
usual  features  of  the  store,  the 
construction,  the  history  of 
Lane  Bryant  and  biography  of 
its  president,  Raphael  Malsin, 
as  filling  for  the  sandwich. 

Monday’s  opening  was  a  page 
one  event  for  all  three  dailies, 
with  coverage  of  the  ribbon 
snipping  by  the  Houston  may¬ 
or’s  wife. 

To  make  their  advertising  ef¬ 
fective,  Lane  Bryant  began  sev¬ 
eral  months  ago  to  make  their 
expected  presence  well  known. 

Mr.  Malsin  disclosed  that 
some  75,000  letters  were  sent 
out  to  prospective  patrons  in 
the  Houston  area,  announcing 
the  imminent  opening  and  in¬ 
viting  visits. 

Due  to  Lane  Bryant’s  mail 
order  business  and  accounts  of 
Houston’s  many  transient  and 
recent  residents  in  branches  in 


a 


I 


other  cities.  Store  Manager  Sey¬ 
mour  Lerish  reported  Lane  Bry¬ 
ant  accounted  for  almost  7,500 
customers  in  the  Houston  are* 
before  the  store  opened. 


Store  ‘Panic’ 

Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Iszard’s  Department  Store 
launched  its  50th  anniversary 
sale  with  a  full  page  ad  in  the 
Elmira  Star-Gazette  set  up  in 
the  format  of  Page  One  of  » 
newspaper.  The  ad  carried  the 
masthead,  “Iszard’s  Evening 
News,”  and  the  banner  head¬ 
line  read:  “Iszard’s  Annive^ 
sary  Panics  N.  Y.  Market.” 
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ARTFUL  COOKING.  This  tempting  four  color  display 
— with  recipes — of  delicious  eosy-fix  cheese  dishes  is 
another  example  of  how  The  American  Weekly  caters  to 
Mrs.  Housewife’s  enthusiasm  to  win  praises  for  her  cooking. 


DISCOVERY.  Experts  said,  “Impossible!"  But  one  man 
scoops  millions  in  diamonds  out  of  African  mud-holes!  This 
is  one  way  The  American  Weekly  meets  readers'  enthusi¬ 
asm  for  people  who  fight  odds  to  find  fortune. 


“Flying  Saucers  Come  from 
a  Distant  World  (Ottobw  24, 1954) 


SCIENCE.  Prof.  Hermann  Oberth,  world-famous  guided 
missile  authority,  theorizes  on  a  subject  which  has  excited 
millions— flying  saucers.  "They  are  space  ships  from  an¬ 
other  solar  system,"  he  contends. 


MOVES  PEOPLE . . .  MOVES  PRODUCTS 


What  is  there  about  The  American  Weekly  that  attracts 
nearly  10  million  families,  each  Sunday?  Simply,  an 
editorial  concept  that  says:  meet  the  enthusiasms  of  the 
American  family. 

A  few  basic  enthusiasms  that  current  issues  will 
explore  are  touched  on  below.  Handling  is  modem. 


dramatic— heightened  by  important  by-lines,  arresting 
pictures  and  titles.  Results:  great  entertainment,  great 
serviceability. 

One  enthusiasm  ignites  another  . . .  spreads  from  page 
to  page.  This  is  why  advertising  in  The  American 
Weekly  gets  such  hot  response. 


COURAGE.  Who  isn’t  moved  by  the  inward  strength 
of  a  rising  young  film  star  who  didn’t  let  a  leg  amputation 
cripple  her  career — or  spirit?  Suzan  Ball  tells  of  finding 
love,  marriage,  and  success  in  her  darkest  hour. 


Amehic4inWeekly 

63  Vetey  Street,  New  York  7,  N.Y. 

Beamed  to  the  Enthusiasms  of  the  American  Family 
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Ads,  not  ‘Prospects,’ 
Pay  Off  for  Bankers 


suits  in  an  industry  which  has  load,  reaching  a  peak  of  $1,153,. 
made  little  use  of  such  adver-  276  in  1953.  A  still  larger  news. 
Using.”  paper  investment  has  bew 

Bankers  Life  last  year  a-  scheduled  for  this  year, 
massed  a  premium  income  of  John  D.  Mac.4rthur,  president 
$101,523,000,  an  increase  of  of  the  company,  is  quoted  in  the 
some  53%  over  1952,  the  Bu-  Bureau’s  folder  as  saying: 
reau’s  story  relates.  Eight  years  “There  have  been  many  factors 
earlier  (1945)  when  the  com-  (in  our  growth),  of  course,  but 


^anSicgo  Pinion 

a>*ccC 

Eveninq,  Tribune 


pany’s  operations  were  confined  few  have  contributed  more  than 

to  Illinois,  premium  income  was  our  discovery  of  how  to  employ 

only  $1,255,908.  It  was  in  that  mass  advertising  and  merchan. 

year  that  the  company  set  out  dising  methods  in  a  field  where 

in  earnest  to  expand  its  opera-  they  have  seldom  been  used. 

tions  nationally,  giving  adver-  “In  the  happy  partnership  be- 

tising  a  major  role  in  the  ex-  tween  sales  and  advertising 

pansion  program.  which  we  have  established  ef. 

During  the  period  since  then,  fectively  newspaper  advertising 

the  promotional  emphasis  has  play^  a  key  role  not  only 

been  almost  wholly  on  sales,  .  bringing  us  productive  in- 

rather  than  company  prestige,  Quiries  in  big  volume  at  mod- 1 

often  the  primary  goal  of  insur-  ®rate  cost— but  al^,  most  im- 

ance  advertising.  Newspaper  P«rtantly,  m  convmcmg  every 

advertisimr  has  carried  a  ma-  salesmen  that 

advertising  has  carried  a  ma  backing  them  with  ad- 

jor  -share  of  the  promotional  ^ertising  that  sells.” 

The  advertising  program’s  ef- 

fectiveness  is  appraised  simi- 

by  chairman 

of  Bankers’  agency.  Grant,  Sch- 

\  I  V  i  I  ^ ^ wenck,  &  Baker,  who  states: 

1  k  ^  I  “Through  the  use  of  the 

country’s  major  public 

medium,  we  have  helped  to 

A  I  move  a  great  insurance  com- 

W\  I  ^  m  W  I  H  pany  into  scientific  merchandis- 

ing  of  the  kind  that  has  served 

American  industry  so  well, 

stead  of  the  ‘random  prospect- 

V  A V  A  I  ing’  that  has  so  long  been  char- 

I  W  I  #4L  acteristic  of  insurance  selling. 

“Bankers’  rise  ...  is  just 

■  another  evidence  of  the  contri- 

IGKICULTIIKAL  bution 


Bankers  Life  &  Casualty  Co.  vertising  and  sales  program  is 
of  Chicago  has  marched  into  the  told  graphically  in  the  latest 
forefront  of  a  new  fast-growing  “Advertising  Facts”  case  his- 
trend  in  insurance  selling — the  tory  published  by  the  Bureau 
trend  to  advertising  directly  of  Advertising,  ANPA. 
for  customers  rather  than  Titled  “We  Broke  Some  Old 
“prospecting”  at  random.  Traditions  .  .  .  and  Smashed  a 

The  policy  has  paid  off.  Bank-  Sales  Record,”  the  story  has 
ers  Life,  largest  newspaper  ad-  been  mailed  by  the  Bureau  to 
vertiser  among  all  of  America’s  its  more  than  1,000  member 
insurance  companies,  has  be-  newspapers  and  to  advertising 
come  the  No.  One  seller  of  in-  executives  throughout  the  coun- 
dividual  policies  in  the  accident,  try  in  insurance  and  other  fields, 
health  and  hospitalization  field,  “as  an  example,”  said  the  Bu- 
How  the  company  conceived  and  reau,  “of  how  direct  consumer 
successfully  developed  its  ad-  advertising  can  produce  real  re¬ 


advertising 


newspaper 
has  made  toward  the  better¬ 
ment  of  security  for  the  public 
through  reduction  of  costs.” 


San  Antonio  Light 
Names  Hearst  Adv. 

Effective  Nov.  1,  Hearst  Ad¬ 
vertising  Service  will  be¬ 
come  national  advertising  rep¬ 
resentative  for  the  Son  Antonio 
(Tex.)  Light. 

Edward  A.  Henckel,  manager 
of  the  Light’s  general  ad  dfr 
partment,  will  become  manager 
of  the  HAS  office.  Entire  per¬ 
sonnel  of  the  Light’s  general 
ad  department  will  be  taken 
over  by  HAS.  On  the  staff,  in 
addition  to  Mr.  Henckel,  are 
Joseph  P.  Hightower,  Herbert 
L.  Keithley,  Jr.,  Harvey  Mas¬ 
son  and  Branch  T.  MastersotL 
In  addition  to  this  staff, 
HAS  will  set  up  a  branch  of 
its  marketing  division  in  San 
Antonio  with  a  manager  and 
staff  to  be  appointed  later. 

Also  effective  Nov.  1,  HAS 
will  operate  an  office  in  Dallas 
to  be  headed  by  H.  W.  Chapel, 
whose  background  includes  ser 
vice  in  the  general  ad  depart¬ 
ment  of  both  the  Light  and  the 
Dallas  Times-Herald. 
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Sqn  Diego  Avocado  ptoduclion 
totaled  $10,000,000.  Lemon,  celery, 
orange,  grape;  tweet  corn,  tomato, 
dairy  product,  poultry  and  livettocic 
productian  account  for  the  balance 
of  the  totol  figure  of  $62,514,000. 


AVOCADOS 


Hartford,  Connecticut 
Madison,  Wisconsin 
Sacramento,  California 
Asbury  Park,  New  Jersey 
Springfield,  Illinois  .  . 
Spokane,  Washington  . 


Data  Copyrighted  1954  Sales  Management,  Survey 
of  Buying  Power;  further  reproduction  not  licensed 


You  get  more  for  your  advertising 
dollar  with  the  "SATURATION"  circula¬ 
tion  of  these  two  great  newspapers... 
complete,  authenticated,  "asked -for" 
coverage  of  over  90%  of  the  Billion 
Dollar  Son  Diego  Market. 


w 


if 


are  your  sales  keeping  pace 
with  the  spectacular  growth 
of  the  Denver  Post’s  Market? 


1^ 


The  Post  Office  does  a  booming  business  in  Denver.  Since  the  war,  postal  receipts 
have  increased  46  percent.  Here  is  a  highly  valid  index  of  Denver's  spectacular  growth... 
a  growth  of  200,000  additional  people  since  the  war... a  growth  that  has  swelled 
Metropolitan  Denver's  population  to  a  total  of  669,700. 

To  reach  this  growth  market— to  send  your  sales  story  home  in  Metropolitan  Denver— 

use  the  only  newspaper  read  by  almost  9  out  of  10  of  your  prospects— The  Denver  Post. 


CIRCULATION 

Evening,  except  Saturdoy  236,366 

Saturday .  188,884 

Sunday  .  353,675 

Empire  Magazine  and  Comics  392,036 

A.8.C.  Pubfisher'3  Stolemenf 
Morch  31.  1954 
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THE  DENVER  POST 


NstiofMfly  by  Mol««i«y,  leyon  A  ScKmitt,  Iac. 
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Morristown  Record 
TapsNewFlow of  Linage 


Morristown,  N.  J.  sented  with  red-printed  leaflets 
A  “grass  roots”  advertising  detailing  the  proposal  and  stres- 
campaign  under  which  local  bus-  sing  the  following  advantages : 
iness  firms  will  undertake  to  !•  Offers  a  low  group  rate, 
sponsor  a  series  of  15  full-page  2.  Eliminates  many  solicita- 
community  drives  next  year  will  tions  of  each  industry  through- 
be  launched  in  January  by  the  out  the  year  by  the  newspaper 
Morristown  Daily  Record.  on  the  various  drives. 

Opening  gun  was  fired  by  3.  Ad  budgets  would  not  have 
Louis  P.  Thebault,  advertising  to  be  stretched — you  all  know  in 
manager,  when  he  invited  mem-  advance  just  how  much  you  are 
bers  of  the  Industrial  Division  going  to  spend, 
of  the  Morristown  Chamber  of  4.  Well-deserving  charitable 
Commerce  to  a  steak  luncheon,  drives — Red  Cross,  Community 
In  his  invitation  letter  he  gave  Chest,  etc.  will  benefit  from  this 
no  indication  of  what  it  was  all  promotion  which  in  turn  will 
about,  preferring  to  keep  them  reflect  on  the  backing  of  local 
guessing.  industry  supporting  these 

At  the  luncheon  the  impend-  worthwhile  events, 
ing  campaign  was  outlined  and  5.  Cost  will  come  to  $150  each 
eight  full-page  layouts  passed  for  the  full  15  pages, 
around  with  names  of  advertis-  Also  passed  around  were  post¬ 
ers  typed  in.  These  were  pre-  cards  self-addressed  to  Mr.  The- 
pared  from  mats  supplied  by  bault  to  be  handed  out  to  execu- 
Multi-Ad  Service  of  Peoria,  Ill.  tives  not  present  and  whom,  it 
The  executives  were  also  pre-  was  felt,  should  also  be  afford- 


EXTRA  LINAGE  presentations  are  shown  by 


Louis  P.  Thebault,  Morris¬ 
town  (N.  J.)  Daily  Record,  at  Interstate  Ad  Managers  meeting. 

ed  the  opportunity  of  participat¬ 
ing  in  the  group  plan. 

After  the  luncheon,  follow-up 
letters  were  sent  to  prospects 
listing  the  15  page  ads  to  be 
scheduled  and  asking  them  to 
check  off  the  14  insertions  in 
which  they  wish  to  be  included 
(leaving  one  page  open  for  an 
emergency  situation).  Drives 
were  listed  after  consultation 
with  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Signed  return  of  the  letters  con¬ 
stituted  a  contract. 

Although  the  campaign  was 
limited  exclusively  to  members 
of  the  Chamber’s  Industrial  Di¬ 
vision  and  there  are  about  29 
represented,  (including  three 
banks  and  a  utility  company), 
immediate  response  was  en¬ 
couraging  and  the  newspaper 
had  no  doubts  whatsoever  that 


All  business  is  people 
All  people  love  local  news 

"Localnews  dailies  — 


basic  advertising  medium** 


drives  have  their  drawbacks 
from  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment’s 


To  fight  competition  from  dealers  in  a  city  50 
miles  away,  10  auto  dealers  ran  a  series  of  four 
ads  in  their  LOCALnews  Daily  to  appeal  to  peo¬ 
ple  to  buy  their  cars  at  home.  Part  of  the  copy 
read— “The  auto  and  truck  dealers  listed  below 
are  your  neighbors;  their  kids  play  ivith  yours; 
they  sit  alongside  of  you  at  Lions  and  Rotary; 
attend  church  with  you;  they  are  permanent 
residents  of  this  fine  community.  They  ivill  be 
here  tomorrow  to  service  the  cars  and  trucks 
they  sell  you  today—” 

Customers  drove  to  the  dealers  in  droves. 

Jane  Mcllvaine 


standpoint.  Prospects 
may  be  annoyed  over  being  ap¬ 
proached  for  several  campaigns 
and  are  sometimes  bewildered 
over  which  to  support.  They 
may  be  hit  at  a  time  when  their 
annual  budget  is  already  msuie 
up.  Or  they  may  be  satisfied 
only  to  insert  a  small  box  under 
their  normal  ad,  urging  backing 
of  such  and  such  a  campaign, 
but  even  this  is  too  infinitesimal 
to  carry  much  weight. 

“You’ve  got  all  these  faults 
eliminated  at  one  sweep  under  a 
package  deal  of  this  kind,”  em¬ 
phasized  Mr.  Thebault.  “Adver¬ 
tisers,  both  large  and  small  like 
it,  as  I  can  note  from  their  in¬ 
itial  reaction.  We  in  turn  can 
set  up  our  own  planning  that 
much  better  after  we  have  then 
lined  up  a  year  in  advance,  and 
the  chest  campaigners  in  turn 
can  benefit  by  adjusting  their 
own  drives  accordingly.” 
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^Everything  in^ 
BaltimorMi^ves 


The  JULIUS  MATHEWS  Special  Agency,  Inc. 

NEWSPAPER  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saletmew  in  new  york  •  Philadelphia 

CHICAGO  .  DETROIT  .  PITTSBURGH 
BOSTON  .  SYRACUSE  and  '^Wherevor” 


Raymond  Goodman 

GOODMAN  JEWELERS 
INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 


“HERE’S  HOW 
%  P  I  SELL  JEWELRY 
IH  INDIAHAPOLIS 


WWM  V 

...through  Magaiine  Ads  like  this 
in  the  LOCALLY-EDITED 
INDIANAPOLIS  STAR  MAGAZINE” 

You  don’t  need  to  guess  how  to  build  jewelry  sales  in  Indianapolis. 
Says  Mr.  Raymond  Goodman,  Goodman  Jewelers,  “Our  roto  ads  in 
the  Locally-Edited  Indianapolis  Star  Magazine  have  been  highly 
successful,  and  when  business  slows  up,  we  invariably  turn  to  the 
magazine  to  build  our  sales  voliune  and  store  traffic.’’ 

Whatever  your  product,  you’ll  find  it  being  successfully  promoted 
by  a  local  merchant  in  one  or  more  of  the  Locally-Edited  Gravure 
Magazines. 

National  advertisers,  too,  are  discovering  the  unusually  high  reader- 
ship,  and  circulation  impact  of  magazine  advertising  at  the  local  level. 

In  Indianapolis,  for  example,  your  ads  in  the  Star  Magazine  reach  80% 
of  Indianapolis  families,  while  the  leading  national  magazine  can 
claim  only  13%  of  this  important  market! 

•  Locally-Edited  for  highest  readership  •  Gravure  magazine  reproduction 

•  Newspaper  circulation  impact  •  Maximum  savings  on  positives 

•  Complete  flexibility 


"ADS  LIKE  THIS,"  says  Mr. 
Goodman,  “appearing  in  the  In¬ 
dianapolis  Star  Magazine,  have 
considerable  sales  impact,  as 
witnessed  by  the  long  pull  we 
experience  on  most  ads.  This  fall, 
we  will  invest  more  money  than 
ever  in  our  Star  Magazine  ads.’’ 


iivei  / 


For  moro  Informotion 
•  bout  th«s«  12  wtokly 
n«wip«p«r  gravuro  m«q- 
•zinat,  contact  ona  of  tha 
following  raprasantativas: 
Tha  Branham  Company, 
Cratmar  A  Woodward, 
Inc.,  Jann  A  Kallay,  Inc., 
Kally-Smith  Co.,  Holonay, 
Ragan  A  Schmitt,  Inc., 
O'Mara  A  Ormibaa,  Inc., 
Scolaro,  Maakar  A  Scott, 
Inc.,  Story,  Brooks  A  Rn- 
lay,  Inc. 


AKRON  BEACON  JOURNAL  •  ATUNTA  JOURNAL  AND  CONSTITUTION  •  COLUMBIA  HATE 
COLUMBUS  DISPATCH  •  DENVER  POST  •  HOUSTON  CHRONICLE  •  INDIANAPOLIS  STAR 
LOUISVILLE  COURIER- JOURNAL  *  NEWARK  NEWS  •  NEW  ORLEANS  TIMES  PICAYUNE  STATES 
n.  LOUIS  610BE-DEMOCRAT  •  TOLEDO  BLADE 

TOTAL  CIRCULATION  OVER  3,189,000  COPIES  WEEKLY 
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Survey  To  Analyse 
PR's  Uses  Underway 

Marking  its  45th  anniversa-  available  to  all  of  the  groups 
i-y,  the  New  York  public  rela-  and  individuals  answering  ques¬ 
tions  firm  of  Dudley-Anderson-  tionnaires  and  to  the  Public  Re- 
Yutzy  this  week  disclosed  the  lations  Society  of  America, 
start  of  a  series  of  surveys  to  Information  sought  from  each 
provide  a  chronology  of  public  participant  will  attempt  to  out- 
relations  from  its  inception  and  line  the  sequence  of  PR  devel- 
a  “searching  analysis”  of  its  opment  over  the  years,  deter- 
current  uses.  mine  methods  and  media  used, 

The  surveys  will  be  the  first  and  cover  such  indices  of 
specifically  designed  to  help  growth  as  increases  in  bud- 
define  the  proper  areas  of  PR;  gets  and  personnel  employed, 
to  clarify  the  boundaries  be-  As  one  of  the  two  oldest 
tween  PR  and,  for  example,  firms  in  the  country,  Dudley- 
advertising,  sales  promotion  and  Anderson- Yutzy  has  served 
merchandising;  and  to  show  several  of  its  24  clients  for 
where  PR  experience  and  tech-  periods  ranging  from  25  to 
niques  can  be  better  applied  more  than  40  years.  Its  growth 
through  better  understanding  since  Pendleton  Dudley  opened 
of  the  proper  place  of  the  func-  his  office  in  October,  1909,  has 
tion  in  management.  paralleled  the  growth  of  PR. 

The  first  survey,  launched  In  that  year  the  term  “public 
this  week,  will  cover  more  than  relations”  was  unknown  and 


Co.,  and  The  Peoples  Natural  at  the  promotion :  1)  Right  nov,  ! 
Gas  Co.  have  set  out  to  prove  when  increased  benefits  have 
that  cooperation  will  sell  gas  gone  into  effect;  and  2)  The 
appliances  and  increase  use  of  latter  part  of  this  year  and 
gas  both  in  Summer  and  Win-  early  next  year  when  many  of 
ter.  the  changes  in  social  security 

The  three  firms,  banded  to-  take  effect  in  January, 
gether  as  the  Natural  Gas  Com-  “This  will  give  newspapers 
panies  of  the  Greater  Pitts-  an  opportunity  of  continuing 
burgh  Area,  this  year  “wrapped  reader  service,  hence  good  pub- 
up”  a  product  and  promotional  lie  relations,”  Mr.  Mordell  said, 
all-gas  package  that  dominated  He  added  that  several  other 
Pittsburgh’s  Parade  of  Homes,  large  newspapers  will  shortly 
Each  utility  contributed  to  a  announce  the  booklet.  PMS 
fund  for  “commonground”  ad-  supplier  booklets  imprinted  on 
vertising  (via  Ketchum,  Mac-  first  and  fourth  covers. 

Leod  and  Grove).  The  advertis¬ 
ing-promotion-publicity  cam-  McEltvain  Joins 
paign  called  for  full-page  ads  KM&G*S  PR  Dept. 
in  special  Parade  of  Homes  ,  .  .  -  ^ 

sections  published  in  the  Pitts-  ,  WiRiam  E. 

burgh  dailies — Press,  Sun-T ele-  McElwain,  Pittsburgh  and 
graph  and  Post-Gazette.  (Italy)  newspaper  man, 

as  an  account  executive  in  its 


Booklet  Offers  Dailies 
Chance  for  Good  PR 

Good  public  relations  is  a  lot 
of  little  things,  one  of  which 
is  keeping  the  public  informed 
on  matters  affecting  their  pock- 
etbooks. 


public  relations  department  was 
announced  this  week  by  Ket¬ 
chum,  MacLeod  &  Grove,  Inc.,] 
national  advertising  agency : 
which  which  has  its  headquar-i 
ters  in  Pittsburgh. 

Since  1951  Mr.  McElwaiC] 
has  been  a  rewrite  man  at  the; 


IHt  THAI  HCinS  m  THE  USE  Of  IIEWSfAPEI  ADVERTISIM6 


COURIER 


Buffalo 


100  major  trade  associations,  only  one  other  firm  was  engaged  To  help  New  Yorkers  under-  Sun-Telegraph, 

Subsequent  surveys  will  take  in  the  same  kind  of  business,  stand  new  changes  in  the  social 

in  selected  industries,  private  That  was  Parker  &  Lee,  founded  security  law  effective  Oct.  1, 

enterprises  and  educational  and  by  the  late  Ivy  Lee,  which  is 

other  institutions,  and  will  re-  now  Ivy  Lee  and  T.  J.  Ross, 
quire  several  months  to  com-  Known  as  Pendleton  Dudley 
plete.  Re.sults  will  be  compiled  &  Associates  until  1946,  the  PR 
in  reports  which  will  be  made  firm  changed  its  corporate 
Tm  1  I"®  iJ^clude  George  Anderson 

and  Thomas  D.  Yutzy.  At  one 
time  Mr.  Anderson  was  a  pho¬ 
tographer  for  the  New  York 
News.  He  later  joined  NEA 
where  he  became  picture  editor. 

Mr.  Yutzy’s  first  job  was  as  a 
reporter  on  a  Flint,  Mich.,  news¬ 
paper  which  was  followed  by 
18  years  of  newspapering,  con¬ 
cluding  with  service  as  a  syn¬ 
dicated  editorial  service  in  1938. 


Appointments  .  .  . 

•  Miss  Alice  Nelson,  at  oik| 
time  on  the  editorial  staffs  o' 
the  Chicago  Daily  News  andj 
the  Chicago  Sunday  Times,  has] 
been  appointed  to  head  up  the| 
Wallpaper  Information  Bureau,! 
established  by  the  Wallpaper] 
Council  earlier  this  year.  Prior 
to  her  appointment.  Miss  Ne! 
son  was  director  of  the  Wo 
man’s  Bureau,  Packard  Mote: 
Car  Co.,  news  bureau  director] 
of  the  Merchandise  Mart,  Ch. 
cago,  and  PR  director  of  Unite 
Wallpaper  Co. 

Brownell  Cites 
Industry  as  Unique 

After  discussing  the  anti 
trust  aspects  of  mergers  last] 
week  before  the  New  Yor- 
chapter  of  the  Public  Relationsl 
Herberl 


iKrwomeni 
in  Buffalo 


.  .  .  follow  the  lead  of  men’s 
arid  women’s-wear  stores.  Both 
place  their  greatest  linage  in  the 
Courier-Express.  It’s  the  paper 
with  a  special  appeal  to  men  be¬ 
cause  of  its  outstanding  sports, 
financial  and  business  coverage 
.  . .  and  to  women  because  of 
daily  food,  household  and  soci¬ 
ety  pages. 


Utilities  Team  Up., 
Win  Friends,  Sales 

Three  Pittsburgh  gas  com¬ 
panies — Equitable  Gas  Co. 


Manufacturers  Light  &  Heat  papers  will  have  two  good  shots 


An  Aid— ACB  actually  promotes  newspapers 
as  an  advertising  medium  because  its  service 
makes  it  easier  for  an  agency  and  advertiser  to 
use  newspaper  advertising.  ACB  Checking  Proof 
Service  helps  agencies  to  bill  their  clients 
promptly  and  pay  each  publisher’s  bill  within 
the  discount  date  with  less  effort  and  expense. 


Society  of  America, 

Brownell  Jr.,  Attorney  General 
was  asked  how  his  talk  shoulc 
relation  to 


FULL  ROP 
COLOR 


be  taken 
newspaper  business. 

He  told  E  &  P  “there  is  on!; 
one  sentence  that  affects  news 
papers  and  that  says  ‘every  in 
dustry  is  different.’  ” 


AvailabU  both  daily 
and  Sunday. 


McBride  Joins  Reps 

Lyman  B.  McBride,  formerly 
with  the  Chicago  Tribune  ad¬ 
vertising  staff,  has  joined  Fid- 
Patrick  Associates,  advertising 
representatives,  at  San  Fran¬ 
cisco. 


•  NEW  YORK  •  CHICAGO  •  COLUMBUS 

•  MEMPHIS  •  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Service  Offices 


representatives 


THE  ADVERIIStHG  CHECKING  BUREAU,  iNC 


SCOLARO,  MEEKER  &  SCOTT 
Pocifle  Coast )  DOYLE  &  HAWLEY 


EDI 
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Scranton  — Wilk€s*6arre 
Population  -  614,146  * 
RErAI(.SAL€S‘4621,500lOOO. 

Scranton  and  Wilkos-Barre  are  two  markets  in  one.  The  area  it 
exactiy  the  same  today  as  it  always  has  been — Lackawanna  and  Luxeme 
counties,  excluding  Hazleton. 

These  two  markets  are  so  closely  allied  and  fused  into  one  that  it  is 
impossible  for  the  traveler  to  tell  when  he  has  pasted  from  one  to  the 
other. 

This  is  likewise  true  in  the  distribution  of  merchandise  as  all  sales 
organizations  familiar  with  the  territory  will  testfy. 

*  Standard  Metropolitan  Districts  .  .  .  U.  S.  Census  1950. 

Hazleton  excluded  from  Scronton-Wilkes-Borre. 


PKIIAPELPHIA 

/'V 


Scranton 


AWARD  CITY 


850  completed  and  occupied  housing 
units. 

4000  additional  school  enrollments. 

Bank  deposits  increased  by  $1 5,742,607. 
Bank  clearings  increased  by  $34,389,41 3. 
9000  new  jobs  in  nine  new  industries  and 
expanded  plants. 

Total  employed  in  the  city  of  Scranton 


(.j  I  *  >K^  •  A .  Me  V  I  r  r  C  O..  i  NC.,  /Vofion<i/  ffepr*'.4«*ntofii  #  Nrw  York,  CKKaffO.  Philaclt’IpKiri,  l*ittslnir^;h 
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P.R,  Rum  Breaks 
Big  Yule  Drive 

The  Rums  of  Puerto  Rico 
government  office  announced 
this  week  a  $300,000  cam¬ 
paign  (via  Ogilvy,  Benson  & 
Mather)  between  now  and 
Christmas,  the  year’s  peak 
rum  season,  to  cap  off  this 
year's  drive  (E&P,  Sept.  25, 
page  16)  for  rum  as  a  regu¬ 
lar  “drinking”  liquor. 

Expenditures  will  rise  to 
$170,000  in  the  first  weeks  of 
December,  on  a  record  pre- 
Christmas  newspaper  and 
promotional  drive.  The  news¬ 
paper  campaign  runs  from 
Oct.  8  and  will  gather  inten¬ 
sity  in  leading  newspapers 
blanketing  19  key  rum  mar¬ 
kets  and  representing  more 
than  one-sixth  of  the  nation’s 
total  daily  circulation. 


Richfield  Ads  Feature 
Cartoonists^  Strips 


This  week  saw  the  kick-off  local  radio-TV  spots  and  trade 
of  a  unique  ad  campaign  (via  publications. 

Morey,  Humm  &  Johnstone,  A  sustained  program,  the 
Inc.)  behind  Richfield  Ethyl  bulk  of  it  will  be  in  large-space 
gasoline.  Back-bone  of  the  cam-  newspaper  ads. 
paign  is  a  series  of  newspaper 

ads  (see  cut)  that  will  run  Other  Campaigns  .  .  • 
several  times  a  week  in  about  «  Youngstown  Kitchens  has 
200  key  markets  from  Maine  to  scheduled  500-line  four-color 
Florida.  roto  section  ads  (via  Brooke, 

The  work  of  nationally-known  Smith,  French  &  Dorrance)  in 
cartoonists  including  0.  Soglow,  71  newspapers  as  part  of  a 
creator  of  “The  Little  King,”  $500,000  Fall  merchandising 
will  figure  in  the  new  campaign  program  heavily  supported  by 
which  is  designed  to  entertain  magazines.  The  four-color  in¬ 
while  it  informs.  sertions  wil  be  followed  by  350- 

Locally,  a  strong,  co-op  com-  black  and  white  ads. 

pany-distributor  newspaper,  •  More  than  100  newspapers 
radio-TV  program  will  give  will  be  among  media  scheduled 
added  punch  to  the  promotion,  Berko  Electric  Manufactur- 


CO«WC  ftACI» 


Edward  G.  Gerbic,  vicepresi- 
dent,  Johnson  &  Johnson,  has 
been  elected  vice-chairman  of 
the  Association  of  National  Ad¬ 
vertisers  to  fill  out  the  unex¬ 
pired  term  of  Guy  Berghoff, 
director  of  public  relations  and 
advertising,  Pittsburgh  Plate 


Borden* s  Gives  Papers 
Bulk  of  Starlac  Budget 

A  record  ad  campaign  for 
Borden’s  Instant  Starlac,  Sol¬ 
uble  nonfat  dry  milk,  will  use 
all  major  media,  including  more 
than  270  newspapers,  plus  na¬ 
tional  magazines,  network  TV, 


Announcing  a  new 


service  for  newspapers  from  the 
American  Dairy  Association 


Ninety-one  business-building  tools  and  ideas  have  been 
packed  into  a  16-page  "newspaper”  for  newspapers  by 
the  dairy  industry. 

It  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  twice  yearly  dairy  food 
promotion  guides  to  be  published  by  the  American 
Dairy  Association. 

Designed  for  use  on  the  local  level,  this  new  service  con 
!  increase  dairy  foods  ad  lineage  in  newspapers — which  for 
1953  showed  a  24.9%  gain  over  1952,  according  to  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising  of  the  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso> 
dation. 

Here’s  what  you  will  find  In  the  first  issue: 

1.  A  complete  plan  for  setting  up  a  local  Dairy  Foods 
Festival — a  self-starting  vehicle  for  newspapers,  re¬ 
tailers  and  dairy  food  distributors  to  work  together 
profitably  in  a  community  effort. 

2.  Nine  point-of-sale  pieces  that  tie  in  directly  with 
the  Dairy  Food  Festival  are  completely  illustrated  with 


detailed  information  on  how  they  can  be  obtained. 

3.  Separate  advertising  campaigns  for  local  dairy 
product  advertisers  covering  milk,  butter,  cheese,  ice 
cream,  cottage  cheese,  evaporated  milk,  cream  and 
nonfat  dry  milk.  A  variety  of  mats  for  grocers’  use 
includes  new  dairy  product  illustrations  and  dairy 
department  headings  to  make  newspaper  food  ads 
more  sales  compelling. 

4.  Three  fuH  pages  of  illustrated  recipe  and  service 
articles  on  all  the  dairy  products — 27  in  all — are 
available  in  mat  form  for  editorial  use. 

We  would  like  to  send  you  a  copy  of  this  new  dairy 
promotion  newspaper  if  you  have  not  already  received 
one.  And  when  you  have  had  a  chance  to  use  it  with 
your  local  advertisers,  we’d  like  your  comments. 

This  is  another  indication  of  our  sincere  desire  to 
boost  dairy  product  lineage.  We  know  sales  increases 
will  go  hand  in  hand. 


A  message  paid  for  by  dairy  farmers  across  the  nation — part  of  their  own  program 
of  service  and  research  for  the  public  through  the  "Voice  of  the  Dairy  Farmer." 
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NewYorkReps 
Plan  Regular 
Business  Unit 

In  a  move  designed  to  in¬ 
crease  the  activity  and  scope  of 
its  New  Business  Committee 
work,  the  New  York  City  Chap¬ 
ter  of  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Newspaper  Representa¬ 
tives  this  week  announced  plans 
for  a  permanent  office  with  an 
executive  secretary  and  staff, 
effective  Jan.  1. 

The  announcement  this  week 
by  Peter  Benziger,  president, 
the  New  York  Chapter  of 


AANR,  noted  that  though  the 
full-time  executive  secretary 
post  has  not  yet  been  filled,  the 
job  will  be  one  of  research  and 
sales  promotion  coordination, 
working  directly  with  New 
Business  Committee  teams,  and 
under  supervision  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  chairman  and  the  asso¬ 
ciation’s  board  of  directors. 

A  point  stressed  by  the  New 
York  board  of  directors  was 
the  opportunity  the  new  office 
will  afford  for  closer  partner¬ 
ship  between  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising,  ANPA,  and  the  rep¬ 
resentatives’  New  Business 
Committee  teams,  whose  func¬ 
tion  is  to  augment  and  compli¬ 
ment  the  Bureau’s  sales  work. 

The  project  will  be  financed 
directly  by  the  representative 
firm  members  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion. 


Doorty  Named  Ad 
Manager  of  Daily 

John  C.  Doorty  has  been 
named  advertising  manager  for 
England  and  France,  of  the 
American  Daily,  one  of  the  five 
newspapers  of  the  Army  Times 
Publishing  Company,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.  According  to  Melvin 
Ryder,  publisher,  he  will  head¬ 
quarter  in  London,  England. 

Mr.  Doorty  has  had  much 
European  experience  and  was 
formerly  a  foreign  correspon¬ 
dent,  and  European  manager  of 
the  Bell  Newspaper  Syndicate. 
He  was  a  public  relations  officer 
with  General  Chenault  in  China 
during  World  War  II. 

He  has  contributed  to  many 
newspapers  and  is  the  author 
of  a  daily  syndicated  column. 


Boat  Linage  1 
Up;  372  Papers  I 
Use  Ad  Mats 

Local  boating  dealer  news¬ 
paper  advertising  substantially 
increased  during  1954,  Boating’s 
Golden  Jubilee  year,  according 
to  reports  received  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Engine 
and  Boat  Manufacturers. 

Many  papers  increased  their 
boating  linage,  and  in  addition 
to  the  widespread  use  of  the 
ideas  and  promotional  sugges¬ 
tions  contained  in  the  Associa¬ 
tion’s  17th  annual  edition  of  its 
“Boating  Means  Business,”  372 
newspapers  requested  the  free 
mats  offered.  Weekly  boating 
pages  increased  and  the  rise  of 
special  boating  sections  and 
regional  boat  show  supplements 
was  noticeable. 

Looking  toward  1955,  the 
NAEBM’s  public  relations  coun¬ 
sel,  H.  A.  Bruno  &  Associates, 
Inc.,  has  prepared  a  flyer  telling 
the  success  story  of  the  mat 
service  this  year  and  request¬ 
ing  helpful  suggestions  from 
Advertising  managers  on  1,500 
dailies  and  500  weeklies  to 
make  the  18th  edition  even 
more  valuable. 

The  Association  plans  to  dis¬ 
tribute  the  1955  free  boating 
mat  service  about  the  turn  of 
the  year  to  help  newspapers 
capitalize  on  local  and  regional 
boat  and  sports  show,  regattas 
in  southern  waters  and  the 
spring  fitting  out  season,  as 
well  as  the  regular  summer 
peak  of  boating  activity. 

• 

3  Market  Research 
Firms  Join  Forces 

The  country’s  largest  compre¬ 
hensive  consumer  marketing  re¬ 
search  service  boasting  a  staff 
of  1,600  permanently  employed 
field  interviewers  came  into  ex¬ 
istence  Oct.  6  as  Archibald 
Crossley,  public  opinion  analyst, 
joined  forces  with  S-D  Surveys, 
Inc.,  another  market  research 
firm,  and  Stewart,  Dougall  & 
Associates,  Inc.,  S-D’s  affiliate 
and  parent  organization  spe¬ 
cializing  in  marketing  manage¬ 
ment. 

The  new  marketing  set-up 
will  consist  of  Crossley-S-D 
Surveys,  Inc.,  market  research 
affiliate,  and  Stewart,  Dougall 
&  Associates,  Inc.,  management 
consultants.  Mr.  Crossley,  is  new 
president  of  Crossley-S-D-Sur- 
veys,  Inc.  Arthur  Dougall,  is 
new  chairman  of  the  board  of 
the  market  research  firm  and 
president  of  Stewart,  Dougall  & 
Associates,  Inc. 


.  the  TELETYPESETTER  TAPE 
Ised  on  MORE  TELETYPESETTERS 
than 

ANY  OTHER  BRAND 


PAPER  MANUFACTURERS  COMPANY 


Main  Office:  PHILADELPHIA  15,  PENNSYLVANIA 

So/es  Branches:  Atlanta  *  Chicago  *  New  York  *  Cleveland 
Pacific  Coast  Warehouses:  Los  Angeles  *  San  Francisco 
Plants:  Philadelphia,  Pa.  *  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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Baltimore  NewS'Post 


That’s  the  story  .  .  .  one  paper  ...  a  one-paper  rate  and 
54%  coverage  .  .  .  the  most.  To  sell  Baltimore,  use  the 
NEWS-POST! 


A  Hearst  Newspaper,  Represented  Nationally  By  Hearst  Advertising 
Service  with  Offices  in  Principal  Cities 


One  Paper  Rate! 

If  all  you  want  is  the  facts,  ma’am  or  sir  .  .  .  here  they 
are!  Baltimore  offers  an  estimated  387,000  households* 
with  an  approximate  Consumer  Spendable  Income  of 
$2,140,658,000.00.  It’s  both  easy  and  inexpensive  to  sell 
more  than  half  these  387,000  households,  because  your 
advertising  placed  in  the  NEWS-POST  will  reach  54% 
of  the  newspaper-reading  homes  in  the  ABC  City  Zone 
of  Baltimore. 


U.  S.  Census  Bureau  estimate  of 
occupied  dwelling  units  in  ABC 
Zone  of  Baltimore 


, ,  (Utitf  tAc 

NEWS-POST 
Most  Coverage  at  a 


ROCKFORD  MORNING  STAR 

fiorkforb  nrgi»{rr'JBrpubIir 

Rockford,  Illinois 


Newspapers’ 
Gain  Against 
Field  Noted 


TOP  FLIGHT  newt  sourcos  wtr« 
available  to  food  editors.  Here, 
H.  J.  Heinz  II,  president  of  H.  J, 
Heinz  Co.,  is  interviewed  by 
Julia  Hawk,  Columbus  (Ca.j 
Enquirer. 


VESTA  AWARDS  of  the  American  Meat  Institute  capped  the  week-long 
food  editors'  parley  in  New  York  City.  Monica  Clark,  AMI  home  eco¬ 
nomics  director,  presents  plaques  to  (left  to  right)  Clarice  Rowlands, 
Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal;  Dorothy  Sinz,  Dallas  (Tex.)  Times-Herald; 
Ruth  Ellen  Church,  Chicago  Tribune,  and  Elizabeth  Sparks,  Winston- 
Salem  (N.  C.)  Journal. 


the  ban  hrancisco  Advertising  in  summarizing  the  growth 
Club’s  overflow  Newspaper  through  the  years,  Mr.  Duffy 
Week  gathering.  His  percent-  said  the  newspapers  have 
ages  are  based  on  BBDO  tabu-  proven  their  stability  and  their 
lations.  character  and  have  kept  pace 

Newspaper  circulation  in-  with  new  conditions.  Those  who 
creases  have  been  “astronom-  have  lived  with  the  newspaper 
ical”  and  have  doubled  since  the  have  enjoyed  success  and  hap- 
1920’s,  he  added.  In  this  period  piness.  Moreover,  the  newspa- 
the  advertising  field  of  three  per  has  provided  a  deep-rooted 
major  media  has  widened  to  impact  “we  could  not  do  with- 
include  “eight  avenues,”  yet  out.” 

only  newspapers  and  television  “Taking  the  entire  advertis- 
boosted  their  percentages  of  the  ing  expenditure  picture  from 

field  last  year,  he  reported.  1952  to  1953,  newspapers  were 

- -  the  only  medium  other  than 

_ television  that  increased  its 

share  of  the  total  advertising 
jT  dollar,”  he  reported. 

/  “In  1952,  newspapers  held 

/  fjflHkiy  $526,000,000.  Last 

/  ^  year  this  percentage  went  up  to 

W  ■  1 1  30.3  and  $595,000,000  and  that 

^  I  KI  n  iMn  i is  a  13%  increase.  It  doesn’t 
\/ 1 1 1  l\|l  IvJ  look  as  if  anything  can  put  the 

^  newspapers  out  to  pasture.” 

P  As  to  the  total  field,  adver- 

\  llQUrP  m  mm  rising’s  greatness  is  indicated  by 
\  *  J  ^  M'  'M  ^  condition  that  alarms  some  of 

\  M  in  its  leaders,  Mr.  Duffy  said.  Four 

\  per  cent  of  budgets  went  into 

\  /  advertising  in  the  1920’s,  and 

\  /  today  only  2.4%  is  allocated  to 

advertising.  And  he  said: 
“That  means  advertising  is 


COFFEE  BREAK — The  chairman  of  the  Newspaper  Food  Editors  Con¬ 
ference,  Charles  D.  Buddie,  and  Mrs.  Buddie  (at  left)  sip  coffee  with 
Duncan  Hines  and  Mrs.  Hinas  at  a  breakfast  given  by  Nebraska  Con¬ 
solidated  Mills,  II  '  ~  . . 


licensee  of  Duncan  Hines  Baking  Mixes. 


now  selling  more  goods  for  less 
cost.  Is  there  anything  wrong 
with  that?  I  am  pleased  to  be 
in  a  business  that  can  sell  more 
goods  for  less  expenditure.  If 
we  can  continue  to  sell  more  for 
less  we  are  in  a  very  respect¬ 
able  industry  indeed.” 

Mr.  Duffy  was  introduced  by 
R.  S.  Nicholson,  West-Holliday 


Liaison  Office 
Is  Maintained 

The  Foreign  Journalists  Liai¬ 
son  Office  of  the  United  States 
Information  Agency  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  operated  in  the 
Fiske  Building,  250  W.  57th 
Street,  New  York  City,  it  was 
announced  this  week. 

David  Brown  has  been  as¬ 
signed  by  the  agency  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  functions  of  the  of- 
service  to  foreign 


iVetc  Bulletin  Format 
The  ABC  News  Bulletin,  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Audit  Bureau  of  fice 
Circulations,  appeared  in  a  new  correspondents.  Mr.  Brown  has 
format  for  the  issue  released  been  serving  the  USIA  abroad 
prior  to  the  ABC  convention.  for  12  years,  the  last  five  of 

- which  were  spent  in  Paris. 

Formerly  for  20  years  he  was 
a  foreign  and  war  correspond- 
\  ent  for  Reuters,  serving  in 
I  Moscow  and  Berlin  and  else- 
-  f  where.  About  15  years  ago, 

X  working  for  Reuters  in 

y  \  New  York,  he  was  membership 

secretary  of  the  Foreign  Press 
~  Association. 


^  Bernard 
of  Hollywood 


Per  Capita  Income 
31%  Above  the 
National  Average 


Pioneer  in  the  field  of  religious  advertising,  the  Keister 
“Support  the  Church”  feature,  after  ten  years  of  ex¬ 
perience,  brings  you 

VARIETY  •  QUALITY  •  PERMANENCY  •  PROFIT 

in  each  and  every  ad.  Over  900  newspapers  now  use 
this  nationally  popular  series  regularly. 

Write  now  for  proofs  and  prices. 


Anna  Zenger  Library 

Mrs.  Robert  F.  Wagner,  wife 
of  New  York  City’s  mayor,  will 
dedicate  the  second  Anna  Maul- 
in  Zenger  Memorial  Library  at 
the  John  Peter  Zenger  School, 
the  Bronx,  on  Oct.  18.  The 
library  is  the  gift  of  the  Lucy 
Stone  Leagrue. 
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ink  to  match  this  sweater 


by  Presstime:  Monday  8:00  A.  M 


Huber  ink  to  match 


en  route  same  day 


One  Thursday  afternoon,  our  Chicago  office  received  a 
call  from  The  Grand  Rapids  Pn  \ss.  An  advertiser 
featuring  a  brown  sweater  in  Mfuiday’s  paper  wanted  to  show 
the  sweater’s  actual  color.  Ink  to  match  was  needed  by 
presstime,  Monday  morning  at  8:00. 

The  next  morning,  Friday,  the  sweater  arrived  at  Huber  by 
Special  Delivery.  Work  was  started  immediately:  color 
matcheil . . .  ink  mixed.  By  4:00  that  afternoon  Grand  Rapids 
knew  the  Huber  Ink  would  reach  them  that  evening — 
two  days  ahead  of  schedule. 

ESLLT:  Publisher  and  advertiser  delighted. 

This  is  the  kind  of  service  you  can  count  on  from  Huber’s 
strategically-located  plants  and  service  stations. 


J.  M.  HUBER  CORPORATION  Huber  Products  in  Uso  Since  1780 


Hillside  and  Bayonne,  N.  J.  ■  Chicago,  McCook  and  East  St.  Louis,  III, 
Borger,  Texas  •  Boston,  Mass.  •  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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ANOTHER 


CLINE-WESTINGHOUSE 


INSTALLATION 


V/ea^er  DVttSbUfS^ 

toA  rtUt  ' 


iviv/a- 


u^eks  Trucejn 


Store 


SUj 


Cline-Westinghouse  [)lays  a  kev  role  in 
the  expansion  program  of  the  Pittshiirgii 
Sun-Telegraph  .  .  .  the  family  newspaper 
in  the  city  of  the  '"(iolden  Triangle”. 

Operating  a  battery  of  12  new  hi-speed 
metropolitan  newspaper  press  units  in  the 
recently  completed  Sun-Telegraph  annex 
building  are  Cline-W  estinghouse  Drives  and 
Controls.  Engineered  to  co-ordinate  the 


printing  qualities  of  the  press  Avith  the 
circulation  demands  of  the  Sun-Telegraph, 
this  electrical  equipment  including  reels, 
tensions  and  pasters,  exemplifies  the  speed 
and  efhcicncy  Cline-\\  estinghouse  brings  to 
America’s  foremost  newspapers. 

\\  ith  a  "heritage  for  progress”  Cline 
engineers  are  able  to  give  you  the  latest 
features  in  unit  drives  and  control  systems 
to  best  meet  your  present  and  future  needs. 


ELECTRIC  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

3405  WEST  47TH  STREET,  CHICAGO  32 

let  Angeles  17,  California  *  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
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CLASSIFIED  CUNIC 


Experienced  Staff^s 
Errors  Are  Costly 


Experienced  staff  members  for  autos;  the  nine-column 
were  found  guilty  of  a  majority  page. 

of  errors  traced  in  a  month-  Unnecessary  statistical  re¬ 
long  check  of  the  Oakland  Tri-  cords  should  be  tossed  out.  One 
bane’s  classified  advertising  de-  paper  uses  a  small  bonus  for 


new  one  hoping  it  will  attract 
enough  ads  to  make  it  pay;  but 
it  is  really  surprising  how  many 
heads  are  carried  day  after  day 
with  only  1,  2,  or  3  ads  when 
these  ads  could  just  as  well  be 
put  under  ‘Sale  Articles’  or 
‘Sale  Miscellaneous’  and  get 
just  as  good  results.  Many  pa- 
P®rs  have  a  number  of  sub¬ 
heads  under  ‘Help  Wanted’  that 
could  easily  be  eliminated.  Eye 


Unnecessary  statistical  re-  ^ 

cords  should  be  tossed  out.  One  Apparency  though  is  desirable 
„„„„„  „„„„  „  _ _ ,1  . _  .  for  the  small  sections  who 


Vlarav  o  vacaooa.aAV'U  v  c»  oiiacaaa  MVllUO  XML  .  .«  •  «  19  ff 

partment.  errorless  monthly  performance.  ®  ig  00  . 

Forty  of  68  errors  in  mis-  Printed  cards  handle  mail  or- 
classification  were  by  more  ex-  ders  and  inquiries  economically.  Profit  with  2 
perienced  staffers.  Staff  errors  On  the  help  side,  part-time  ^  ^  , 


totalled  223  with  73,969  ads  employes  for  rush  periods  hold 
handled  during  the  month.  payroll  costs  in  line  and  help 

The  small  number  of  mis-  build  a  trained  reserve, 
takes  by  part-time  workers  on  Telephone  procedure  checks 
Saturday  and  Sunday  is  a  mat-  will  cut  out  unprofitable  calls. 


Storm  Sections 

Portland,  Me. 


.  Although  hurricanes  Carol 
Telephone  procedure  checks  Ej^a  knocked  out  power 


rr  nf  ™  unproiitaoie  cans,  to  some  papers  in  New  England 

ter  of  note,  Fred  Dunster,  as-  The  Mercury-News  maintains  io,t  month  allfiveGannettnub- 

sistant  classified  manager,  said  an  eieht  Dosition  nhone  room  ® P 

^  position  pnone  room  illations  in  Maine  weathered  the 

in  presenring  the  report  to  the  for  $30  a  month,  Mr.  Henry  ctorm  and  came  out  with  two 
Western  Classified  Advertising  said  “  ^  ^ 


supplements. 

Carol,  the  more  destructive 


lent  collections  by  a  gill  rather  prompted  a  special 


Association  recently  at  Santa  Emnlove  aids  include-  trans-  ®“PP‘®‘P®';“-  .  x  x- 

Barbara  Calif  •  “™P\°y®  Carol,  the  more  destructive 

uaroara,  oaiil.  ,ent  collections  by  a  giil  rather  .f  xu.  x^.  nromnted  a  snecial 

Extra  girls  made  no  errors  than  by  an  outside  collector;  pUire  supC^i^  ti^r  12 
m  type  instructions,  with  five  studies  of  more  efficient  ways  £1—=  anrflo  Tuts  When  25 

f  r'""*  T"  srco“,Vwen.sr 


'’'oT26*°miI?unS?s^:v>H  words  '^“idna  brought  our25,000  cop- 

Of  26  misunderstood  words,  office  call  backs  by  outside  :  ^  -  eieht-naFe  suonle- 

only  SIX  were  in  the  phone  salesmen  to  check  on  customer  Tont  ^  ^ 

room,  the  report  showed.  Other  calls.  meni. 

staff  errors  were:  spelling  34;  “Save  space  by  cutting  down  *•  j  • 

date  of  insertion,  32 ;  wrong  on  unnecessary  classifications.  Aids  lviW3Ill&lls 

word,  6 ;  omitted  words,  17 ;  reducing  size  of  headings,  cut  SOUTH  Bend,  Ind. 

price  of  copy,  10;  error  in  size,  off  rules,  elimination  of  stream-  The  South  Bend  Tribune  re- 

3;  and  error  in  year  of  auto,  ers,  Mr.  Henry  advised.  cently  turned  over  its  street 


The  steff  e^rs  cost  the  vertisers  to  start  a  new  classi-  wanis  Club  members,  who  c 
Tribune  $l,09o  in  rebates  and  fication  or  often  we  start  a  lected  $2,345.99  in  the  sale 

re-runs.  Composing  room  errors  _ _ _ _ 

cost  $1,158. 

It  takes  more  than  sales  to 
make  profits,  said  Har  Henry, 

San  Jose  Mercury-News,  in  list-  ^  |  n  III  ATI  iki  I 

ing  42  ways  a  classified  adver-  W  I  VC  w  W  L  I  I  N  ■ 

tising  manager  can  cut  opera¬ 
tional  costs. 

Pa^oll  compri-ses  three-  This  ad  will  appeal  to  a  circulation  manager  (or 
fourths  of  departmental  ex-  ,  i 

pense  and  hence  departmental  second  man)  on  medium  Size  or  metropolitan 

efficiency  moves  ^e  well  worth  newspaper  who  is  not  necessarily  looking  for  a 
every  effort,  Mr.  Henry  empha-  .  /  /  & 

sized.  Errors  and  adjustments  new  JOD. 
not  only  drain  revenue  but 

cause  dissatisfied  customers,  he  We  have  an  opening  for  a  circulation  manager, 

“One  newspaper  checks  even  preferably  experienced  in  morning-evening'Sunday 

proof  pa^s  in  advance,’’  ^  exceptional  opportunity  for  man  who 

shown  their  own  mistakes  as  can  do  a  good  administrative  and  promotional  job 

many  do  not  realize  them.  One  city  of  350,000  in  area  12. 

daily  has  a  special  form  for 

errors  which  must  be  signed  by  * .  i  •  i  i 

the  makers.”  replies  treated  in  absolute  confidence.  Please 

Other  matters  for  considers-  tdi  yg  about  your  circulation  experience, 
tion  in  departmental  checkups  ^ 

Shifting  of  accounts  not  re-  Address  Box  4200,  care  Editor  H  Publisher, 
quiring  personal  servicing  to 
the  phone  room;  realigning 
territories  to  reduce  the  need 


women  are 
in  their  best 

food 

mood 

when  they  are 
reading  offerings 
of  their  own 
merchant  in  their 
home-town 
LOCAL  newspaper. 


came  off  the  presses. 

Edna  brought  out  25,000  cop- 


unnecessary  classifications,  IVlwanians 

ducing  size  of  headings,  cut  SOUTH  Bend,  Ind. 

f  rules,  elimination  of  stream-  The  South  Bend  Tribune  re- 
s,  Mr.  Henry  advised.  cently  turned  over  its  street 

“We  yield  to  pressure  *of  ad-  sales  for  one  hour  to  local  Ki- 
rtisers  to  start  a  new  classi-  wanis  Club  members,  who  col- 


Retail  Food 
Advertising 

UP  47% 

first  9  months,  1954 


GRAND 

ISLAND 


.RDOTY 
'  MARKET 


(Sl;r  dranh  Jalatih 
latlg  JInbpprn&pnl 

19,009  Circulation 
99.4%  Covoroso  City 
64.4%  Covarogo  7  Ceuntlai 
41.6%  Covorago  14  Ceuntlot 

A  STAUFFER  PUBLICATION 

ARTHUR  H.  HAGG  A  ASSOCIATIS 
Nationol  Roprosgntgtlvo 
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It’s  Check  &  Double  Check 
For  ABC  Auditing  Staff 


ABC  Membership 
1914 

Advertisers  . 

Agencies  . 

Daily  Newspapers  . 

Weekly  Newspapers  . 

Magazines  . 


By  Leo  II.  Smith  pervision  of  senior  auditors.  Approximately  110,000  audit  Business  Papers  .... 

^  They  must  have  an  accounting  hours  were  required  during  the  Farm  Papers  . 

ABC  Chief  Auditor  background,  must  be  inquisi-  fiscal  year  ending  August  31, 

Article  I  of  the  Bureau’s  By-  tive,  skeptical  and  have  an  in-  1954  to  verify,  through  field  loial  . 

laws  reads  in  part  as  follows:  dependent  and  honest  con-  auditors’  examinations,  the  1954 

“Each  Publisher’s  Statement  science.  Despite  the  necessity  publishers’  claims  of  paid  circu-  Advertisers 

and  each  Audit  Report  issued  of  not  being  able  to  lead  a  lation.  The  examinations  con-  Agencies 

to  members  shall  embrace  fig-  normal  life  because  of  the  ex-  ducted  by  the  field  auditors  Daily  Newspapers  .. 

ures  and  facts  bearing  on  the  tensive  travel  and  the  necessity  cover  the  following  operations  Weekly  Newspapers 

quantity,  quality,  distribution  of  being  away  from  home  for  of  newspaper  publishers:  Magazines 

of  circulation  and  circulation  many  months  at  a  time,  they  1.  Examination  of  print  pa-  Business  Papers  ... 

methods;  thereby  enabling  qual-  must  be,  in  a  large  measure,  per,  invoices  and  pressroom  re-  Farm  Papers  . 

ity  as  well  as  quantity  to  be  taciturn,  aloof,  diplomatic  and  ports.  Total 

AudH  Report  sLTZ  Vosl  ^o  be  help-  2.  Transcript  of  publishers’  - 

Audit  Keport  snail  be  ttiose  circulation  records  —  including  *  , ^  ^ 

verified  by  Bureau  Auditors.  ...  -  ,  .  the  tablishment  of  arrf 

Facts,  without  opinion,  to  be  In  addition  to  the  exhaustive  pgj.|Qjj  covered  by  the  audit _  carrier,  dea 

reported.”  checking  by  the  staff  of  field  broken  down  into  both  paid  and  circulation  by  zone 

auditors,  the  Audit  Bureau  classifications  and,  fur- 

Today,  facts  are  what  count,  maintains  a  staff  of  “house  ther,  into  all  divisions  of  these  fhe  total 

In  order  to  obtain  the  facts  auditors’’  who  carefully  check  two  breakdowns,  such  as,  car-  ®."®  ^® 

referred  to  above,  the  Audit  all  procedures  and  mathemati-  rier,  dealer  mail  and  street  ven-  individually  receive 

Bureau  maintains  a  staff  of  ap-  cal  calculations  of  the  work  dor  circulation  for  city,  retail  copies  me  u  ing  cs 

proximately  70  field  auditors  the  Bureau’s  office  trading  and  all  other  zones.  •  *i**'j'^ 

who  are  constantly  engaged  In  ^  3  „„,l  'TS 

the  offices  of  its  publisher  ,  totals, 

members  examining  any  and  all  I"  recent  years,  many  pub-  nr  nf  Finally—* 

records  considered  by  the  hshers  and  circulation  mana-  month  or  year  to  each  of  ggetion  for  the  A 

Bureau  to  be  necessary  to  es-  gers  have  come  to  recognize  snedaf  rlducS  ‘^®''®1^®‘1 

tablish  the  facts  in  connection  that  the  standards  of  the  Audit  pj.jce3  ’  ^  ^  mation  considered 

with  publishers’  claims  as  to  Bureau  of  Circulations  which,  ,  «  t  •  i  j-  elaborate  on  any  a 

paid  circulation.  These  men  they  have  themselves  so  largely  policy— including  indicated  above  c 

range  in  age  from  the  20’s  to  created,  result  in  greater  reve-  jj*  percentages  be  necessary,  fully 

the  60’s,  and  many  of.  them  nue  and,  by  outlawing  certain  'jsoW  ctTes  for 

hf 'excels"  oT?5^JeaS.^“"'^^^'°"  competitive  practices,  material-  covered  by  the  report-again, 

^  '  ly  lowered  operating  costs,  by  trade  zones.  ■^1  this  in 

Carefully  Trained  This,  it  is  believed,  results  in  5^  Analysis  of  carrier  and  Audit 

These  men  are  carefully  increased  circulation  revenue  mail  subscription  sales— whe-  Publisher’s  Stetem 

selected  and  are  put  through  a  nnd  has  played  a  major  part  in  ther  induced  by  premium,  com-  ®.  ,  js  ri  u  ion 

rigid  training  program.  First,  keeping  newspapers,  as  well  as  bination  and  special  offers,  con- 

in  the  Bureau’s  offices  and,  all  other  publications,  financial-  tests  or  insurance  contracts.  „  "  j."® 

later,  in  the  field  under  the  su-  ly  successful.  6.  Policy  as  to  arrears— es-  f  nublishera 


Russell  R.  Whitman 
1914-17 


Stanley  Clague 
1917-27 


CHARTER  MEMBERS 


We  are  proud  to  have 
been  associated  with 
the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulation 
for  forty  years 


Ltoki  to 


reaching 


in  Louisville 
a  metropolitan  city 
of  over  600.000 


plus 


15%  or  better  coverage 
in  79  Counties  of  the 
Kentuckiana  Area 


Combined  Daily  Circulation:  378,869  •  Sunday  Circulation:  306,673 
NATIONALLY  REPRESENTED  BY  THE  BRANHAM  COMPANY 

editor  ac  PUBLISHER  for  Oaober  16,  1954 


ABC  Brought  Era 
Of  Factual  Data 


Former  Chairmen  of  the  Board 


The  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula-  newspapers  and  periodicals.  It 
tions  was  bom  of  necessity,  extends  to  the  present  time, 
back  in  1914,  and  its  steady  during  which  ABC  has  steadily 
growth  over  the  past  40  years  advanced  the  standards  of  veri- 
is  a  testimonial  to  the  men  of  fied  circulation, 
vision  who  saw  the  need  for  The  first  convention,  at  which 
verified  circulation  in  the  pub-  delegates  from  advertisers, 
lication  field.  agencies  and  publishers  were 

Through  mutual  organization,  present,  was  held  in  Chicago, 
the  buyers  and  sellers  of  adver-  May  20,  1914.  At  that  time  the 
tising  space  have  perfected  the  completed  plan  was  submitted, 
standards  and  procedure  of  de-  with  such  by-laws,  rules  and 
fining  and  classifying  circula-  regulations  as  were  deemed  nec- 
tion.  Prior  to  1914,  space  was  essary.  These  were  adopted  and 
bought  in  a  haphazard  manner  the  Bureau  started  at  once  to 
without  any  close  scrutiny  of  establish  itself  upon  the  funda-  _ 

the  methods  used  to  obtain  mentally  sound  idea  of  coopera-  B  1927-50— P.  L.  Thomson,  Western  Electric  Co..  New  York, 

the  circulation  the  publisher  tion  and  self-regulation.  The  in-  ^ 
claimed.  corporation  was  completed  and 

R  II  F  1  n>  charter  was  issued  Aug.  21,  bought  and  sold  with  the  almost  ular  choice  for  the  ma 

Recall  l>arly  Days  1914.  ludicrous  conditions  which  ex-  directorship.  “Never  in 

Any  “unabridged”  history  of  Qne  of  the  moving  spirits  in  isted  before  the  ABC  was  estab-  perience  has  a  new  mo 

the  Audit  Bureau  would,  of  ne-  tiie  genesis  of  ABC  was  Orlan-  lished  and  which  the  ABC  re-  in  its  critical  period  been 

cessity,  contain  a  long  list  of  (jo  C.  Harn,  who  not  only  took  placed.  with  a  more  capable  helm 

personalities  and  policies  which  an  active  part  in  the  formation  “The  things  which  publishers  said  Mr.  Butler.  “Thos 

have  played  such  an  important  of  the  Bureau,  but  served  as  do  today  for  the  information  of  know  Russell  know  that 
part  in  the  Bureau’s  growth,  president  of  ABC  for  seven  advertisers  are  accepted  by  the  plosion  that  could  sha 
This  history,  however,  is  a  years  and  then  was  appointed  advertisers  as  nothing  out  of  Washington  monument 
streamlined  version  of  40  years  managing  director,  serving  13  the  ordinary  and  the  publishers  find  Whitman  still  a  cj 
of  ABC.  Suffice  to  say,  ABC  years  in  the  latter  post  He  re-  think  of  them  in  about  the  same  server,  smoking  a  strong 
has  supplanted  chaos  with  con-  tired  in  1939.  Now  in  his  80’s,  way,”  he  continued.  “Yet,  25  (Mr.  Whitman  later  retu 
fidence  in  the  minds  of  all  en-  Mr.  Ham  lives  in  Santa  Bar-  years  ago,  the  advertisers  would  the  newspaper  field.) 


jch  Babcox  Jones  Thomson 

1914-18 — Louis  Bruch,  American  Radiator  Co.,  Chicago. 
1918-19 — E.  S.  Babcox,  Firestone  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.,  Akron. 


1919-20 — L.  B.  Jones,  Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  Rochester. 


gaged  in  the  buying  and  selling 
of  advertising,  as  far  as  print 
media  are  concerned. 

Oldtimers  will  recall  there 
were  three  distinct  periods  in 
the  history  of  organized  efforts 
to  secure  authentic  circulation 
data.  The  first  began  in  the 
early  days  of  advertising,  when 
the  idea  of  securing  lists  (not 
audits)  of  publications  was  first 
bom.  This  continued  through 
the  second  period,  beginning 
about  1899,  when  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  American  Advertisers 
was  established.  One  phase  of 
the  Three  A’s  was  its  efforts  to 
obtain  verification  of  newspaper 
and  periodical  circulations.  Such 
efforts  to  disspell  the  secrecy  of 
boasted  circulation  claims  met 
with  decided  publisher  opposi¬ 
tion. 

Third  Era  Begins 

The  plan  of  the  Three  A’s 
which  covers  the  second  period, 
was  virtually  abandoned  in  1913 
because  of  the  responsibility  and 
expense  of  verifying  circulation 
were  too  much  of  a  burden  for 
the  advertiser  to  carry  alone. 
A  merger  of  two  similarly- 
minded  groups — Eastern  and 
Western — paved  the  way  for  the 
organization  of  what  was  to  be¬ 
come  the  ABC. 

The  third  era  then  began — 
that  of  accurate  and  authorita¬ 
tive  data  on  the  circulation  of 
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bara,  Calif. 

Tells  of  Changed  Attitude 

Shortly  after  the  ABC  passed 
its  20th  anniversary,  Mr.  Ham, 
in  commenting  on  the  progress 
of  the  Bureau,  told  E&P: 

“The  Audit  Bureau  is  not  a 
perfected  instrument.  That  we 
all  recognize.  But,  if  we  are 
really  to  appreciate  what  we 
have,  all  we  need  to  do  is  to 
compare  the  conditions  today 
under  which  advertising  is 


have  been  too  timid  to  suggest 
them  and  publishers  would  have 
been  indignant  if  they  had  been 
asked  for.  This  has  been  the 
influence  of  the  ABC.” 

First  managing  director  of 
the  Bureau  was  the  late  Russell 
R.  Whitman,  who  had  been  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Boston  (Mass.) 
American.  The  late  Burridge  D. 
Butler,  former  publisher  of  the 
Prairie  Farmer,  in  recalling  the 
early  beginnings  of  ABC,  told 
how  Mr.  Whitman  was  the  pop- 
lllllllll 


Need  Same  Zeal  as  Founders 


In  connection  with  the  40th 
anniversary  celebration,  the  Bu¬ 
reau  has  published  a  36-page 
illustrated  book,  “The  Story  of 
the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
tions.”  In  the  introduction,  Wil¬ 
liam  A.  Hart,  chairman  of  the 
board,  says: 

“By  making  it  possible  to  in¬ 
vest  advertising  dollars  on  the 
basis  of  FACTS,  I  believe  that 
the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
tions  has  served  as  the  basic 
factor  in  the  successful  use  of 
printed  media.  *  *  *  we  are  re¬ 
minded,  however,  that  we  no 
longer  have  the  benefit  of  the 
zeal  of  the  Bureau’s  founders, 
inspired  as  they  were  with  their 
first-hand  experience  with  be- 
fore-and-after  1914  conditions. 
.4BC  standards  are  now  widely 


accepted  as  the  standard  meas¬ 
urement  of  circulation  values  in 
buying  and  selling  advertising 
space.  There  is  a  danger,  how¬ 
ever,  that  this  great  force  for 
the  protection  of  advertising 
and  publishing  interests  may 
now  be  taken  for  granted.  This 
must  not  happen. 

*  *  * 

“As  a  heritage  of  great  value 
to  American  industry,  the  Bu¬ 
reau’s  work  merits  the  interest 
and  understanding  of  business 
leaders.  Providing  as  it  does 
the  tools  that  are  indispensable 
to  advertising  success,  the 
maintenance  of  the  Bureau’s 
success  needs  the  active  interest 
and  participation  of  all  in  the 
advertising  and  publishing  in¬ 
dustry.” 


Shryock  Succeeds  Harn 

Stanley  Clague,  a  Chicago  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  man  and  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Bureau, 
was  another  important  figure  in 
ABC  affairs.  He  served  the  or¬ 
ganization  as  managing  director 
from  1917  until  his  death  in 
1927.  His  son,  Stanley  R. 
Clague,  Modem  Hospital  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  is  now  an  ABC  di¬ 
rector  from  the  business  paper 
division  and  secretary  of  the 
Board. 

Following  Mr.  Ham  as  man¬ 
aging  director  has  been  James 
N.  Shryock,  former  Chicago 
Daily  News  business  and  circu¬ 
lation  manager  and  later  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Indianapo¬ 
lis  (Ind.)  News.  Mr.  Shryock 
has  personified  the  integrity  and 
progressive  spirit  which  have 
characterized  the  growth  of 
ABC  under  his  direction  since 
September  1,  1939.  He  is  today 
president  and  managing  director 
of  the  Bureau.  He  was  named 
president  last  June  under  t 
change  in  the  Bureau  set-up 
providing  for  a  president  and 
two  vice-presidents  on  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  staff. 

While  the  backbone  of  the 
ABC  is  its  efficient  and  highly- 
trained  auditing  staff,  the 
policy-making  body  is  the  board 
of  directors,  consisting  of  men 
(Continued  on  page  40) 
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The  ABC  SYMBOL,  which  appears  at 
the  head  of  this  page,  is  your  brand— 
the  reader's  brand— on  this  magazine.  It 
stands  for  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations.  It 
means  that  this  magazine  will  stay  in  business 
only  so  long  as  it  continues  to  serve  its  readers 
to  their  satisfaction. 

That  Bureau— known  for  short  as  ABC— is 
a  voluntary,  nonprofit,  cooperative  association 
founded  in  1914  by  a  group  of  publishers,  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  advertising  agencies  who  wanted 
to  establish  and  maintain  higher  standards  of 
publishing  practices  than  then  prevailed.  Its  pri¬ 
mary  and  specific  purpose  was  to  set  up  yard¬ 
sticks  to  appraise  circulation  values  and  to  verify 
the  claims  of  publishers  as  to  their  circulations. 
For  the  buyer  of  advertising  space  this  provides 
an  effective  means  to  take  some  of  the  guesswork 
out  of  buying  and  to  reconcile  the  conflicting 
claims  of  competing  publishers.  BUSINESS 
WEEK  magazine  has  aptly  described  ABC  as 
“the  publisher’s  conscience— and  cop.” 

But  in  doing  that  job,  ABC  performs  an¬ 
other  function  of  high  importance  to  the 
readers  of  ABC  member  publications.  It  pro¬ 
vides  a  constant  pressure  on  the  publishers  to 
keep  alive  in  their  staffs  a  sense  of  primary  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  their  readers.  That  is  because  the 
most  simple  and  direct  method  of  making  a 
publication  responsible  to  its  readers  is  to  place 
upon  it  a  purchase  price,  whether  by  subscrip¬ 
tion  or  newsstand  purchase.  The  right  to  pur¬ 
chase  or  to  refrain  from  purchasing  a  publica¬ 
tion  gives  to  the  reader  and  to  no  one  else  the 
power  to  pass  effective  judgment  on  the  pub¬ 
lisher’s  success  in  serving  the  reading  public. 
Each  paid  publication  will  grow  or  languish,  will 
prosper  or  fail,  in  proportion  as  it  wins  or  loses 
the  following  of  thousands  or  millions  of  read¬ 
ers.  The  readers,  by  their  patronage,  record  their 
judgments  as  to  whether  the  publisher  and  his 
publication  are  measuring  up  to  their  responsi¬ 
bility  to  them. 


And  that  is  where  the  ABC  comes  into  the 
reader’s  picture.  The  newspaper  or  magazine 
that  carries  the  ABC  symbol  on  its  masthead 
must  in  the  first  place  be  a  paid  circulation  pub¬ 
lication.  Moreover,  it  must  conform  to  the  high 
standards  set  up  by  the  Bureau  as  to  terms  of 
payment  and  accounting  methods.  And  again 
it  must  open  all  of  its  books  to  the  auditors  of 
the  Bureau  on  demand. 

SINCE  THE  INFORMATION  thus  determined  by 
thorough  and  impartial  audit  is  periodically 
made  public  through  the  ABC  statements  and 
audit  reports,  it  is  constantly  available  to  and 
universally  used  by  advertisers  who  are  consid¬ 
ering  the  purchase  of  space  in  an  ABC  publica¬ 
tion.  These  reports  show  the  circulation  trend, 
as  verified  and  certified  by  ABC,  and  thus  put 
the  advertisers  in  a  position  to  know  whether  or 
not  the  publisher  is  rendering  satisfactory  serv¬ 
ice  to  his  readers. 

Thus  the  publisher  who-  submits  his  publica¬ 
tion  to  the  supervision  and  discipline  of  ABC 
affirms  in  the  strongest  possible  manner  that  he 
recognizes  his  primary  obligation  is  to  his  read¬ 
ers  and  that  he  owes  his  standing  to  a  voluntary 
demand  by  those  readers.  It  follows  that  the 
editors  of  ABC  publications  must  be  exception¬ 
ally  alert  to  the  desires  of  their  readers  and 
responsive  to  their  needs,  since  any  decline  in 
circulation  will  soon  show  up  in  the  ABC  state¬ 
ments  and  audit  reports. 

That  is  why  we  describe  the  ABC  symbol 
as  the  reader’s  brand.  It  shows  that  a  pub¬ 
lication  must  be  primarily  responsive  to  him  and 
that  he  holds  in  his  own  hands  its  success  or 
failure.  And  that  ABC  symbol  is  not  only  a 
constant  reminder  to  him  of  that  fact,  but  also 
an  equally  constant  reminder  to  all  concerned 
that  the  reader’s  willingness  to  pay  for  the  ABC 
publication  is  the  acid  test  of  its  value  to  him 
and  to  the  advertiser. 
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Era  of  Facts 

{Continued  from  page  38) 
dedicated  to  the  founding  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  Bureau.  They  rep¬ 
resent  six  divisions  of  mem¬ 
bership;  advertisers,  agencies, 
newspapers,  magazines,  farm 
papers  and  business  papers. 

Bruch  1st  President 

The  late  Ix)uis  Bruch,  then  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  American 
Radiator  Co.,  Chicago,  headed 
the  organization  for  the  first 
five  years  of  its  existence.  He 
was  succeeded  by  E.  S.  Babcox, 
then  advertising  manager  of  the 
Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co., 
now  publisher  of  several  busi¬ 
ness  papers  in  Akron,  Ohio.  He 
was  succeeded  by  the  late  Lewis 
B.  Jones,  then  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Eastman  Kodak 
Company.  Mr.  Jones  served  one 
term  as  president  (1919-20)  and 
was  a  director  from  1915  to 
1929,  being  re-elected  a  director 
in  1930,  a  position  he  held  until 
his  death. 

O.  C.  Harn,  then  advertising 
manager  of  the  National  Lead 
Co.,  became  ABC  president  in 
1920,  succeeding  Mr.  Jones.  Mr. 
Harn  had  served  continuously 
on  the  board  from  the  inception 
of  the  Bureau.  He  continued  as 
president  until  1927,  when,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  death  of  Stanley 
Clague,  he  was  asked  to  serve 
as  managing  director. 

Mr.  Harn  was  succeeded  as 
president  by  Philip  L.  Thomson, 
then  director  of  public  relations 
for  Western  Electric  Co.,  who 
had  been  a  director  since  1925. 
Phil  Thomson  demonstrated  an 
amazing  energy  in  promoting 
the  interests  of  the  Bureau.  He 
continued  in  that  key  position 
until  his  resignation  in  1950. 

Stresses  Cooperation 

Mr.  Thomson,  over  the  years, 
proved  to  be  an  impartial  pre¬ 
siding  officer  and  a  tireless 
worker  for  ABC.  On  one  occa¬ 
sion,  he  told  E&P  that  the  Audit 
Bureau  is  distinctly  an  Ameri¬ 
can  institution.  “It  has  suc¬ 
ceeded,”  he  said,  “because  of 
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the  willingness  and  ability  of 
more  than  1,500  publishers,  al¬ 
though  in  competition  with  each 
other,  .to  cooperate  with  adver¬ 
tisers  and  agents  upon  a  joint 
undertaking  to  raise  and  main¬ 
tain  the  standards  of  a  business 
in  the  growth  of  which  they 
have  a  mutual  interest  ...  It 
has  provided  a  striking  example 
of  how  an  industry,  entirely 
without  interference  or  threat 
of  interference  on  the  part  of 
the  government,  has  been  able 
to  keep  its  house  in  order.” 

Upon  Mr.  Thomson’s  retire¬ 
ment  as  president,  the  ABC 
board  changed  its  by-laws  to 
provide  that  a  president  could 
only  serve  one  consecutive  two- 
year  term.  H.  H.  Kynett,  Ait- 
kin-Kynett  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
was  named  ABC  president.  Mr. 
Kynett  had  served  on  the  board 
since  1935  and  as  first  vice- 
president  since  1941.  Under  his 
administration,  steps  were  taken 
to  greatly  expand  the  Bureau’s 
promotion  program,  including  a 
motion  picture,  “Now  We 
Know,”  which  has  had  wide  cir¬ 
culation  among  advertising 
groups  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  and  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  series  of  media 
clinics  to  explain  the  function 
of  ABC  reports. 

William  A.  Hart,  E.  I.  duPont 


de  Nemours  &  Co.,  Wilming¬ 
ton,  Del.,  was  elected  ABC 
president  and  chairman  of  the 
board  in  1952,  to  succeed  Mr. 
Kynett,  who  has  continued  as 
an  agency  director  on  the  board. 
The  past  two  years  have  seen 
the  continuance  of  a  vigorous 
promotion  program  in  behalf  of 
the  Bureau  and  a  continued  gain 
in  membership.  This  year,  for 
the  second  time,  October  has 
been  designated  as  “ABC 
Month,”  with  a  heavy  program 
of  educational  material  and  pro¬ 
motion  ads  on  the  importance 
of  ABC  to  advertisers  and  sub¬ 
scribers. 

Many  Staff  Stalwarts 

Under  the  new  plan  adopted 
at  the  June  meeting  of  the 
board,  Mr.  Hart  continues  as 
chairman  of  the  board.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  position  of  paid 
president,  the  board  established 
two  vicepresidents  on  the  Bu¬ 
reau’s  staff.  To  these  positions 
the  board  appointed  William  F. 
Hoffmann,  formerly  assistant 
managing  director  in  the  New 
York  office,  and  Alan  T.  Wol¬ 
cott,  director  of  public  relations. 

Assisting  Mr.  Shryock  in  the 
administration  of  Bureau  af¬ 
fairs  are  A.  R.  Petterson,  who 
has  been  with  ABC  since  it  or¬ 
ganized  an  auditing  staff,  now 
assistant  to  the  managing  direc¬ 
tor;  and  Carl  Gazley,  who  for 
years  has  handled  Bureau  public 
relations  and  memberships,  as¬ 
sistant  managing  director. 

From  the  ABC’s  early  begin¬ 
nings,  the  late  E.  W.  Chandler 
served  for  many  years  as  chief 
auditor.  He  has  been  succeeded 
by  Leo  H.  Smith.  Also  included 
on  the  executive  staff  are  such 
veterans  as: 

Vernon  Hanson,  manager,  pub¬ 
lisher’s  statement  department; 
W.  D.  Haines,  controller;  and 
Miss  Grace  Walker,  who  has 
been  secretary  to  the  board  for 
many  years.  There  are  32  staff 
members  in  the  ABC  Quarter 
Century  Club  who  have  con¬ 
tributed  substantially  to  the 
Bureau’s  success. 


All  divisions  of  the  Bureau 
have  had  their  stalwarts  on  the  ^ 
board.  Among  the  distinguished 
advertiser  directors  was  the  late 
Fred  R.  Davis,  General  Electric 
Co.,  who  served  on  the  board 
for  many  years  and  was 
honored  with  the  first  vice¬ 
presidency.  Chairman  William 
Hart  is  the  oldest  member  in 
point  of  service  on  the  present 
board  with  27  years  to  his 
credit. 

The  agencies  likewise  have 
been  well  represented,  dating 
back  to  the  organizational 
period  when  the  late  A.  W. 
Erickson  was  an  active  partici¬ 
pant.  Bernard  C.  Duffy,  now 
president  of  Batten,  Barton, 
Durstine  &  Osborn,  is  the  oldest 
agency  member  of  the  present 
board  in  point  of  service.  Mr. 
Duffy  has  been  representing 
agencies  since  1933.  Another  f 
veteran  agency  representative  is  ' 
E.  Ross  Gamble,  Leo  Burnett 
Co.,  who  has  been  ABC  treas¬ 
urer  for  the  last  16  years. 

For  years,  Stanley  R.  Lat- 
shaw  of  the  Butterick  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  and  Fred  W.  Stone, 
Parents'  Magazine,  were  able  j 
directors  from  the  magazine  di-  i 
vision.  Similarly,  Marco  Mor¬ 
row,  Capper  Publications,  served 
the  farm  papers  long  and  well. 

Mason  Britton,  former  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident  of  McGraw-  ■ 
Hill  Publishing  Co.,  resigned  in 
1944,  after  serving  as  a  director  ■ 
from  the  Business  Paper  Divi¬ 
sion  for  26  years, 

I 

Newspapers  Well  Represented 

Many  newspaper  directors 
have  ably  served  the  Bureau 
and  their  direct  constituents. 
Over  the  years,  men  like  the 
late  David  B.  Plum,  Troy 
(N.  Y.)  Record,  who  served  as 
third  vicepresident  for  five 
years ;  the  late  Lafayette 
Young,  publisher  of  the  old  Des 
Moines  (la.)  Capital,  who 
served  as  secretary;  the  late 
Walter  A.  Strong,  Chicago 
Daily  News  publisher,  who  was 
secretary  for  eight  years  and 
{Continued  on  page  47) 
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Madison  Avenue  •  •  •  forty  years  ago! 


Trolleys  ran  down  the  middle.  Along  the  sides 
were  quiet  brownstones.  The  agencies  were  still 
downtown.  As  a  business,  advertising  was  still 
in  short  pants. 

Yet  1914  was  the  year  it  started  to  grow  up. 
For  it  was  then  that  a  group  of  advertisers, 
agency  men  and  publishers  met  to  agree  on  a 
set  of  rules  and  standards  they  would  impose 
upon  themselves.  The  result  was  the  founding 
of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations. 

It  is  hard  to  realize,  today,  what  this  step 
meant.  It  gave  advertisers  reassurance  and  en- 
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couragement  to  invest.  It  gave  agencies  a  new 
measure  of  how  many  copies  were  sold,  where 
they  went  and  how  much  they  meant  to  their 
readers.  And  it  gave  publications  the  revenue 
they  needed  to  put  out  a  product  that  is  un¬ 
equaled  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 

Unquestionably,  the  ABC  played  a  major 
part  in  the  growth  of  advertising.  And  today 
it  helps  keep  the  business  healthy  and  strong. 

BBDO  is  proud  to  be  a  charter  member  of  the 
ABC  and  wishes  it  continuing  success  on  its 
fortieth  anniversary. 

&  OSBORN,  INC.  Advertising 
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Better  Space  Buying 
And  Media  Selection 


By  Bernard  C.  (Ben)  Duffy 

For  many  years  now,  I  have 
been  urging  all  media  to  pro¬ 
vide  advertisers  and  their 
agencies  with  more  and  better 
research.  All  of  us  need  to 
know  more  about  media  va¬ 
lues.  Probing  studies  of  the 
people  who  read  newspapers  and 
magazines,  view  television  or 
listen  to  the  radio  are  more 
and  more  necessary  in  today's 
fast  pace  of  life. 

That  great  American  asset 
— competition — ^is  wonderful,  but 
it  is  also  an  asset  filled  with 
complexities. 

Competitive  Situation 

Think  for  a  minute  of  the 
competitive  situation  of  a  man¬ 
ufacturer  of  food  products.  Of 
course,  he  wants  to  win  the 
consumer.  But  he  has  almost 
over-powering  competition  in 
such  an  objective.  He  has  com¬ 
petition — and  the  real  tough 
kind — from  other  manufac¬ 
turers.  But  he  also  has  com¬ 
petition  of  other  kinds — for 
shelf  space  in  the  retail  outlets; 
he  has  competition  from  other 
employers,  all  seeking  skillful 
personnel — salesmen,  research 
people,  marketing  experts,  man¬ 
agement  specialists. 

And  of  a  major  importance 
he  has  media  competition. 
Through  advertising  media  he 
has  uncountable  different  ways 
to  tell  his  story.  But  so  great 
is  this  competition  between 
types  of  media  and  between  in¬ 
dividual  newspapers  and  other 
media,  that  we  who  plan  ad¬ 
vertising  campaigns  must  have 
an  unending  supply  of  data  to 
guide  us. 

On  this  occasion  of  the  For¬ 
tieth  Anniversary  of  the  found¬ 
ing  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations,  I  am  pleased  to 
put  on  paper  some  of  my 
thoughts  about  this  remarkable 
organization. 

I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that 
I  have  been  associated  with  the 
ABC  for  a  good  many  years. 

I  have  been  active  with  the 
Bureau,  not  in  order  to  be  the 
advertising  agency  representa¬ 
tive  or  watchdog  and  see  that 
our  interests  are  protected,  but 
rather  because  it  serves  a  wor¬ 
thy  purpose.  Therefore,  every 
advertiser,  every  agency  execu¬ 
tive  and  every  publisher  and 
publisher’s  salesman  should  as¬ 
sist  and  support  the  ABC  in 
every  way  possible.  This  is 
important  because  the  ABC  is 


BERNARD  C.  DUFFY,  author  ot 
this  article,  is  president  of  Bat¬ 
ten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn, 
advertising  agency.  He  is  the 
oldest  agency  ABC  director  in 
point  of  service,  having  been  on 
the  board  since  1933.  Mr.  Duffy 
is  fully  qualified  to  discuss  the 
value  of  ABC  Reports  in  aiding 
agency  media  directors  to  pre¬ 
pare  media  schedules.  Mr.  Duffy, 
a  former  space  buyer,  is  a  strong 
advocate  of  research  in  media 
selection. 


one  of  the  most  important 
sources  of  information  on  print 
media  that  exists  today. 

Evaluation  of  space  media 
is  incomplete  and  inconclusive 
if  ABC  details  are  not  examin¬ 
ed.  Or  to  put  it  differently, 
use  of  ABC  reports  is  basic  to 
sound  media  analysis. 

Lacking  in  Appreciation 

1  am  amazed  that  there  are 
so  many  buyers  of  advertising 
space  who  disregard  much  of 
the  information  published  by 
ABC.  I  sometimes  think  they 
lack  an  appreciation  of  the  facts 
provided  by  the  Bureau.  Sure, 
we  all  want  to  know  the  latest 
end  total  circulation  and  the 
split  between  subscription  and 
newsstand.  But  is  that  all? 
Does  that  tell  the  whole  story? 
Some  people  may  think  so,  but 
we  don’t. 

What  does  the  Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations  mean  to  the 
buyer  of  advertising  space?  As 
an  experienced  buyer,  the  ABC 
emblem  is  the  first  indication 
the  buyer  has  that  the  news¬ 
paper  is  a  substantial  one.  It 
indicates  security  and  reliability 
in  connection  with  circulation 
figures,  namely;  verified  circu¬ 
lation. 

This  emblem  alone  does  not 
necessarily  indicate  that  the 
newspaper  may  be  the  best 
publication  in  the  city,  but  it 
does  assure  the  buyer  that  in 
buying  this  ABC  newspaper 
he  is  not  making  a  mistake — 
that  he  is  getting  audited  cir¬ 
culation,  and  that  any  further 
analysis,  qualitative  or  other¬ 
wise,  starts  off  after  this  feeling 
of  security  is  established. 

In  addition,  the  ABC  emblem 
is  a  protection  to  the  buyer. 
It  protects  the  user  of  adver¬ 
tising  space  against  unfounded 
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claims.  Let  me  illustrate:  It 
is  conceivable  that  an  adverti¬ 
sing  man  with  no  experience 
whatsoever  could  be  given  a 
group  of  cities  and  asked  to 
select  a  list  of  newspapers 
covering  these  markets.  With¬ 
out  any  knowledge  of  the  pub¬ 
lications  themselves  he  could 
safely  pass  the  most  critical 
step  if  he  relied  entirely  upon 
ABC  newspapers.  This  is  what 
is  meant  when  we  say  it  pre¬ 
vents  the  advertising  buyer 
from  making  mistakes. 

Every  advertising  man  knows 
“it  is  easy  to  get  opinions,  but 
it  is  difficult  to  get  facts.’’  The 
ABC  report  contains  nothing 
but  factual  information  difficult 
indeed  to  secure,  but  available 
for  every  man  to  use. 

Advantages  of  ABC 

I.  ABC  enables  Media  Men  to 
determine  the  number  of  news¬ 
papers  distributed  by  areas, 
counties  and  cities.  This  infor¬ 
mation  is  particularly  helpful 
in  merchandising  campaigns. 
The  ABC  breakdowns  afford 
the  advertiser  the  opportunity 
to  inform  district  managers  and 
salesmen  as  to  the  amount  of 
coverage  obtained  in  the  va¬ 
rious  areas  from  newspapers. 

II.  The  ABC  is  a  good  tool  to 
use  to  refine  fringe  publication 
lists.  An  example  might  be 
in  the  specialized  newspaper 
fields  where  funds  are  often 
too  limited  to  use  a  broad  list. 
A  thinning  out  process  can  be 
used  by  only  utilizing  ABC  pub¬ 
lications,  which  not  only  offer 
authentic  circulation  figures 
but  the  most  substantial. 

Check  on  ‘Gimmicks’ 

III.  Through  ABC  the  Media 
Buyer  is  able  to  determine  just 
how  much  circulation  is  secured 
through  “gimmicks.’’ 

IV.  The  ABC  information 
concerning  the  time  of  editions 
is  useful  on  many  occasions. 
For  example:  A  study  was 


made  of  two  metropolitan 
dailies  showing  large  circulation 
losses  to  determine  which 
editions  were  most  affected. 
Reference  to  the  ABC  Reports 
showed  that  the  decreases  in 
circulation  prior  to  midnight 
contributed  greatly  to  the  total 
loss.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  per¬ 
centagewise  the  ‘before  mid¬ 
night’  loss  was  one-and-a-half 
times  the  total  decrease. 

V.  The  ABC  Reports  provide 
the  Media  Man  with  information 
as  to  how  the  newspapers  are 
distributed. 

VI.  The  ABC  Comparative 
Reports  for  the  current  period 
and  the  previous  three  years  en¬ 
able  the  Media  Buyer  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  circulation  trends  of 
the  newspapers. 

All  these  things  are  reported 
in  the  ABC  reports  and,  as  I 
see  it,  sound  media  selection 
must  include  a  study  of  these 
significant  facts.  The  task  of 
building  a  solid,  imaginative 
media  plan  is  not  an  easy  one. 
But  the  job  will  be  done  better, 
if  detailed  study  of  ABC  state¬ 
ments  is  included. 

Audience  Studies 

Comment  is  in  order  regard¬ 
ing  audience  studies  which  sev¬ 
eral  publishers  have  sponsored. 
These  attempts  to  demonstrate 
the  full  dimensions  of  reading 
outside  the  original  home  of 
purchase.  Such  reports  are  in¬ 
teresting  and  informative  but 
they  can  never  be  accepted  as 
a  substitute  for  net  paid  cir¬ 
culation  as  reported  by  the  Au¬ 
dit  Bureau  of  Circulations. 

If  there  is  a  starting  point  in 
media  evaluation,  it  is  how  does 
the  public  react  to  a  publication. 
The  information  which  the  ABC 
presents  is  a  statement  of  pub¬ 
lic  acceptance  and  the  reaction 
of  the  people  who  choose  to  buy 
the  periodical. 

Take  a  closer  look  at  this 
wealth  of  information  in  the 
ABC  reports.  You  will  be  well 
rewarded  1 
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What  does 
this  symbol  mean 
to  you? 


THIS  INSI6NE  ON  2692  MASTHEADS . . . 


2692  periodicals  and  newspapers  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada  can 
proudly  display  the  A.B.C.  insigne 
on  their  mastheads.  It  means,  "We’re 
members  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations!” 

369  specialized  business  publica¬ 
tions  currently  are  qualified  under 
A.B.C.’s  high  standards  to  carry  the 
Hallmark  of  Circulation  Value.  Only 
these  business  publications  can  offer 


advertisers  A.B.C.  audited,  paid  cir¬ 
culation  (indication  of  voluntary 
reader  endorsement  and  resulting 
advertising  value).  Like  all  A.B.C. 
publisher  members,  they  are  pledged 
to  keep  true  and  correct  records  of 
circulation;  to  open  all  books  and 
records  for  scrutiny  by  one  or  more 
of  A.B.C.’s  65  trained  circulation 
field  auditors. 


MEANS  “MEMBER  OF  A.B.C.!”... 


Nonprofit  A.B.C.  is  unique  in  or¬ 
ganization.  The  Bureau’s  3575  mem¬ 
bers  pay  all  costs  and  elect  twenty- 
seven  Directors  to  guide  Bureau 
policy.  Yet  publisher  members, 
paying  91.5%  of  total  expense,  give 
the  majority  voice  in  A.B.C.  affairs 
to  the  four  advertising  agency  and 
eleven  advertiser  directors  who  rep¬ 
resent  buyers  of  space. 


For  forty  years  the  Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations  has  been  a  voluntary, 
cooperative  bureau  of  circulation 
standards  serving  advertisers,  adver¬ 
tising  agencies  and  publishers.  Be¬ 
fore  1914,  no  independent  circula¬ 
tion  yardstick  existed;  in  1954  there 
is  no  stricter  test  of  circulation  value 
than  A.B.C.  membership. 


PROCLAIMS  FACTS,  NOT  OPINIONS! 

A.B.C.  rules,  bylaws  and  procedures  verifies  the  figures  shown  in  these 


A.B.C.  rules,  bylaws  and  procedures 
have  one  purpose  .  .  .  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  net  paid  circulation 
facts  for  buyers  and  sellers  of  ad¬ 
vertising.  Upon  this  basis  A.B.C. 
issues  standardized  statements  of  the 


statements  by  auditor’s  examination, 
and  disseminates  circulation  data. 
A.B.C.  functions  solely  where  accur¬ 
ate  audits  are  possible;  its  reports 


circulation  of  publisher  members,  contain  no  opinions  or  conclusions. 


1  A.  B.  C.  PROBES  IN  DEPTH ! 


Every  business  publication  A.B.C.  Audit  Report  is  / 
packed  with  audited  answers  to  such  important  / 
questions  as:  •  How  much  net  paid  circulation?  /  ^ 

•  How  much  unpaid  distribution  •  What  are  / 

the  businesses  and  occupations  of  the  subscribers?  (.^5 

•  Where  are  subscribers  located?  •  What  do  subscrib-^^^ 
ers  pay?  •  Are  premiums  used  to  get  subscribers?  •  Are 
subscribers  in  arrears?  •  What’s  the  renewal  percentage? 


THE  READER  IS  BOSS! 

The  A.B.C.  insigne  is  evidence  that 
to  the  editor  of  an  A.B.C.  business 
publication,  the  reader  is  boss.  To 
attract  new  subscribers,  to  produce 
renewals  in  good  measure,  the  editor 
must  give  readers  the  benefits  of 
steadily  improved  editorial  value. 

The  editor  knows  that  a  Bureau 
field  auditor  will  call  every  year  .  .  . 
to  Inventory  subscriber  response  and 


to  sum  up  the  solid  numerical  facts 
about  the  circulation  progress  of  his 
publication. 

And,  when  an  editor  studies  his 
A.B.C.  audit  report,  he  finds  verified 
data  that  tells  him  whether  or  not 
he  has  earned  the  cash  ballots — paid 
subscriptions  and  paid  renewals - 
that  reward  editorial  initiative  and 
leadership. 


THE  ADVERTISER  BEREFITS 

Advertisers  to  industry,  merchan¬ 
dising  firms,  institutions  and  pro-  < 
fessions  seek  interested  buyers  in  j 
specific  markets  for  their  goods  and 
services.  1 

Every  paragraph  in  an  A.B.C.  ( 
business  publication  report  gives  ( 
such  advertisers  data  valuable  for 
the  intelligent  application  of  media 
to  their  chosen  markets.  Paragraph 


10,  telling  them  the  business  or  oc 
cupation  of  a  publication’s  sub 
scribers,  exemplifies  the  revealing 
A.B.C.-audited  facts  they  need  to 
build  sound  marketing  plans,  or 
create  productive  copy  appeals.  Be¬ 
cause  A.B.C.  exists,  specialized  ad¬ 
vertising  appeals  can  go  to  clearly 
identified  markets,  through  audited, 
paid  circulation. 


f 


THE  PUBLISHER  IMPRDVES 

A.B.C.  membership  brings  to  busi¬ 
ness  publishers  a  solid  source  of 
exact  circulation  counts  that  meet 
impartial,  generally  accepted  stand¬ 
ards.  A.B.C.  business  publications 
thus  win  the  attention  and  confi¬ 
dence  of  advertisers  and  agencies. 

Publishers  benefit  in  many  other 


HIS  PRODUCT! 

ways  from  known  A.B.C.-audited 
circulation.  They  can  set  equitable 
rates.  They  can  identify  the  cir¬ 
culation  characteristics  that  make 
their  publication  distinctive;  build 
the  type  of  audited,  paid  circula¬ 
tion  their  advertisers  want. 


A.B.C.  STRENGTHENS  A  FREE  PRESS! 


The  Bureau  is  our  outstanding  ex¬ 
ample  of  business  self-regulation  by 
buyers  and  sellers  under  free  enter¬ 
prise.  A.B.C. *s  known  standards 
and  factual  reports  have  changed 
publication  advertising  from  specu¬ 
lative  adventure  to  scientific  invest¬ 
ment  in  sales.  Subscribers  who  pay 


to  read,  together  with  business  men 
who  invest  in  advertising  help  to 
bring  to  American  and  Canadian 
publications  the  income  that  keeps 
them  free; — self-reliant  contribut¬ 
ors  to  our  industrial  growth  and 
high  living  standards. 


A.  B.  C.  FACTS  MEASURE 
ADVERTISING  VALUE 

For  forty  years  the  Bureau  has  limited  itself  to 
reporting  facts,  without  opinion.  "Every  single 
rule,  regulation,  practice  and  procedure  ...  Is 
designed  to  develop  for  the  publisher  and  for  the 
advertiser  an  audited  figure  of  paid  circulation.” 

In  its  Fortieth  Anniversary  Year  the  A.B.C. 
Insigne  Is  advertising’s  Hallmark  of  Circulation 
Value — a  dependable  guide  to  the  selection  and 
use  of  business  publications,  magazines,  farm 
publications  and  newspapers  as  advertising  media. 
Buyer  and  seller  unity  in  such  successful  business 
self-regulation,  in  1954  as  in  1914,  makes  A.B.C. 
a  sound  answer  to  industry’s  need  for  Impartial 
circulation  fact-finding  and  fact-reporting. 

AUDIT  BUREAU  OF  CIRCULATIONS 

123  North  W^acker  Drive  Chicago  6,  Illinois 


Double  Check 
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the  Publisher’s  Statements,  a  ai-e  in  attendance  at  ABC  meet- 
Stencil  Department  and  Dupli-  ings,  indicating  increased  inter- 
cating  Room  complete  with  est  shown  by  circulators,  along 
multi-lith  presses.  with  their  publishers,  in  the  Bu- 

Nearly  2,000,000  Publisher’s  reau’s  operations. 

Statements  were  printed  in  the  As  a  result  of  action  taken  by 


Free  Enterprise 

By  J.  N.  Shryock 


pro- 


The  Bureau,  itself 

V,*  TiiivAQii  outtemeiiks  were  uxiuteu  m  ™  j  x  »  ‘ 

i  foms  furnished  by  Bureau's  Print  Shop  last  the  newspaper  division  at  the  duct  of  the  free  enterprise  sys^ 

leirculation  figures  for  the  SIX-  700.000  1934  ABC  convention,  a  com-  tern,  has  been  a  major  contnbu- 

“T‘srtemtr®"3o“L^h"vear  Copies  of  Audit  Reports  were  mittee  (headed  by  Frank  Ne-  tor  to  the  success  of  our  econo- 

pThlUhpS  produced,  ranging  in  size  from  well,  then  an  ABC  director)  mic  system.  Such  self-re^la- 

Penodical  Publishers  State-  ^  ^  pages.  was  named  to  study  all  rules,  tion  of  an  industry  could  have 

ments  are  filed  for  six  month  Tjnjp-  the  Bvlaws  the  regulations  and  operation  of  the  possible  only  under  a  sys- 

Bureau  and  its  auS;  hav^  Bureau.  The  net  result  was  that  tern  of  free  enterprise. 

In  addition  the  Bureau  stands 
as  a  constant  guardian  of  free 


periods  ending  June  30 


I:  ments  are 


I  as  the^  pSbHshe^Fs  BlrZut^beZ'^sZ^  ^ordZ  ship,  was  adopted  the  following  enterprise,  for  as  I  see  it,  the 

ditors  known  as  the  Publisher  s  ^rifu  nubliahers’  circulation  year;  and  the  number  of  direc-  free  enterprise  system  is  depen- 
Statement  Department.  After  ,  .  „  the  40-year  board  was  increased  dent  upon  a  free  press  and  a 

checking,  they  are  sent  to  the  .  .  .  ’  .  Audit  Bureau  from  25  to  27;  the  number  of  free  press  is  dependent  to  a 

Bureau’s  Print  Shop,  printed  auditors  and  management  newspaper  directors  from  four  maj’or  degree  upon  its  income 

„d  distributed  to  advertisers  to  six.  from  advertising.  Thus  a  free 

Jf\hI*BureaTa"s‘'wenTs'  ^ontect  with  almost  every  Beginning  with  the  1936  con-  industry  and  a  free  press  are 

bers  of  the  Bureau,  as  well  as,  j  ui  u,ethod  of  circula-  vention,  the  newspaper  directors  interdependent.  The  survival 

to  competitive  newspapers  and  nromotion  Manv  of  these  have  been  selected  on  the  basis  of  either  is  dependent  upon  the 

newsp^er  representatives  de-  required  considerable  representing  Canadian  su^ival  of  the  other  One  can- 

Kv  ti,.  for  ^  ^  determine  newspapers;  one  representing  not  remain  free  if  the  other  is 

whether  or  not  the  practice  met  Eastern 

the  industry’s  voluntary  self-  Standard  Time  Zone;  one  repre- 


administered  standards. 

Era  of  Fact 

{Continued  from  page  40) 


signated  by  the  member  for 
whom  the  statement  is  printed. 

Newspaper  Publisher  State- 
ments  are  printed  on  canary 
colored  stock  and  bound  into 
volumes  which  are  known  as 
Blue  Books  for  each  Publisher’s 
Statement  period.  Newspaper 
Publisher  Statements  are  bound 
into  3  volumes.  One  including 
all  daily  newspaper  Statements 

in  the  United  States,  Hawaii,  a  board  member  for  11  years; 
Cuba,  Mexico  and  Puerto  Rico,  Walter  M.  Dear,  former  pub- 
I  one  for  all  weekly  newspapers  lisher  of  the  Jersey  City  (N.  J.) 
in  the  United  States,  and  one  Journal;  and  Howard  W. 
includes  all  daily  and  weekly  Stodghill,  now  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  (Pa.)  Bulletin,  who  served 
as  a  director  from  1931  to  1939 
as  one  actively  engaged  in 
newspaper  circulation  work, 
were  typical  of  the  high  caliber 
of  men  on  the  board.  At  the 
present  time,  E.  R.  Hatton, 
Detroit  (Mich.)  Free  Press, 
who  succeeded  Mr.  Stodghill, 


seating  the  Central  Time  Zone; 
one  representing  newspapers  in 
the  Mountain  and  Pacific  Time 
Zone;  one  representing  newspa¬ 
pers  having  less  than  15,000  net 
paid  circulation;  and  one,  repre¬ 
senting  all  newspapers,  who  is 
an  active  circulation  manager. 


so  regulated  as  to  be  enslaved. 

Over  the  years  it  has  been 
the  aim  of  the  Bureau  to  con¬ 
stantly  raise  its  standards,  in 
the  process  increasing  the  net 
income  from  circulation  for  its 
publisher  members  to  the  mu¬ 
tual  benefit  of  the  publishers 
themselves  and  the  buyers  of 
advertising  space. 


newspapers  in  Canada. 

Stagger  Work  Load 

Audit  reports  are  issued  an¬ 
nually  except  for  the  small 
weekly  newspapers  which  are 
audited  once  every  other  year. 
Audits  for  newspaper  members 


are  made  for  periods  ending  jg  serving  as  a  vicechairman  of 
March  31,  June  30,  September  board. 

30  and  December  31.  This  is  in  The  names  of  all  past  and 
order  that  the  work  load  be  present  ABC  directors  appear 
staggered,  which  ^  enables  the  elsewhere  in  this  section. 

Bureau  to  keep  its  staff  em-  Any  history  of  ABC  would  be 
ployed  full  time  and  to  operate  incomplete,  as  far  as  newspa- 
I  at^  the  greatest  degree  of  ef-  pers  are  concerned,  without 
^  ficiency  possible.  Audit  reports  some  mention  of  the  part  played 
;  of  newspaper  publisher  mem-  by  the  newspaper  division  in 

II  bers  in  the  same  city  are  ail  the  growth  of  the  Bureau.  As 
[  made  for  the  same  period  end-  a  division,  the  newspapers  have 
I  ings  in  order  that  comparisons  been  the  largest  segment  of 
may  be  made.  dues  paying  members  of  the  Bu- 

■^e  Audit  Reports  are  on  reau.  ABC  audits  96%  of  the 
I  white  stock  and,  either  verify  total  circulations  of  daily  news- 
[  the  circulation  claims  made  by  papers  in  the  United  States  and 
[the  publisher  in  his  Statements  Canada. 

to  the  Bureau  or,  if  discrepan-  In  years  gone  by,  the  news- 
des  appear  between  the  pub-  paper  division  was  generally  ex- 
j  Usher’s  claim  and  the  facts  as  pected  to  supply  the  “fire- 
Idetermined  by  the  Bureau’s  works”  for  the  annual  ABC  con- 
auditor,  makes  note  of  and  sub-  ventions.  It  was  often  in  the 
I  Blits  an  explanation  of  the  dif-  newspaper  division  where  the 
iference  or  differences.  clash  of  opinion,  either  intra- 

The  Audit  Reports  are  also  newspaper  or  inter-bureauwise, 
[iduced  by  the  Bureau  which  provided  the  forensic  fireworks, 
untains,  in  addition  to  a  com-  In  recent  years,  more  and  more 
flete  Print  Shop  for  processing  newspaper  circulation  managers 
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We  Congratulate 
the  ABC 

The  A  B  C  is  one  of  the  biggest  assets 
that  newspapers  as  a  whole  have  acquired 
in  the  last  forty  years,  and  they  do  so 
thorough  a  job  that  advertisers  and  agencies 
accept  their  findings  without  question, 
which  is  something  very  different  from 
fifty  years  ago.  They  are  somewhat  like 
the  insurance  the  banks  receive  from  federal 
bank  examiners. 

The  Omaha  World-Herald 

O'Moro  and  Ormtba*  National  Roprotonlativot 
Now  York  —  Chicago  —  Dolroil  —  San  Francisco  —  Lot  Angolot 
252,522  Daily  —  261,374  Sunday 
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ABC’S  40th 

THE  Audit  Bureau  of  CSrculations,  mark¬ 
ing  the  40th  anniversary  of  its  found¬ 
ing  next  week,  is  the  most  outstanding 
example  of  cooperation  and  self-regula¬ 
tion  in  the  publishing  industry. 

Prior  to  1914,  newspaper  and  maga¬ 
zine  circulation  figures  usually  were  in¬ 
flated  to  represent  the  number  of  readers 
the  publisher  wished  he  had  or  the  most 
exaggerated  figure  he  thought  the  ad¬ 
vertisers  would  accept.  There  were,  of 
course,  noteworthy  exceptions,  but  the 
general  circulation  picture  was  one  of 
chaos  confronting  buyers  of  newspaper 
space. 

A  comparative  handful  of  publishers, 
advertisers  and  agents  sought  to  bring 
order  out  of  this  confusion  by  formation 
of  the  ABC  to  audit  circulation  figures. 
Original  members  numbered  612 — today 
membership  totals  3,575.  In  1914  there 
were  75  advertiser  and  49  advertising 
agency  members — today  there  are  more 
than  600  advertisers  and  186  agencies. 
Only  349  newspapers,  including  a  few 
weeklies,  signed  up  at  first — today  almost 
2,000  newspapers  are  members.  Twenty- 
seven  original  magazine  members  now 
total  270. 

The  growth  of  the  project  has  been  al¬ 
most  phenomenal.  Today  ABC  is  unique. 
It  is  probably  the  only  organization 
which  is  financed  principally  by  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  an  industry  (publishing)  and 
where  voting  control  is  given  to  the 
customers  of  that  industry  (advertisers 
and  agencies)  on  the  board  of  directors. 
The  Board,  of  course,  is  directly  respon¬ 
sible  to  the  members. 

Established  to  verify  net  paid  circula¬ 
tion,  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 
has  been  largely  responsible  for  the  vast 
expansion  of  the  newspaper  and  maga¬ 
zine  fields  in  the  last  40  years.  Once  con¬ 
fidence  was  restored  in  the  accuracy  of 
circulation  figures,  advertisers  were  able 
to  measure  the  effectiveness  of  their  ad¬ 
vertising.  The  constant  growth  in  the 
volume  of  publication  advertising,  in  spite 
of  competition  from  electronic  media,  has 
been  a  tribute  to  the  power  of  the  printed 
word  and  to  the  ABC. 

The  information  which  the  ABC  pre¬ 
sents  is  a  statement  of  public  acceptance 
of  a  publication  and  the  reaction  of  the 
people  who  chose  to  buy  it.  The  data 
in  an  ABC  Report  is  voluminous  and  goes 
far  beyond  a  simple  statement  of  total 
circulation. 

Various  other  devices  have  been  devel¬ 
oped  to  measure  the  circulation  of  non- 
ABC  media,  particularly  in  the  broadcast¬ 
ing  field.  Nothing  has  been  found,  or  will 
be,  to  equal  the  reliability  of  the  ABC 
emblem  which  tells  all  readers  and  ad¬ 
vertisers  that  public  interest  in  the  news¬ 
paper  or  magazine  induced  the  readers  to 
buy  it  every  day  or  every  week. 


Your  old  men  shall  dream  dreams, 
your  young  men  shall  see  visions. — Joel, 

if;  28. 


VISION  IN  THE  SOUTH 

DURING  dedication  ceremonies  at  Bo- 

waters’  new  $60,000,000  newsprint  mill 
in  Tennessee  last  weekend,  the  president 
of  the  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  paid  tribute  to  the  company’s 
“vision  and  initiative”  in  selecting  the 
site  in  the  South. 

We  think  Peyton  Anderson  of  the 
Macon  (Ga.)  Telegraph  and  News,  SNPA 
president,  was  characteristically  modest 
as  to  the  role  aU  Southern  newspaper 
publishers  have  played  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  this  and  the  two  previous  news¬ 
print  mills  built  in  the  South. 

Certainly,  Bowaters  is  to  be  congratu¬ 
lated  for  this  outstanding  achievement.  It 
took  vision  and  initiative.  No  one  can  or 
would  detract  from  the  credit  due  this 
great  organization. 

But  we  think  it  should  be  remembered 
that  it  was  the  Southern  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  themselves  who  had  the  vision  and 
initiative  15  years  ago  to  finance  and 
build  the  first  Southern  mill  at  Lufkin, 
Texas,  and  pioneer  in  the  manufacture  of 
newsprint  from  Southeni  pine.  It  was  the 
Southern  publishers  again  who  showed 
the  initiative  in  promoting  the  Coosa 
River  development.  And  again  it  was  the 
Southern  publishers  whose  15-year  con¬ 
tracts  for  tonnage  played  an  important 
part  in  obtaining  the  necessary  financing 
for  the  new  Bowater  mill. 

Southern  newspaper  publishers  had 
faith  in  the  economic  future  of  their  com¬ 
munity.  They  had  faith  in  the  work  of 
Dr.  Charles  Herty  and  they  backed  up 
that  faith  with  dollars  in  the  first  large- 
scale  application  of  Dr.  Herty’s  process  at 
Lufkin.  Other  interests  might  eventually 
have  built  newsprint  mills  in  the  South. 
But  it  was  the  Southern  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  who  led  the  way.  It  was  they 
who  had  the  first  vision.  It  was  they 
who  have  been  largely  responsible  for 
transforming  the  South’s  cotton  and  to¬ 
bacco  economy  into  a  diversified  indus¬ 
trial  economy.  Foremost  in  this  has  been 
the  development  of  its  vast  forest  re¬ 
sources  as  an  annual  crop. 


COST  OF  STRIKES 

A  STRIKE  forcing  a  six-month  shutdown 
of  a  plant  is  an  economic  waste  no 
matter  who  wins  what  in  the  final  deci¬ 
sion  and  no  matter  what  industry  is  in¬ 
volved. 

In  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  where  the  news¬ 
papers  were  suspended  for  six  months 
by  a  Guild  strike,  agreement  for  resump¬ 
tion  of  publication  was  the  result  of  con¬ 
cessions  on  both  sides,  as  it  usually  is. 
Both  sides  can  probably  claim  a  victory. 
From  where  we  sit  it  appears  that  the 
Guild  obtained  concessions  on  wages  and 
vacations  while  the  newspaper  gained  a 
major  point  on  final  arbitration  of  dis¬ 
putes. 

But  the  story  of  Wilkes-Barre  is  the 
same  as  it  is  in  every  other  costly  strike 
— not  a  question  of  who  won  what,  but 
a  question  of  who  lost  what.  In  this 
strike,  and  in  every  other  strike  we  ever 
heard  of  involving  a  newspaper  suspen¬ 
sion,  everyone  has  been  the  loser  par¬ 
ticularly  the  people  of  the  community 
who  have  been  deprived  of  their  daily 
newspaper. 

Regardless  of  the  size  of  wage  in¬ 
creases  obtained  by  the  strikers,  it  will 
take  several  years  for  them  to  make  up 
the  wages  they  lost  during  the  six-month 
suspension.  The  newspapers  will  never 
recoup  the  revenue  losses  suffered  in 
advertising  and  circulation  while  plant 
maintenance  expenses  continued.  The 
economic  loss  to  the  community  will  prob¬ 
ably  never  be  estimated. 

Whatever  claims  might  be  made,  no 
one  ever  wins  a  strike.  Everyone  loses — 
particularly  the  innocent  bystander. 

In  New  York  City  for  the  last  several 
weeks,  the  metropolitan  newspapers  have 
been  innocent  bystanders  to  a  dispute  in¬ 
volving  the  teamsters  union  and  its  em¬ 
ployers.  A  strike  has  been  threatened 
for  some  time  and  now  is  scheduled  to 
take  place  this  weekend  after  we  go  to 
press.  It  may  come  off  as  planned,  or 
agreement  may  be  reached  before  the 
deadline.  But  the  threat  of  this  strike, 
which  would  interrupt  delivery  of  precious 
and  necessary  newsprint  supplies  to  news¬ 
paper  plants,  has  already  cost  the  New 
York  newspapers  untold  sums. 

The  newspapers  could  not  afford  to  be 
caught  by  such  a  strike  with  a  small 
supply  of  paper  on  hand.  All  of  them 
have  brought  in  every  extra  ton  of  news¬ 
print  they  could  transport  and  store  in 
their  plants.  Much  of  this  tonnage  has 
been  transported  at  overtime  rates,  all  of 
it  involves  extra  handling  in  the  plant  at 
added  expense.  The  newspaper  industry 
is  only  one  of  many  that  would  be  af¬ 
fected  by  a  teamsters  strike,  and  all  of 
them  stand  to  suffer  although  they  are 
not  a  direct  party  to  the  dispute. 

Strikes  and  threats  of  strikes  are 
weapons  that  should  be  employed  only  as 
a  last  ditch  resort.  Most  of  them  can  be 
and  should  be  avoided. 
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Executive  Spotlight  _ 


been  named  CAM  of  Beaver 
(Pa.)  Valley  Times  succeeding 
Howard  E.  Lothrop  who  re¬ 
signed  to  head  the  classified  de¬ 
partments  of  the  Bristol  Daily 
Courier  and  Levittown  Times, 
Bucks  County,  Pa.  papers. 


CLYDE  ROBERTS  is  the  new  manager  of  tne 
classified  advertising  department  of  the  Colum~ 
bug  (Ohio)  Dispatch,  succeeding  CHARLES 
HARDIN,  retired.  Mr.  Roberts  has  been  with 
the  paper's  classified  and  display  advertising 
staffs  for  six  years.  A  year  ago  he  became 
assistant  CAM. 
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Clifford  B.  Marshall,  vet¬ 
eran  United  Press  business 
representative,  has  joined 
Blackburn-Hamilton  Co.,  media 
brokers,  and  will  work  in  the 
southeastern  territory.  Wil¬ 
liam  T.  Stubblefield  is  moving 
to  the  West  Coast  territory. 


Roberts 

MARC  FORE,  former  promotion  manager 
with  the  Crowell-Collier  Publishing  Company  in 
New  York  City,  has  been  appointed  to  the  newly 
created  position  of  director  of  promotion  for  the 
Houston  (Tex.)  Post.  A  native  of  Texas,  he 
found  a  variety  of  jobs  in  advertising  and  pro¬ 
motional  work  until  1933  when  he  went  to  the 
old  Washington  Times-Herald.  In  1942  he 
moved  to  New  York  to  become  a  member  of 
Netvsweek's  editorial  staff,  later  shifting  to  the 
circulation  department  to  become  promotion 
manager.  His  wife  is  a  freelance  illustrator. 


In  the  Editorial  Rooms 


50  YEARS  in  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness,  so  Wallace  H.  Gilpin,  left, 
editor  of  the  Newport  (Vt.) 
Daily  Express,  receives  gifts  from 
fellow  workers  at  a  surprise 
testimonial  dinner.  Presentation 
is  made  by  Managing  Editor 
Franx  A.  Hunt,  right. 


Dean  Pass,  sports  editor  of 
Northern  Wyoming  Daily  News, 
Worland,  has  been  named  news 
editor  replacing  Gus  S.  AUGUST 
who  has  resigned  to  accept  a 
position  with  Albaruy  (Ore.) 
Democra  t-H  erald. 
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ceeding  John  Raymond  who 
has  joined  the  Macon  (Ga.) 
Telegraph,  and  Howard  Gor¬ 
ham,  general  assignment.  Jim¬ 
my  Walker,  formerly  on  the 
city  staff  of  Atlanta  Constitu¬ 
tion,  has  accepted  a  newly 
created  position  of  news  editor 
and  radio  news  editor  of  sta¬ 
tion  WGGA,  owned  by  the 
Times. 

Joe  Dabney,  former  state  *  ♦  ♦ 

news  editor  of  Florence  (S.C.)  Ken  R.  Schultz,  formerly  as- 
Moming  News  where  he  won  a  sociate  editor  of  Westchester 
South  Carolina  Associated  Press  (N.Y.)  Life  and  on  the  state 
award  for  coverage  of  a  train  desk  of  the  Greensboro  (N.C.) 
wreck,  has  joined  the  Gaines-  Daily  News,  has  been  made 
ville  (Ga.)  Daily  Times  as  man-  news  editor  of  the  Westport 
aging  editor.  Other  changes  on  (Conn.)  Town  Crier  and  its 
the  Times  includes  Harold  Wilton  edition. 

WOLLSTEIN,  sports  editor  sue-  (Continued  on  page  50) 


CORDON  HANNA,  34,  with  the  Memphis 
(Tenn.)  Commercial  Appeal  since  July  after 
serving  as  city  editor  of  the  Houston  (Tex.) 
Press  for  five  years,  is  now  managing  editor  of 
the  Commercial  Appeal  succeeding  the  late 
ROBERT  F.  PAINE  Jr.  He  directs  and  super¬ 
vises  the  gathering  and  display  of  news. 


Don  White,  former  Tampa, 
Fla.  editor  and  reporter,  has 
been  given  the  newly  created 
job  of  editorial  liaison  repre¬ 
sentative  in  the  Cincinnati  En¬ 
quirer  promotion  department. 
Working  with  Joel  Irwin,  pro¬ 
motion  manager,  his  duties  will 
include  handling  special  edi¬ 
tions. 
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Hanna 

JAMES  TRAINOR,  with  the  Minneapolis  bureau  of  United  Press 
for  the  past  two  and  a  half  years,  has  been  appointed  manager  of 
the  St.  Paul,  Minn,  bureau  succeeding  CLAIR  HEKHlllS,  who  has 
transfered  to  Lansing,  Mich,  to  manage  the  UP  bureau  there.  At 
the  same  time  JAMES  R.  CARBERRY  has  been  named  manager 
of  the  UP  bureau  at  Baton  Rouge,  La.  He  replaces  BILL  LEWIS, 
who  has  switched  to  UP's  Little  Rock,  Ark.  bureau. 
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has  been  selected  as  the  1954 
Lovejoy  Fellow  to  deliver  the 
address  at  the  Colby  College 
(Maine)  convocation  Nov.  4. 


PERSONAL 

MENTION 


One  of  the  heaviest  fan-mail 
features  among  all  comics-^ 


Dr.  Frederick  T.  C.  Yu, 
graduate  of  the  University  of 
Nanking  and  Ph.D.  from  the 
State  University  of  Iowa,  has 
been  named  assistant  professor 
of  journalism  in  the  College  of 
Liberal  Arts  at  Stetson  Uni¬ 
versity,  Deland,  Fla.  Recently 
he  has  been  engaged  in  research 
at  the  University  of  Southern 
California. 


J.  W.  McConnell,  president 
of  the  Montreal  Star,  a  benefac¬ 
tor  to  numerous  causes  in  Mon¬ 
treal  and  Quebec  Province,  has 
added  another  gift  to  McGill 
University  by  providing  for  the 
building  of  an  indoor  hockey 
rink,  also  to  serve  as  an  audi¬ 
torium,  seating  1,600  persons. 
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By  George  Sixta 

Rivets  is  the  dog  that  youngsters  hope 
for;  the  dog  that  reminds  older  readers  of 
the  pup  they  used  to  own.  That's  why 
Rivets  is  a  fixture  in  scores  of  fine  family 
newspapers  over  the  nation.  Thai’s  why 
Rivets  was  chosen  national  mascot  of  the 
ASPC.A — and  it’s  the  secret  of  the  deep 
appeal  that  makes  Rivets  pull  readership 
and  fan  mail  consistently.  Send  for  daily 
strip  and  Sunday  color  proofs  today! 


Mrs.  C.  E.  Meredith,  editor- 
publisher  of  Salem  (W.Va.) 
Herald,  has  returned  from  a 
month’s  tour  of  Europe. 


On  the  Business  Side 


Wilson  W.  Condict,  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  St.  Louis 
(Mo.)  Globe-Democrat,  was  in¬ 
stalled  last  week  as  president  of 
the  Advertising  Club  of  St. 
Louis. 


Bulend  Ecevit,  foreign  news 
editor  of  Halkoi,  Ankara,  Tur¬ 
key,  will  spend  three  months  on 
Winston-Salem  (N.C.)  Journal 
and  Twin  City  Sentinel  staff, 
under  the  State  Department’s 
exchange  program. 

♦  ♦  *  Don  K.  Creamer,  former 

J.  Russell  Wiggins,  man-  classified  advertising  manager 
aging  editor  of  the  Washington  of  Xenia  (Ohio)  Daily  Gazette 
(D.  C.)  Post  and  Times  Herald,  and  Altoona  (Pa.)  Tribune,  has 
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The  Oldest  Publishers’  and  Advertisers’ 
Newspaper  in  America 
With  which  has  been  merged  The  Jour¬ 
nalist  established  March  22,  1884;  News- 
paperdom,  March  1892;  Fourth  Estate, 
March  1,  1894;  Editor  &  Publisher,  De¬ 
cember  7,  1901;  Advertising  February  1, 
1925.  Titles  Patented  and  Roistered. 
Contents  c^yrighted  1954  by  Editor  & 

Publisher  Co.,  Inc. _ 

Thk  Editor  &  Publisher  Co.,  Inc. 
Jakes  Weight  Brown 
Chairman  of  the  Board 
Robert  U.  Brown 

_ President  and  Editor _ 

General  Publication  Offices : 
Seventeenth  Floor,  Times  Tower 
42nd  St.  and  Broadway, 

New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

T  elephones : 

BRyant  9-3052,  3053,  3054,  3055  and 
3056 

Jeroke  II.  Walker,  Executive  Editor; 
Dwight  Bentel,  Education  Editor;  S. 
Richard  Brooks,  Jakes  L.  Collings, 
Ray  Erwin,  Features;  Robert  B. 
McIntyre,  Advertising  News;  Josiah 
B.  Keeney,  Marketing  and  Research 
Manager;  Janet  Haslett,  Librarian. 
Charles  T.  Stuart,  Publisher;  J.  W. 
Brown  Jr.,  Assistant  Publisher,  Leach 
Laney,  Advertising  Manager;  Berna¬ 
dette  Borries,  Advertising  Production 
Manager;  Williak  L.  Earned,  Art — 
Copy — Creative;  George  S.  McBride, 
Circulation  Director;  George  H.  Steate, 
Circulation  Manager;  Evelyn  Z.  Kolo- 

JAY,  Classified  Manager. _ 

Washington  4,  D.  C.  Bureau,  Jakes  J. 
Butler,  1140  National  Press  Bldg., 
Telephones,  Metropolitan  8-0823,  8-0824, 

8-0825. _ 

Chicago  Bureau,  703  London  Guarantee 
&  Accident  Bldg.,  360  North  Michigan 
Ave.,  Chicago  1,  III.  Td.  STate 
2-4898-99.  George  A.  Brandenburg, 
Editor;  Harry  B.  Mullinix,  Western 

Advertising  Manager. _ 

Philadelphia  Bureau,  1046  Commercial 
Trust  Bldg.,  15th  and  Market  St.,  Phila¬ 
delphia  3,  Pa.  Tel.  RIttenbouse  6-4582. 

Joseph  W.  Dragonetti. _ 

Pacific  Coast  Editor,  Cakpbell  Watson, 
Mills  Bldg.,  San  Francisco  4.  Tel.  GAr- 
field  1-7950.  Pacific  Coast  Advertisir^ 
Representative:  Duncan  A.  Scott,  Suite 
2,  Penthouse,  Mills  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 
4.  Tel.  GArfield  1-7950;  297S  Wilshire 
Blvd.,  Los  Angeles  5.  Tel.  DUnkirk 

8-4151. _ 

London,  England  Office.  Allan  Dela- 
FONS,  Manager,  19  Dorchester  Court, 
Muswell  Hill,  London,  N.  10. 

Paris  France,  Editor,  G.  Lanoelaan,  48, 
Avenue  de  Paris,  Vincennes  (Seine). 
Copies  of  Editor  &  Publisher  are 
available  at  the  American  Information 
Service  20,  rue  Duphot,  Paris  (ler), 

France. _ 

Charter  Member  Audit  Bureau  of  Cir¬ 
culations.  Member  Associated  Business 
Publications.  6  mo.  average  net  paid  to 
June  30,  1954 — 19,234  as  confirmed  by 
ABC  audit. 

Average  renewal  for  7  years.. ..78.07% 
For  Subscription  Rates  See  Page  2. 
DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  RATES 
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Lotus  Knight  Porter,  so¬ 
ciety  editor  of  Roaeburg  (Ore.) 
Newa-Review,  was  honored  by 
the  paper  on  the  25th  anni¬ 
versary  of  her  assuming  that 
post. 

4  V  S> 

Jefferson  D.  Yohn,  former¬ 
ly  a  reporter  on  the  Longview 
(Wash.)  Daily  Newa  and  copy 
reader  on  the  Portland  Oregon¬ 
ian,  is  teaching  journalism  at 

Klamath  Union  High  School 

and  is  also  doing  editorial  and 
sports  cartoons  for  the  Klamath 
Falls  (Ore.)  Herald  and  Newa. 

4  4  4 

Art  Seukoff,  former  city 
editor  of  New  Albany  (Ind.) 
Ledger-Tribune,  has  joined  the 
Moorhead  (Minn.)  Daily  Newa 
as  managring  editor. 

«  *  ♦ 

Dave  Travers,  formerly  San 
Fernando  Valley  reporter  for 
the  Hollywood  Citizen-Newa  has 
accepted  general  reporting  job 
on  the  San  Francisco  Newa,  He 
was  replaced  by  Larry  Glenn, 
advanced  from  copy  boy. 

4  4  4 

Mary  L.  Betz,  a  June  gradu¬ 
ate  of  the  University  of  Kansas 
school  of  journalism,  has  joined 
the  staff  of  Topeka  (Kan.) 
Daily  Capital.  She  will  handle 
the  business  and  labor  run. 

4  4  4 

Elored  Reaney,  who  has  been 
connected  with  the  Nashville 
Tennessean  for  about  14  years, 
was  promoted  to  the  position  of 
chief  photographer  recently. 

4  4  4 

Wilson  L.  Barto,  a  photog¬ 
rapher-reporter  and  associate 
city  editor  of  Hazelton  (Pa.) 
Standard-Sentinel  the  last  four 
years,  has  been  named  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  Lehighton  (Pa.) 
Evening  Leader. 

4  4  4 

Wesley  Owen,  who  left  the 
Montgomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser 
news  staff  two  years  ago  to  join 
the  Anniston  (Ala.)  Star  re¬ 
porting  staff,  has  returned  to 
the  Advertiser  as  a  general  as¬ 
signment  reporter. 

4  4  4 

Lowell  Mellett,  who  retired 
Sept.  1  as  a  syndicated  column¬ 
ist  with  the  Washington  (D.C.) 
Star,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the 
St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times  as 
an  editorial  department  consult¬ 
ant.  Mr.  Mellett’s  newspaper 
career  spans  more  than  40 
years.  He  helped  draft  the 
World  War  I  peace  treaty  and 
during  World  War  II  was  an 
assistant  to  President  Franklin 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 


By  Trent 


"R«m«mb«r  the  D-minui  I  94v«  you  in  English  composition?" 


D.  Roosevelt  with  an  assign¬ 
ment  to  see  that  freedom  of  in¬ 
formation  was  maintained  dur¬ 
ing  the  war. 

4  4  4 

Lew  Little,  formerly  on  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of  Van  Nuys 
(Calif.)  News  and  Reseda 
(Calif.)  West  Vall^  Sun,  is 
doing  general  reporting  for  Im¬ 
perial  Valley  Press  at  El  Cen¬ 
tro,  Calif. 

4  4  4 

Philip  Lilly  has  joined  the 
Montgomery  (Ala.)  Journal  as 
courthouse  reporter,  succeeding 
Martha  G.  Wills,  resigned. 
He  formerly  worked  on  the 

Bluefield  (W.Va.)  Sunset  Newa 
and  Berkley  (W.  Va.)  Newa. 

4  4  4 

Clarence  Dean,  special  writ¬ 
er  for  the  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Times,  has  resigned  to  join  the 
city  staff  of  the  New  York 

Times. 

4  4  4 

Al  Cafpiello  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  chief  of  the  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce’s  Cleve¬ 
land  news  bureau. 

4  4  4 

Howard  A.  (Bert)  Hyde, 
formerly  a  reporter  on  the  New 
Orleans  (La.)  States  and  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Delta  (Miss.)  Demo¬ 
crat  Times  1943-44,  has  been 
named  managing  editor  of  the 
St.  Tammany  Farmer,  official 
parish  newspaper  at  Covington, 
La. 

4  4  4 

Carol  J.  Sutliff  has  joined 
the  women’s  department  staff 
of  Muneie  (Ind.)  Evening 

Press.  She  is  the  daughter  of 

Ray  Sutliff,  member  of  the 
editorial  page  staff  of  Akron 
(Ohio)  Beacon  Journal. 


Where  They  Are  Now 


Harold  A.  Arbeen,  former 
financial  editor  of  the  old 
Washington  Timea-Herald,  has 
been  named  business  and  in¬ 
dustry  advisory  editor  of  The 
American  Peoples  Encyclo¬ 
pedia,  Chicago),  Ill.  Arbeen  is 
a  former  editor  of  the  Feed 
and  Grain  Journal,  and  at  one 
time  was  in  the  financial  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune. 

4  4  4 

Robert  H.  Giieart,  formerly 
a  reporter  for  Saginaw  (Mich.) 
News,  has  been  appointed  as¬ 
sistant  professor  of  journalism 
and  public  relations  director  of 
Shepherd  College,  Shepherds- 
town,  W.  Va. 


John  Crockett,  former  re-  | 
porter  for  the  Hartford  : 
(Conn.)  Times,  who  returned  ; 
to  the  U.  S.  recently  after  ; 
several  years  of  overseas  gov¬ 
ernment  information  work,  is  ' 
currently  attached  to  the  Voice 
of  America  Studios,  located  in 
New  York. 


Peter  Wyden,  feature  writer 
of  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dis¬ 
patch,  is  joining  the  Washing¬ 
ton  bureau  of  Newsweek  maga¬ 
zine. 

4  4  4 

Julius  Soltesz,  Waterbury, 
(Conn.)  columnist  for  the 
Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Herald 
since  1929,  has  left  that  paper 
to  take  a  federal  government 
job. 

(Continued  on  page  52) 
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SAN  ANTONIO'S  LEADING  NEWSPAPER 


Effective  November  /*' 

The  San  Antonio  Light 
will  be  represented 
Nationally  by 
Hearsl  Advertising  Service 

J.  D.Gortatowsky 

Genera!  Manager 
Haarat  Nawapapers 


Hears!  Advertising  Serviee 

HERBERT  W.  BEYEA,  Genera/  Manager 


OFFICES  IN  FRINCIFAL  CITIES 
Representing: 


New  York  Journal-American 
Chicago  American 
Detroit  Times 
Pittsburgh  Sun>Telegraph 
Albany  Times-Union 
Milwaukee  Sentinel 


Baltimore  News-Post  &  American 
Boston  Record-American  &  Advertiser 
Los  Angeles  Examiner 
San  Francisco  Examiner 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer 
San  Antonio  Light 


The  nation-wida  foeilitias  of  Haarst  Advertising  Sarvica  ora  now  avoilabla 
to  advartiaars  and  agencies  on  bahalf  of  tha  San  Antonio  Light 
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Personal 

{Continued  from  page  50) 


Buet  Maesh  of  British 
United  Press  in  Montreal  is 
leaving  for  a  tour  of  France, 
Britain,  Switzerland,  Spain, 
and  Germany,  and  a  tour  of 
duty  with  United  Press  in 
Europe. 


Pvt.  Robeet  E.  Sheeidan,  a 
staff  writer  for  United  Press’ 
New  York  City  bureau  prior 
to  entering  the  army,  is  pres¬ 
ently  assigned  with  the  Public 
Information  Office,  Fort  Hood, 
Texas.  He  is  assistant  editor  of 
the  Armored  Sentinel,  post 
newspaper. 


D.  Reimert,  Allentown  (Pa.) 
Call;  Carl  Saunders,  Jackson 
(Mich.)  Patriot;  Miles  Wolff, 
Greensboro  (N.  C.)  News, 

(One  to  be  chosen) — A.  M. 
Glassberg,  Everett  (Wash.) 
Herald,  incumbent;  and  John 
O’Donnell,  Bangor  (Me.)  News. 

Those  retiring  are  Herbert 
F.  Corn,  Washington  (D.C.) 
Star;  Wallace  Lomoe,  Milwau¬ 
kee  (Wis.)  Journal;  and  James 
R.  Record,  Fort  Worth  (Tex.) 
Star-Telegram. 

Mr.  Foote’s  service  for  one 
year,  as  successor  to  Lee  Hills, 
does  not  disqualify  him  under 
the  two-term  eligibility  rule. 


/f’s  so  much  CLEANER^ 
BETTER,  CHEAPER 

WITH  University  Microfilms 


Ward  Morehouse 
Leaves  W-T&S 

Ward  Morehouse,  whose  col¬ 
umn,  “Broadway  After  Dark,” 
appeared  in  the  New  York 
World-Telegram  and  Sun,  has 
severed  his  connection  with  the 
newspaper. 

Mr.  Morehouse  will  devote  his 
time  to  a  syndicated  theatrical 
column  for  the  North  American 
Newspaper  Alliance  and  other 
writings  about  the  theater.  Pri¬ 
or  joining  the  W-T&S  staff, 
Mr.  Morehouse  was  drama  critic 
and  columnist  for  the  New  York 
Sun  for  nearly  25  years. 

General  Rate  Boost 

The  Kingston  (N.  Y.)  Daily 
Freeman  has  announced  that, 
effective  Jan.  1,  the  rate  for 
general  advertising  will  be  10c 
per  line. 
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Yes  .  . .  every  time  you  see  one  of  your  staff  struggling  with  a 
dirty,  heavy  bound  newspaper  file,  let  it  remind  you  of  the  cleanli¬ 
ness  and  convenience  of  University  Microfilm.  Saves  space  (94%), 
time,  and  money.  Drop  us  a  note  for  complete  information  about 
this  low  cost  service.  Get  the  facts  before  your  valuable  newspaper 
files  deteriorate  beyond  reproduction. 


800  PAGES  IN 
ONE  SMALL  BOX! 


In  many  ways  the  similarity  between  an 
oil  well  and  a  cow  has  a  lot  to  do  with 
the  future  security  of  your  children. 

Both  well  and  cow  give  us  vital  prod¬ 
ucts— petroleum  and  milk.  But  unless  we 
withdraw  those  pi’oducts  at  an  efficient 
rate  we  can  ruin  our  source  of  supply. 

For  it’s  as  economically  unsound  to 
take  a  year’s  supply  of  oil  from  a  well 
in  a  month,  as  it  would  be  to  try  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  year’s  production  of  milk  from  a 
cow  in  a  day! 

It’s  equally  bad  economically  to  umler- 
produce  a  well  or  a  cow.  Yet,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  petroleum  industry  is  underproduc¬ 
ing— to  accommodate  the  oil  coming 
into  this  country  from  far-off  places. 

Obviously,  if  our  own  industry  is  to  Your  comments  are  invited.  Write:  The  President,  Union  Oil  Company,  Union  Oil  Building, 
maintain  its  capacity  to  produce  it  has  Los  Angeles  17,  California 
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to  be  able  to  sell  its  products.  Whatever 
interferes  with  this  jeopardizes  its 
ability  to  continue  to  satisfy  America’s 
need  for  oil. 

Nor  does  it  have  the  financial  re¬ 
sources  to  drill  w'ells  and  then  shut 
them  in  until  needed.  You  have  to  do 
business  to  stay  in  business. 

What’s  worse,  oil  from  distant  shores 
creates  a  dangerous  dependency.  In  a 
national  emergency  it  could  disappear 


overnight.  And  we  can’t  slow  our  pro¬ 
duction  down  too  much  and  expect  it 
to  be  adequate  when  we  want  it. 

In  our  opinion,  there  is  only  one  safe 
way  to  keep  this  nation’s  rate  of  petro¬ 
leum  production  up  to  any  challenge  it 
may  have  to  meet.  That’s  to  encourage 
our  domestic  oil  industry  to  constantly 
find  and  develop  new  fields  in  the  West¬ 
ern  hemisphere,  where  we  can  get  at 
them  if  we  need  them. 


Oil  Company 
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JOURNALISM  EDUCATION 


Evidences  of  Maturity 
Support  50-Year  Theme 


By  Dwight  Bentel 

Like  many  an  a^ing  ball 
player,  journalism  education 
continues  to  think  of  itself  as 
pretty  much  of  a  youngster 
though  beginning  to  show  a 
touch  of  gray  around  the  tem¬ 
ples.  Upcoming  during  the  next 
few  years  will  be  a  rash  of  50th 
anniversary  celebrations  at  var¬ 
ious  schools  and  departments, 
which  should  contribute  to  a 
realization  that  this  professional 
discipline  has  reached  maturity. 

As  ages  go  at  colleges  and 
universities,  half  a  century 
doesn’t  exactly  make  an  old 
timer  out  of  occupational  train¬ 
ing  for  journalism.  But  then, 
it  isn’t  a  kid  anymore  either. 
The  evidences  of  journalism 
education’s  adulthood  are  plain 
to  see: 

Reciprocal  Programs 

.  .  .  Solidly  built  working  re¬ 
lationships  with  the  industry 
at  regional  and  state  levels.  One 
of  the  striking  facts  established 
by  panels  and  speakers  at  the 
recent  teachers’  convention  in 
Albuquerque  is  that  journalism 
education  is  neck-deep  in  the 
complex  cooperative  relation¬ 
ships  between  a  professional 
field  and  its  educational  centers. 
Even  small  departments  in  “re¬ 
mote”  states  are  closely  tied  up 
in  a  reciprocal  program  with 
publishers  and  papers. 

This  relationship  includes  ea¬ 
ger  acceptance  of  journalism 
graduates.  Charles  E.  Duncan 
of  the  University  of  Oregon  re¬ 
ports  in  the  current  Journalism 
Quarterly  that  again  in  1954 
jobs  were  more  numerous  than 


grads.  Sixty-one  schools  report¬ 
ed  calls  outnumber  candidates, 
eight  said  supply  and  demand 
were  in  balance.  Only  three  re¬ 
ported  unplaced  graduates.  Most 
of  these  schools  reported  a  two- 
to-one  ratio  of  demand  over 
supply. 

...  A  respectable  and  rapid¬ 
ly  growing  program  of  commu¬ 
nication  research.  Reporting 
this  progpram  is  Journalism 
Quarterly,  a  publication  match¬ 
ing  in  quality  of  appearance 
and  content  the  research  publi¬ 
cations  of  other  long-time  estab¬ 
lished  professional  disciplines. 

.  .  .  Excellent  housing  Jour¬ 
nalism  education  is  shaking  off 
its  step-child  status,  fine  new 
journalism  buildings  are  pop¬ 
ping  up  about  the  country 
(University  of  Oregon 
$600,000;  State  University  of 
Iowa,  $525,000;  University  of 
Texas,  $645,000;  University  of 
Maryland,  $350,000,  and  others. 
At  Indiana  University  the  de¬ 
partment  of  journalism  has 
been  moved  into  a  remodeled 
two-story  stone  building.  Good 
quarters  have  been  provided  for 
journalism  at  Wisconsin,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Colorado,  Brigham 
Young,  Ohio  Wesleyan,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Tennessee.  The  Wil¬ 
liam  Allen  White  school  of 
journalism  and  public  informa¬ 
tion  at  the  University  of  Kan¬ 
sas  is  in  fine  new  quarters,  as 
is  the  department  of  journal¬ 
ism  at  Texas  Christian.  And  so 
on.) 

.  .  .  Faculties  matching  in 
training  and  academic  achieve- 
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publishing  books  of  poetry  and  With  the  prospects  of  more 
writing  magazine  articles  in  room,  the  department  of  tech-  • 
England.”  nical  journalism  is  taking  over  | 

'I^e  Newsletter  then  throws  the  photography  course,  acquir-  [ 
further  perspective  on  the  com-  ing  new  camera  and  darkroom  ^ 
plexity  of  operations  in  journal-  equipment  for  that  purpose,  the  j 
ism  schools  and  departments.  Newsletter  reports.  Jim  Sch- ; 
“Technical  journalism  facilities  wartz  is  preparing  to  teach  the  \ 
have  real  promises  for  a  face  course  fall  and  spring.  ' 

lifting  this  Fall  or  Winter — of  This  also  points  up  a  trend, 

course  we  had  the  same  prom-  Schools  and  departments  of 
ises  last  fall,  but  this  time  it  journalism  are  offering  photo 
looks  pretty  certain — either  re-  instruction  in  rapidly  increasing 
model  or  build  an  annex  to  the  numbers,  a  survey  by  Jennings 
annex,  to  hold  all  the  new  B.  Woodson,  former  University 
equipment  that  is  stretching  the  of  Illinois  instructor,  shows, 
structure  per  se.  Mr.  Woodson,  now  of  the 

“It's  all  very  complicated,  so  public  relations  department  of 
follow  the  moves:  A  double  E.  I.  duPont  de  Nemours  &  Co., 
‘switch  back’  in  motion  .  .  .  In-  reports  that  of  88  schools  re¬ 
formation  Service  moved  to  first  sponding  to  a  questionnaire,  79 
floor  south,  or  Morrill  Hall;  were  offering  one  or  more 
carpenters  are  now  in  action  re-  photographic  courses.  Six  others 
doing  the  basement  of  that  indicated  they  plan  to  have 
building  so  the  Bulletin  Office  courses  in  the  near  future, 
may  move  from  the  basement  of  A  survey  of  103  schools  and 
Ag.  Annex  to  quarters  there.  departments  of  journalism  in 
“Then  the  long-awaited  ham-  1941  showed  only  28  offering 
mering  and  sawing  should  start  photo  courses. 
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Cold  shower  for  hot  rolling  mill 


rhe  whirring  rolls  in  this  Bethlehem 
rolling  mill  squeeze  and  compress  the 
ingot,  glowing  at  a  temperature  of 
2300  degrees.  Without  the  cooling 
spray  of  water,  the  shriveling  heat 
from  the  six-ton  mass  of  steel  would 
ruin  the  rolls  in  a  matter  of  seconds. 

Water,  indispensable  to  animal  and 
vegetable  life,  is  equally  vital  to  the 
functioning  of  that  complex  organism, 
the  modern  steel  plant.  If  the  supply 
of  water  were  suddenly  shut  off,  the 
plant  would  come  to  an  instant  halt. 

The  bulk  of  steel  plant  water  pro¬ 
tects  rolling  mills,  blast  furnaces,  open 


hearths,  against  damage  from  intense 
heat.  In  addition,  water  quenches 
fiery  coke  as  it  comes  from  the  ovens, 
granulates  slag,  and  "washes”  the  dust 
from  blast-furnace  gas,  so  that  it  can 
be  used  as  fuel. 

A  major  steel  plant  requires  a  water 
supply  exceeding  that  of  many  large 
cities.  Bethlehem’s  Sparrows  Point 
plant,  for  example,  the  largest  steel 
plant  on  the  Eastern  seaboard,  uses 
twice  as  much  water  as  the  nearby  city 


of  Baltimore.  All  of  Bethlehem  Steel’s 
eight  steelmaking  plants,  in  the  East  and 
on  the  Pacific  Coast,  use  together  more 
than  1,250,000,000  gallons  a  day— 
enough  water  to  supply  New  Y ork  City. 

SAME  WATER  RE-USED  REPEATEDLY 
Only  a  small  part  of  steel  plant  water 
is  actually  consumed.  Most  of  it,  as 
much  as  95  or  98  per  cent,  is  merely 
"borrowed,”  and  after  it  has  served 
its  purpose  is  used  over  and  over  again, 
or  returned  to  the  source. 


BETHLEHEM  STEEL 
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Professor  Edmund  P.  Learned 

Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration— writes  on 
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The  Truth  About 
Gasoline  Prices 


In  these  days  of  high  prices  it  seems  as  if  every- 
thing  we  buy  costs  at  least  twice  as  much  as  it 
used  to.  That’s  why  it’s  encouraging  to  tell  you  about 
a  commodity  which,  outside  of  increased  taxes, 
actually  costs  little  more  than  it  did  in  1925.  I’m 
talking  about  today’s  gasoline. 

It  is  very  important  to  note  that  the  consumer 
owes  this  favorable  price  situation  to  one  basic  fac¬ 
tor— the  healthy  struggle  for  competitive  advantage 
among  all  U.  S.  oil  companies  and  gasoline  dealers. 

I  can  demonstrate  how  this  competition  works  by 
a  study  made  of  a  typical  midwestern  oil  company. 
This  company  was  considered  a  price  leader  because 
of  its  dominant  market  position.  Yet  in  Ohio  alone 
its  products  were  in  active  competition  with  the 
brands  of  7  large  national  companies,  5  smaller  but 
well  established  regional  companies  and  the  private 
brands  of  jobbers  and  large  retailers. 

The  company’s  retail  prices  were  the  result  of 
keen  local  competition.  Except  for  differences  in 
customer  services  or  unusual  locations,  prices  out  of 
line  with  competition  caused  loss  of  trade.  From  the 
social  point  of  view,  retail  prices  in  Ohio  were 
sound.  Consumers  had  ample  opportunity  to  choose 
between  varying  elements  of  price,  service  and  cpial- 
itv.  Their  choice  determined  the  volume  of  business 
for  the  dealer  and  the  supplying  company.  New  or 
old  firms  were  free  to  try  any  combination  of  appeals 
to  attract  new  business.  Even  the  biggest  marketer 
had  to  meet  competitive  prices.  And  price  leader¬ 
ship— in  the  sense  of  ability  to  set  prices  at  will— was 
impossible.  If,  as  rarely  happened,  a  price  was  estab¬ 
lished  that  was  not  justified  by  economic  forces, 
some  competitor  always  brought  it  down. 

Consider  the  effect  of  this  competition  since  gaso¬ 
line  taxes  were  first  introduced.  The  first  state  gaso¬ 
line  tax  was  enacted  in  1919.  Last  year,  in  50  repre¬ 
sentative  American  cities,  federal,  state,  and  local 
gasoline  taxes  amounted  to  IV2  cents  that  had  to 


be  included  in  the  price  paid  by  consumers.  Never¬ 
theless,  management  ingenuity  contrived  to  keep 
the  actual  advance  in  price  to  consumers  down  to 
314  cents.  This  is  an  outstanding  record  in  view  of 
the  general  increases  in  wages  and  higher  costs  of 
crude  oil. 

This  same  competitive  force  among  oil  companies 
has  resulted  in  the  50%  gasoline  improvement  since 
1925.  The  research  and  engineering  efforts  of  the 
oil  companies  supported  by  the  improved  designs 
of  automobile  engines,  have  produced  gasoline  so 
powerful  that  today  2  gallons  do  the  work  that  3 
used  to  do  in  1925. 


Edmund  P.  Learned,  professor  of  Business  Administration 
at  the  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration 
is  the  author  of  a  study  on  the  pricing  of  gasoline  by  a 
midwestern  oil  company.  This  study,  considered  to  be  a 
classic  on  the  gasoline  price  question,  was  published  in  the 
Harvard  Business  Revieu  and  is  the  basis  for  this  article. 


This  is  one  of  a  series  of  refiorts  hy  outstatuling  Amerieans  u;ho  were  invited  to  examine  the  fob  being  done  by  the  U.  S.  oil  industry. 
This  page  is  presented  for  your  information  by  The  American  Petroleum  Institute,  50  West  50th  Street,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 
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books  in  review 


Social  Forces  Related 
To  Our  Press  History 

By  Prof.  Roscoe  Ellard 


sive  cityroom  experience  march 


turned  the  world’s  first  jour¬ 
nalism  school  into  a  trade 
school.  I  wasn’t  teaching  the 
course  then,  so  I  ruled  it  should 
remain  compulsory — with  em¬ 
phasis  on  why  certain  changes 
in  journalism  responded  to  his¬ 
torical  developments,  and  on 
the  ideals  good  newspapers 
sought. 

That  is  what  Professors 


TTO  PRESS  AND  AMERICA  by  w-  abreast  in  the  journalism  teach-  Smith  and  Emery  accomplish 

nJI  Y~kT  Prentice^H^i,  Inc.  79”^'.  phalanx.  Yet  in  those  m  this  l^k.  They  discuss  our 

U  early  days  of  Walter  Williams,  fine  tradition.  They  analyze  the 

— - William  Ball,  and  Willard  historic  dangers  of  standardiza- 

-  .  ,  Bleyer,  the  journalistic  ideal  tion.  They  assay  the  chronicle 

One  day  of  uncommon  ■ms-  courage,  light,  and  decency  of  intellectual  growth  in  news- 
the  New  emphasized.  It  convinced  paper  offices.  Newspapers  will 

York  Times  made  the  most  dis-  never  be  better  or  worse  than 

SuT^ouraXm  teaching  aid  I  thrilled  to  some  of  the  His-  the  men  and  women  who  make 
about  journalism  ttaemng  ana  Journalism  anostronhes  them.  And  news  will  never 

of  Walter  Williams  on  decency  again  in  onr  lifetime  be  simple, 
of  the  Times.  He  teaches  at  o*  aecency  »  informa- 

Columbia  Universitv  and  his  and  illumination.  Once  I  turned  f/®®  nien  and  tree  inloma 
toiumoia  u niyersity  ana  nis  nanpr  to  him  on  Tharles  tion  were  once  assumed.  Now 

SSI  J.?;  A.  kKrTh  J  -  on  ---i-nd  in 

H..  bnnwQ  nirViof  foiUno.  wss  taking  the  pony  report  of  a“nger. 


Today  is  a  time  for  review- 


He  knows  what  he’s  talking  was  taking  the  pony  report  of  “anger. 

.  n  the  United  Press,  and  we  used  Today  is  a  time  for  review- 

Presiding  over  a  block-long  the  yellow  onion  skin  paper  jng  our  saga-for  girding  our 

rresimng  oyer  a  diock  long  ,  “flimsv  ”  I  disnosed  loins,  increasing  our  stature  by 

city  desk  in  the  13-million  dol-  nimsy.  1  aisposea 

lar  Times  building  on  43d  three  pages  of  ™or®  tnan  a  cuoit,  and  lor  im 

kr«t,  hn  emn  np  L  way  °ni»”  ‘'“p 


iiewapapermen  ought  to  come  As  I  sit  these  days  in  an 

o^from  Cnb  to  Star  by  way  *' 

of  a  great  university.  tast  tme.  it  was  wnat  Hamlet  ,  j  assigning 

“The  OraHuate  School  of  described  as  “words,  words,  ouiiaing,  eaiting  ana  assigning 

Ihe  Graduate  ocbool  of  ,  „  copy  for  correspondents  of  the 

Journa  ism  at  Columbia,  he  Williams  read  it  in  a  American  Newspaper  Al- 

told  me  one  day  “is  good  for  [t  «ntly  un-  ^  r®®“^i“  that  news- 

my  work  on  the  Times.  It  f*“"®®  ^nooK  it  gently  un  ^  .  ^  .  . 

keenti  me  in  touch  with  whnt  dcP  “Y  nose.  writing  snouia  oe  lar  oeiter 

eeps  me  in  touch  ynth  what  i<xhese  observations’’  he  ob-  than  it  is,  and  that  techniques 

nerved  il  th«  kX  iow  dj^  i"  »»'  indispensable  profession 

•bout  the  newspapers.  “^'0  “ ‘l>»‘ ^  i„p,eved.  Skill  with- 

iKss^M  con‘”mCTS  ^  one^cMm  students  or  prime  ministers,  out  acumen  and  character,  how- 
Snk  Zms  "a.  ,^.ne  Va"  i«»t  like  the  paper  theyre  “<>  “P"' 

Too  manv  newsnaners  are  written  on — flimsy."  fying  ““thing. 

j  *I**".y  ^  newspapers  are  au  u  a  i  t  Adolph  Ochs  built  a  tremend- 

edited  by  intuition-and  preju-  It  was  the  best  lesson  I  ever  ^  failing  news- 

dice.  You  couldn’t  merchandise  learned  For  too  inany  years  to  recognized  a 

a  soft  drink  intuitively  Why  admit  here,  I  tried  never  again  reader-appetite  his  competitors 

ry  It  with  the  Fourth  Estate,  to  write  flimsy  copy.  Lawson 

the  schoolmaster  of  the  people  *  ,  ,  „„  tbe  Chicago  Daily  News. 

the  daily  informant  of  acu-  winiam  Rockhill  Nelson  on 

men  and  character  that  can  This  brinp  me  to  my  point  ^be  Kansas  City  Star  recognize 


keeps  me  in  touch  •with  what 
frank  students  really  think  “These  obs 
about  the  newspapers.  served  in,  tha 

That  characteristic  of  close-  ™atic  way  h 
ness  to  consumers  is  one  reason  students  or 
Frank  Adams  has  gone  far.  ““re  just  lik< 
Too  many  newspapers  are  written  on 
edited  by  intuition — and  preju-  It  was  the 


written  on — flimsy." 

It  was  the  best  lesson  I  ever 


dice.  You  couldn’t  merchandise  learned  For  t^  inany  years  to  because  he  recognized  a 

a  soft  drink  intuitively  Why  admit  here,  I  tried  never  again  reader-appetite  his  competitors 
ry  It  with  the  Fourth  Estate,  to  write  flimsy  copy.  Lawson 

the  schoolmaster  of  the  people  *  ,  ,  „„  tbe  Chicago  Daily  News. 

the  daily  informant  of  acu-  winiam  Rockhill  Nelson  on 

men  and  character  that  can  This  brinp  me  to  my  point  ^be  Kansas  City  Star  recognize 
make  rightwusnps  readable,  about  this  b<wk  by  Profesprs  appetites  and  civic  needs  their 
government  decent,  and  democ-  Emery  and  Smith.  As  I  look  pomnptitnrs  nvprlnoVpH 
racy  attainable?  back,  the  teaching  of  newspa-  ^^3  not  nwessarily 

The  only  time  I  feel  middle-  per  work  as  a  ^ial  force-p  repeat  iteelf,  but  when  simila? 


racy  attainable?  back,  the  teaching  of  newspa-  Historv  does  not  nwessarih 

The  only  time  I  feel  middle-  per  work  as  a  ^ial  force-p  repeat  iteelf,  but  when  similal 
age  craping  up  on  me  is  when  what  Joseph  Pulitzer  called  “a  confront  essentially  simi 

1  catch  myself  reviewing  30  lookout  on  the  bridge  — gave  _ 

years  of  teaching  journalism  way  in  emphasis,  for  a  couple  ^ 

while  simultaneously  having  a  of  decades,  to  a  72-point  ban- 

pretty  busy  hand  in  journal-  nering  of  journalism  as  a  tech- 

ism’s  practical  production.  But  nical  skill. 

when  I  reminisced  last  night,  “What  do  you  ask  the  mayor 

it  paid  a  compliment  to  this  at  a  press  conference?  .  .  .  ^ 

scholarly,  up-to-date  history  of  How  do  you  crash  a  fire-line?  m 

the  press  that  analyzes  journal-  .  .  .  From  whom  do  you  get  the 

istic  movements  and  relates  list  of  dead?” 


lar  conditions,  almost  identical 
results  will  follow.  And  the 
strength  and  initiative  of  the 
past,  as  well  as  bygone  mis¬ 
takes,  are  the  heritage  of  any 
enlightening  profession.  On 
such  situations,  the  authors  of 
this  book  ably  throw  light.  Re¬ 
membering  what  counts  is  prin¬ 
cipally  forgetting  what  didn’t. 

Perspective,  Mr.  Shakespeare 
observed,  is  the  painter’s  great¬ 
est  art.  And  from  the  inchoate 
block  of  journalistic  record,  the 
authors  of  this  book  have  dis¬ 
cerningly  chipped  away  the 
marble  chunks  to  be  forgotten, 
as  Joseph  Addison  might  have 
put  it.  And  they’ve  left  an  in¬ 
spiring  statue  of  journalism. 
“The  Press  and  America”  is 
readable,  teachable — and  guid¬ 
ing. 

• 

Newspaper  to  Build 
Medical  Office  Center 

Omaha,  Nebr. 
World  Publishing  Company, 
publisher  of  the  Omaha  World- 
Herald,  has  announced  plans 
to  erect  a  large  medical  office 
building  in  the  city’s  growing 
medical  center. 

The  new  structure  will  be 
situated  three  blocks  from 
Children’s  Memorial  Hospital, 
completed  in  1948  with  funds 
contributed  by  the  World-Her¬ 
ald  and  its  readers. 

POM'TgJaJUMP/ 

finto 
I  before  you 

I  investigate  ^  ^ 

I  theSALES^POTENTIALl 

I  HAMMOND-EAST  CHICAGO  I 

I  ''^uPEffMARAET”  I 


them  to  the  social  forces  of 
American  history. 

My  memory  of  teaching  be¬ 
gins  with  the  time  when  uni¬ 
versity  English  departments  re- 


They  were  all  good  things  to 
learn.  But  the  emphasis  was 
wrong.  When  I  was  acting 
dean  at  Missouri,  students  held 
a  mass  meeting  over  whether 


DOOM’S  MClUStyi 


garded  journalism  courses  as  the  course  in  the  History  of 
considerably  less  worthy  of  the  Journalism  should  be  required 
Grove  of  Academus  than  a  bar-  or  elective.  The  history  of  their 
her  college.  We’ve  come  a  long  profession  didn’t  really  matter, 
way.  Valid  scholarship,  con-  they  argued.  Left  alone,  that 
structive  research,  and  impres-  cadre  of  youngsters  would  have 
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You’ll  bo  Kisd  you  did  .  .  .  when 
you  disoovor  the  tiomondous  buy- 
iuK  potential  of  this  eonoentrated, 
eontiguous  market  of  over  200,000 
people  with  over  tSOO, 000,000  in 
■iwndable  inoomel  195S  retail 
■alee  amounted  to  204,980,000 — 
with  the  future  looking  even 
brighter  in  this  2nd  largest  ABC 
City  Zone  in  Indiana.  And  ONLY 
THE  HAMMOND  'HMES  gives  you 
the  complete,  concentrated  circulation 
you  NEED  to  reach  .  .  ,  influence  .  .  . 
and  SELL  this  dual-city  market. 
Sales  will  eoma  easior  .  .  .  and 
more  often  if  you  rely  on  THE 
HAMMOND  TIMIS  to  do  a  cemplote 
selling  Job  for  yon  I 

YOUl  tV^SALES-WEDUr  ii  Um  DUAL 
vAaimnonf-East  Chicaio  Markit 
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RADIO  and  TELEVISION 


'Videotown '  Is  Still 
Reading  Newspapers 


Television  fans  this  year  have 
figured  out  a  way  to  crowd 
more  different  activities  into 
their  leisure  hours — and  still 
have  just  as  much  time  for 
watching  favorite  TV  shows, 
and  reading  newspapers.  Movie¬ 
going  and  radio-listening  have 
become  more  popular,  according 
to  the  1954  Videotown  report 
released  by  Cunningham  & 
Walsh  Inc. 

How  do  they  do  it?  “It  isn’t 
that  they  have  more  leisure,” 
commented  John  P.  Cunning¬ 
ham,  president  of  the  adverti¬ 
sing  agency.  “The  average  per¬ 
son  interviewed  is  working  as 
many  hours  as  ever,  but  visiting 
and  entertaining  in  the  home 
have  again  dropped  to  make 
room  for  other  recreation.” 

“Women,  in  particular,  have 
revised  their  housekeeping  rou¬ 
tines  to  free  their  evenings  for 
televiewing,”  Mr.  Cunningham 
continued.  “They  concentrate 
their  duties  in  the  mornings  or 
around  dinner  time.  Whether 
this  means  that  they’re  more 
efficient — or  merely  less  tho¬ 
rough — is  an  unanswered  ques¬ 
tion,  but  they’ve  definitely  re¬ 
organized  their  housework.  Tele¬ 
vision  seems  to  have  done  it.” 

Steady  Upward  Trend 

Since  1948,  Cunningham  & 
Walsh  has  been  studying  trends 
in  television  sales  and  set-usage 
and  the  impact  of  television  on 
family  life  in  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J.,  dubbed  “Videotown.” 

Newspaper  reading,  which  has 
shown  a  steady  upward  trend 
during  the  first  four  years,  re¬ 
mained  at  its  1953  peak. 

Biggest  change  in  leisure  ac¬ 
tivity  this  year  showed  up  in  the 
movie-going  trend.  After  a 


77%  drop  when  TV  first  came 
into  the  average  home,  movie¬ 
going  on  average  weekday  eve¬ 
nings  continued  to  decline  for 
several  years. 

In  1953  a  17%  increase  mark¬ 
ed  the  turning  point.  This 
year’s  movie  attendance  almost 
doubled  last  year’s. 

Another  dramatic  change  in 
leisure-time  use  was  the  number 
of  people  reading  magazines, 
shooting  up  60%  this  year,  over 
1953.  Adult  women  accounted 
for  most  of  the  increase. 

Radio  listening  continued  to 
increase,  especially  with  women 
and  especially  in  the  mornings 
and  early  and  late  evenings. 
This  year  23%  of  the  people 
questioned  listened  to  their  ra¬ 
dios  during  the  morning,  as 
compared  to  12%  last  year. 

More  Time  Watching 

Afterno'on  radio  listening  re¬ 
mained  at  8%,  same  as  last 
year.  Evening  listening  in¬ 
creased  from  9%  last  year  to 
10%  this  year.  Among  adult 
women,  morning  listening  in¬ 
creased  from  42%  last  year  to 
45%  this  year.  Afternoon  liste¬ 
ning,  for  the  same  group,  in¬ 
creased  from  16  to  17%  and 
evening  listening  from  12  to 
15%. 

Families  who  have  had  sets 
longer  spend  more  time  watch¬ 
ing  television  than  new-set  own¬ 
ers.  Sets  bought  before  1953 
were  tuned  in  for  about  4% 
hours  on  an  average  weekday 
evening.  Sets  bought  early  this 
year  were  used  for  about  2% 
hours.  The  average  for  all  sets 
was  4 1/3  hours  as  compared 
with  4^/4  hours  last  year. 

Although  the  average  set  is 
turned  on  slightly  longer,  the 
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ir  you  have  international  business 
interests  associated  with  publishing, 
printing,  advertising  or  commercial 
radio,  and  you  want  to  keep  in  touch 
with  those  activities  in  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  read  Newspaper  News, 
the  national  monthly  business  news¬ 
paper  devoted  to  those  closely  re¬ 
lated  interests  of  "Down  Under." 


15  Hamilton  St.,  Sydnay  Anstralla 
Annual  Subscription  to  U.  S.  $3J0, 
Writt  tor  munplt  copy. 


average  person  spends  less  time 
watching  television  during 
weekday  evenings.  This  year 
the  average  (for  all  people 
whether  or  not  they  watch  at 
all)  dropped  from  2.40  to  2.34 
hours  per  evening,  but  morning 
and  afternoon  viewing  went  up 
enough  to  make  up  for  the  de¬ 
crease. 

Videotown  statistics  show 
that  14%  of  the  set-owners 
watched  television  in  the  morn¬ 
ings  this  year,  as  compared  to 
8%  last  year.  In  the  afternoons 
16%  of  the  owners  watched, 
compared  to  14%  last  year. 

Political  Views  Stronger 

This  year’s  survey  included 
one  brand-new  phase,  delving 
for  the  first  time  into  the  opin¬ 
ions  of  those  interviewed. 

“More  people  who  had  seen 
political  telecasts  were  able  to 
express  an  opinion  on  an  issue 
than  those  who  had  not,”  report¬ 
ed  Gerald  Tasker,  C  &  W  vice 
president  and  director  of  re¬ 
search.  “But  people  who  had 
strong  opinions  to  start  with, 
found  them  unchanged  by  see¬ 
ing  telecasts.” 

“For  example,”  he  continued, 
“McCarthy- Army  hearings  caus¬ 
ed  little  excitement  among  those 
we  interviewed,  but  the  pros 
became  stronger  pros  and  the 
cons  stronger  cons  after  seeing 
them  on  television.  So  far,  the 
level  of  interest  in  politics  is 
very  low  in  Videotown. 

Cunningham  &  Walsh  pre¬ 
dicts  82%  saturation  of  set 
ownership  in  Videotown  by  Dec. 
31.  Meanwhile,  the  number  of 
new  owners,  which  dropped  8% 
this  year,  is  expected  to  drop 
again.  The  forecast  for  1954 
is  for  another  decrease  of  about 
8%  in  total  sets  sold,  with  re¬ 
placement  sales  exceeding  sales 
to  new  owners. 

• 

Washington  Post 
In  Deal  with  CBS 

Washington 

If  FCC  approval  is  given,  the 
Washington  Post  Company  will 
become  sole  owner  of  WTOP, 
Inc.,  which  operates  radio  and 
television  stations  here,  about 
Dec.  15. 

Agreement  between  Philip  L. 
Graham,  president  of  the  Post 
Company  and  publisher  of  the 
Washinffton  Post  and  Times 
Herald,  and  Columbia  Broad¬ 
casting  System  officials  was  dis¬ 
closed  this  week.  The  Post  is 
reportedly  paying  $3,000,000  for 
the  45%  CBS  interest  in 
WTOP.  The  Post  has  owned 
55%. 

The  newspaper  firm  also  owns 
WNBR  radio  and  TV  stations 
at  Jacksonville,  Fla. 


Retrial  Ups 
$2  Verdict 
To  $25,000 

Las  Vegas,  Nev. 

The  trial  of  a  $328,000  libel 
action  in  federal  court  here  has 
resulted  in  an  award  of  $25,000 
to  Charles  Lee  Horsey,  who 
brought  the  suit  against  the 
Las  Vegas  Review  Journal  and 
the  Nevada  Citizens  Committee. 

Last  February,  a  jury  de¬ 
cided  that  Justice  Horsey,  for¬ 
merly  of  the  Nevada  Supreme 
Court,  had  been  maliciously  lib¬ 
eled,  but  awarded  him  damages 
of  only  $2. 

The  former  jurist,  who  now 
lives  in  Santa  Barbara,  Calif., 
petitioned  for  a  new  trial,  on 
the  ground  that  the  award  in 
effect  put  a  price  tag  on  his 
reputation. 

In  the  second  trial.  Judge 
Roger  T.  Foley  instructed  the 
jury  that  there  was  libel  per  se 
in  an  advertisement  inserted  in 
the  Review  Journal  by  the  Cit¬ 
izens  Committee,  branding  Jus¬ 
tice  Horsey  as  “a  tool  of  labor 
racketeers.”  The  advertisement 
carried  the  judge’s  name  in 
lower  case  letters. 

Attorneys  for  the  defendants 
argued  that  the  advertisement 
was  within  the  realm  of  fail- 
comment  during  an  election 
campaign. 

The  ad  was  inserted  two  days 
before  the  1950  general  election, 
in  which  Judge  Horsey  was  de¬ 
feated.  The  jury  was  instructed 
that  the  loss  of  the  election 
could  not  be  used  as  basis  for 
damages. 

• 

Niagara  Falls  Gazette 
Would  Sell  Stations 

Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Niagara  Falls  Gazette  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  has  asked  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Communications  Commis¬ 
sion  for  permission  to  sell  its 
radio  stations,  WHLD  and 
WHLD-FM,  to  Earl  C.  Hull, 
vicepresident  of  the  Niagara 
Falls  Gazette. 

Mr.  Hull,  who  has  been  in 
charge  of  the  Gazette  radio  sta¬ 
tions  since  1940,  would  leave 
the  Gazette  under  the  agree¬ 
ment.  Excepted  from  the  sale 
to  Mr.  Hull  is  the  Gazette’s  ra¬ 
dio  property  on  Grand  Island. 

The  Gazette  said  it  was  mov¬ 
ing  to  dispose  of  its  radio  sta¬ 
tions  in  order  to  be  able  to  pick 
up  its  option  to  buy  2,500 
shares  of  WGR  Corporation, 
new  Buffalo  firm  which  bought 
WGR  and  has  built  WGR-TV. 
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NiTWORK  COLOR... 
LOCAL  TEST  PATTERNS 
AND  SLIDE  COMUMERCIALS 


ADD  COLOR 
CAMERAS  OR 
CONVERT  EXISTING 
G-E  B&W  CAMERAS 


2. 

\  COMPLETE 
PROJECTION 
SYSTEM 

FOR  LOCAL  COLOR 
FILM  PROGRAMMING 


P  ackaged  color  television  equipment  that  offers 
Y  ou  premium  performance  plus 
R  ock-bottom  economy. 

A  vailable  now  to 

M  eet  any  and  all  station  requirements.  Systems  for 
I  nitial  network  programming  and  to  answer  the  growing 
D  emand  for  local  color  commercials  ...live  local  shows. 

P  repare  for  the  color  boom  in  your  market. 

L  earn  all  about  the  Pyramid  Plan  from 
A  n  expertly  qualified  G-E  field  sales  representative. 

N  ow’s  the  time  to  act! 


General  Electric  Company,  Section  X64I04-16, 
Electronics  Park,  Syracuse,  Sew  York. 


COMPLETE  COLOR  EQUIPMENT 


Th^ress  k  Our  Most  important  J^ttxiuct 

GENERAL^ELECTRIC 
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high  up  in  the  photographic 
box  which  cover  us  on  this  over¬ 
all  field  action.  Likewise,  the 
Graphics  have  their  own  val¬ 
uable  job  to  do,  permitting 
photogrraphers’  fast  movement 
up  and  down  the  field. 

‘Dam  Dark  Room* 

Portland,  Ore. 

When  President  Eisenhower 
made  his  recent  appearance  in 
the  northeastern  comer  of  Ore¬ 
gon  to  dedicate  the  McNary 
Dam,  the  Oregon  Journal  had 
its  own  Wirephotos  ready  for 
the  engraver  in  less  than  25 
minutes  although  the  dedica¬ 
tion  took  place  200  mi'es  away. 

It  was  made  possible  by  a 
Journal  reporter,  Walter  Hil- 
bruner,  doing  a  bit  of  prowling 
around  when  he  was  in  north¬ 
eastern  Oregon  covering  the 
Pendleton  Round-Up  Western 
show  a  few  days  before  the 
dam  dedication.  The  Army  En¬ 
gineers,  in  charge  of  prepara¬ 
tions  for  the  Eisenhower  cere¬ 
mony,  had  rigged  dark  rooms  in 
an  administration  building  a- 
bout  a  mile  from  the  dam  site 
for  use  of  news  photographers. 
But  Mr.  Hilbruner  found  a  room 
in  the  powerhouse  of  the  dam, 
two  stories  below  ground  level 
in  the  structure  of  McNary 
dam  itself. 

Special  lea.sed  telephone  lines 
were  required,  and  were  in¬ 
stalled,  with  several  of  the  old- 
fashioned  hand-crank  telephone 
sets  being  used  on  the  line  to 
provide  direct  communication 
between  the  powerhouse  and  the 
Journal’s  darkrooms  in  Port¬ 
land. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Hulcher  70  Puts  Extra 
Sock  in  Football  Pix 


A  camera  capable  of  taking 
shots  at  l/28C0th  of  a  second — 
using  70mm.  fast  film — is  being 
put  to  good  use  in  “stopping” 
football  action,  giving  a  new 
dramatic  “sock”  to  the  sports 
pages  of  the  Detroit  News, 

The  camera,  originally  de¬ 
signed  to  photograph  guided 
missiles  in  flight,  is  the  Hulcher 
70,  and  was  one  of  the  first  four 
produced  by  Charles  A.  Hulcher, 
of  Hampton,  Va. 

The  manner  in  which  the 
News  has  adapted  the  $1,300 
speed  camera  to  its  sports  cov¬ 
erage  and  the  possibilities  of  its 
future  use  for  other  assign¬ 
ments  were  detailed  by  Monroe 
D.  B.  Stroecker,  chief  photog¬ 
rapher,  and  William  L.  Seiter, 
staff  photographer  who  has 
been  working  with  the  Hulcher 
70  on  football  games. 

Easy  for  Blowups 

“The  Hulcher  70  is  quite  sim¬ 
ple  in  construction  and  is  easily 
loaded  and  operated,”  said  Mr. 
Stroecker.  “It  runs  like  a  movie 
camera.  But  instead  of  the 
.small  movie  film,  it  uses  the 
super  fast  200  ASA  70mm.  film. 
This  gives  us  negatives  which 
are  2  1/8  by  2'^A  inches  and 
permits  us  to  make  enlarge¬ 
ments  without  loss  of  detail. 

“The  film  comes  in  100  foot 
lengths.  It  is  threaded  across 
the  front  of  the  shutter  and 
lens  and  into  another  spool.  Two 
six-volt  motorcycle  batteries, 
carried  in  a  case,  activate  the 
shutter  and  a  spinning  mechan¬ 
ism — dubbed  ‘an  eggbeater’  by 
Mr.  Seiter — which  spins  the  film 
through  the  camera. 


William  L  Sailer,  Detroit  News, 
operates  the  Hulcher  70. 
can  be  slowed  to  five  frames  a 
second.  For  fast  action,  as  in 
football  games,  or  possibly  for 
covering  riots,  the  speed  can  be 
jumped  to  20  pictures  a  second. 

Film  Supply  Limited 

“Lenses  are  interchangeable. 

We  are  now  using  a  six-inch 
Wollensak  capable  of  taking 
sharp  pictures  from  three  feet 
to  infinity.  Right  now  the  cam¬ 
era  operates  only  under  natu¬ 
ral  lighting,  but  later  we  plan 
to  attach  a  multiple  electronic 
flash  unit  to  it.  It  will  then  be 
suitable  for  use  on  indoor  pic¬ 
tures,  for  basketball,  hockey, 
fights  and  other  action. 

“Film  for  the  camera  is  still 
limited  in  supply  but  that  pro¬ 
blem  will  soon  be  overcome.” 

The  problem  of  handling  the 
camera  in  action  were  explained 
by  Mr.  Seiter. 

“The  chief  problem  in  using  vantage  over  the  single  shot 
the  camera  on  the  football  fields  Graphic  or  Graphlex  in  that 
has  been  the  weight  of  the  cam-  when  photographers  armed  with 
era  and  batteries,”  he  said,  regular  cameras  take  their  shot, 
“We  built  a  special,  sectionaliz-  they  may  miss  the  high  point  of 
ed  standard  to  support  the  cam-  action  and  then  lose  seconds  in 
era,  but  you  still  can’t  move  reversing  or  replacing  their 
up  and  down  the  field  very  holders.  The  Hulcher  70  can 
fast  with  the  battery  carrier  take  shots  in  “bursts” — five 
bouncing  against  your  side.  We  or  more  at  a  time — with  assur- 
are  working  with  the  idea  of  ance'  that  the  developing  action 
fastening  lighter  batteries  to  is  carried  to  its  peak, 
the  base  of  the  camera.  “Other  speed  cameras  can  do 

this — but  not  with  70mm  film. 

Attachments  Added 

“We  have  added  a  few  attach-  cher  as  replacing  other  cam- 
ments  of  our  own  to  simplify  eras.  It  is  an  auxiliary  piece 
focusing  and,  of  course,  the  pro-  of  equipment.  We  have  to  op¬ 
posed  electronics  flash  unit  will  erate  it  right  down  on  the  field, 
make  the  camera  more  versatile.  Sometimes  the  action  breaks 

“The  Hulcher  has  its  own  away  from  us  and  moves  fast 


Series  of  action  shots  from  Michi¬ 
gan  State-WIsconsIn  game. 


ShewMer  iifgfi  > 
panel  brings  Ink  4 
control  of  upper 
color  cylindlors  -  • 
to  press  room  door. 


comm 


ALL  DAMMED  UP  with 


camera 

equipment,  Mel  Junghans  of  the 
Oregon  Journal  moves  into 
special  darkroom  at  McNary 
Dam  ceremonies. 
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ROCHESTER  8.  NEW  YORK 


“One  Minute  To  Go”  (above)  was  a  prize-winner  in  Look’s  1953 
All-Sports  Photo  Contest.  Bert  Emanuel  took  it  with  his  Pace¬ 
maker  Speed  Graphic  at  1/50,  fill. 
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My  Pacemaker 
Speed  Graphic  is  as 
much  a  part  off  me 
as  my  right  arm” 

.  .  .  says  Bert  Emanuel^  color  photographer, 

Detroit  Free  Press 

Bert  Emanuel  has  been 
taking  top  news  and  fea¬ 
ture  photographs  with  a 
Speed  Graphic  for  more 
than  twenty  years  and  has 
a  houseful  of  awards, 
medals,  trophies  and  cer¬ 
tificates  to  prove  it. 

Emanuel  was  recently 
chosen  to  head  up  the 
rapidly  expanding  color 
division  of  the  Detroit 
Free  Press.  He  formerly 
was  Chief  Photographer  and  prior  to  that  was  in 
charge  of  photography  for  the  rotogravure  section. 
He  has  been  with  the  Free  Press  since  1940,  except 
for  two  and  a  half  years  when  the  Army  borrowed 
him  for  press  relations  work  at  the  Pentagon  and 
the  War  College  in  Washington. 

Praises  Dependability  and  Versatility 

Here’s  what  Bert  has  to  say  about  the  Speed 
Graphic:  “My  Pacemaker  is  as  much  a  part  of  me 
as  my  right  arm  and  just  as  dependable.  Whether 
it’s  a  split-second  action  of  a  hockey  game,  a  dark, 
misty  afternoon  at  the  Michigan  State  gridiron,  a 
four-alarm  midnight  fire,  a  riot  or  a  dramatic  color 
assignment,  my  Speed  Graphic’s  versatility  enables 
me  to  meet  the  challenge.” 

Has  W'on  Over  Fifty  Atcards 

How  successfully  the  challenge  has  been  met  may 
be  seen  in  a  quick  look  at  some  of  Emanuel’s 
awards.  Recently  he  had  two  winners  in  the  1953 
Look  Magazine  All-Sports  Photo  Contest,  has 
been  a  consistent  winner  in  Kent  State  University’s 
Press  Photography  Contest  and  in  the  Associated 
Press  contests.  He  has  won  several  times  in  the 
National  Press  Photographers’  Competition,  in¬ 
cluding  the  top  color  award  for  1952. 

His  new  position  of  Color  Consultant-Photog¬ 
rapher  on  the  Detroit  Free  Press  offers  tremendous 
versatility  in  the  field  of  color  photography  for 
himself  and  his  Graphic. 


SYNDICATES 


"Champagne^  Author 
Bubbles  Over  B'way 


By  James  L.  Collings 

Say,  ever  meet  Hy  Gardner? 
No?  Well,  as  you  may  have 
heard,  he’s  the  Broadway  col- 
u  m  n  i  s  t  who 
knows  more 
people  in  the 
entertain- 
ment  field  than 
the  whole  staff 
of  Variety. 

He’s  the  gen- 
1 1  e  m  a  n  who 
does  the  five-a- 
week  stint, 
Gardner  “Early  Bird 
Coast  to  Coast, 

for  the  New  York  Herald  Tri¬ 
bune  Syndicate. 

The  same  fellow  who  will 
come  out  with  a  book,  “Cham¬ 
pagne  Before  Breakfast,”  Nov. 
8,  at  which  time  it  will  also  be 
offered  by  the  syndicate  in  15 
instalments  of  about  1200 
words  per. 

Obsession  for  Facts 
The  identical  guy  who  even 
as  a  young  lad  wanted  to  be  a 
columnist  (used  to  write  col¬ 
umns  as  a  hobby)  and  now 
handles  the  assignment  as  busi¬ 
ness-like  as  though  he  were 
conducting  a  course  in  electron¬ 
ics  for  M.I.T.  students. 

The  man  who  mostly  is  con¬ 
siderate  of  his  subjects’  feel¬ 
ings;  the  writer  who  checks 


and  re-checks  his  facts  almost 
as  though  it  were  an  obsession 
with  him;  who  once  ran  his  own 
advertising  agency. 

That’s  a  bit  of  Hy.  The  rest 
you  can  have  if  yuu’ll  come 
along  to  his  office,  located  in 
a  prominent  hotel  in  the  Times 
Sq.  area.  There,  in  rooms  that 
look  more  like  a  theatrical 
agent’s,  he  works  with  two 
assistants — pretty  Marilyn 
Boshnick,  and  Russ  Smith.  In 
Hollywood,  there’s  legman  Joe 
Hyams. 

First  there  was  lunch  with 
Hy.  It  was  brunch  for  him 
(1  p.m.)  so  he  had  a  double 
shot  of  orange  juice.  For  one 
just  out  of  dreams,  he  was 
bright  and  alert. 

At  49  he  is  small,  slight, 
brown-eyed,  dark-haired.  The 
lines  under  his  eyes  have  been 
forged  in  the  best  clubs.  Not 
from  dissipation,  however.  It’s 
the  long  hours.  He  smokes  ci¬ 
gars,  doesn’t  drink. 

Back  at  his  desk,  he  started 
to  empty  his  pockets  when 
asked  his  schedule. 

“First,”  he  said,  “I  take  out 
the  notes  from  the  night  be¬ 
fore,  then  I  check  the  mail, 
read  the  other  columns  to  see 
what  the  competition  has,  call 
to  make  dates,  rewrite  the  col¬ 
umn  (850  words),  often  cut- 


Diana  Darb  Digs  Daddy! 

Diana  Darb  claims  she  gave  Ambrose  Wicker  four  months 
of  one  of  her  better  years . . .  figures  the  wear  and 
tear  on  her  affections  should  bring  sizable  figures 
M  —and  now  is  suing  for  breach  of  promise!  The  new 
sequence  has  millions  of  excited  readers  on  chair’s 
edge  for  the  battle  of  the  lawyers  Luke  Mess  and  Jackson  Keene  in 

Gasoline  Alle^ 

by  Frank  King,  one  of  America’s  top  ranking  favorites ...  with 
the  all-star  cast  of  Walt,  Skeezix,  his  wife  (nee  Nina  Clock), 
Clovia  and  Chipper.  Always  good  for  a  laugh,  this  strip  is  a  proven 
circulation  builder,  with  a  vast  following  of  all  ages,  both  sexes, 
every  income  bracket . . .  and  a  valuable  property  for  any  paper  1 
F or  proofs  and  prices,  phone,  wire,  or  write  Mollie  Slott,  Manager . . . 

Chicggga  Trihune^IVeu?  Yark  News 

Wwaf  BuUtlIngt  iVen*  York 

•*****' MnCm  Yrihunr  7o(rer,  Ckirago 


ting  and  rewording  quite  a  bit 
of  it — then  it’s  off  to  the  clubs. 

I  usually  knock  off  at  2  a.m. 

Personal  Contacts 
“In  the  course  of  all  this 
time,  I  talk  to  35-50  people  at 
least,  and  most  of  my  news 
comes  by  direct  contact — by 
face  to  face,  phone  and  mail.” 

That  mail  thing — such  a  time- 
consuming,  painstaking  busi¬ 
ness.  Hy  is  very  proud  of  the 
system.  It  amounts  to  check¬ 
ing  tips. 

Say,  for  instance,  he  has  had 
a  report  that  Col.  Robert  R. 
McCormick  of  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une  is  going  to  buy  a  $1,000,- 
000  jet  plane,  made  in  England, 
for  personal  use.  (He  actually 
got  such  a  tip.) 

Hy  then  writes  a  short,  to- 
the-point  note  asking  for  con¬ 
firmation  or  denial.  He  doesn’t 
want  it  as  a  rumor.  In  this 
case,  the  colonel’s  secretary 
wrote  back; 

“Colonel  McCormick  has 
noted  your  letter  of  June  13 
(’53)  and  instructs  me  to  tell 
you  that  the  rumor  is  false. 
He  has  not  placed  an  order  for 
a  jet  plane.” 

There  are,  in  his  files,  count¬ 
less  other  examples  of  the  care 
that  goes  into  his  column. 
Marilyn  said  that  many  of  the 
subjects  express  surprise  that 
he  takes  the  trouble  to  check 
even  the  most  innocuous  item, 
and  thank  him. 

Can  Sleep  Sounder 
He’s  equally  proud  of  his 
“Tip-Offs  and  Check-Ups”  col¬ 
umns. 

He  explains  one  of  them  to 
his  readers  this  way: 

“In  turning  out  a  daily  col¬ 
lection  of  unrelated  items, 
some  obtained  in  endless  con¬ 
versations  with  dozens  of  peo¬ 
ple,  others  passed  along  by 
seeing-eye  sources  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  miles  away, 
the  check-up  on  a  tip-off  is 
routine. 

“I’ll  admit  a  columnist  loses 
plenty  of  ‘beats’  by  checking, 
for  frequently  the  personality 
involved  will  deny  a  fact  or 
ask  that  it  be  kept  confidential. 

“On  the  other  hand,  checking 
not  only  permits  you  to  sleep 
sounder,  it  oftens  leads  to  reve¬ 
lations  more  interesting  than 
the  original  tip-off.  .  .  .  Let’s 
take  a  typical  day  of  checking 
and  take  you  behind  the  scenes 
for  a  column. 

“The  Tip-Off:  ‘City  Hall  just 
turned  down  an  odd  request 
from  a  major  watch  company, 
Gruen.  All  they  wanted  to  do 
was  put  one  of  their  super-size 
timepieces  on  the  wrist  of  the 
Statue  of  Lady  Liberty.”  . .  .The 


Check-Up:  Go  tell  City  Hall 
and  they  laugh  at  the  idea.  At 
Gruen,  Eastern  sales  manager, 

J.  McGuire,  also  laughs.  ‘There’s 
no  truth  to  the  item,’  he  says, 
‘but  thanks  anyway — it’s  quite 
an  idea’!” 

In  “Champagne  Before  Break¬ 
fast,”  Hy  writes  of  this  check¬ 
ing  business. 

To  quote  the  author:  “The 
business  of  manufacturing  a 
daily  column  is  a  round-the- 
clock  occupation,  particularly 
if  you  follow  the  quaint  custom 
of  trying  to  check  every  item 
you  make  public. 

“I’ve  found  that  checking 
makes  sense.  It  gives  readers, 
the  people  you  write  about  and 
the  folks  who  pay  the  freight 
confidence  in  what  you  have  to 
say.” 

The  book  also  contains  close- 
ups  of  newspaper  people — the 
name  writers  and  columnists. 
“They’re  often  more  colorful 
than  the  people  they  interview,” 
says  Hy.  “I  mean  the  Consi- 
dines,  the  Sullivans,  the  Baers.” 
He  says  he  gets  along  well 
with  all  of  them  in  a  town 
where  feuds  are  not  uncommon. 

The  radio  and  TV  (he’ll  be 
on  WPIX,  New  York,  soon)  and 
columning  grinds  end  for  Hy 
every  six  or  eight  weeks.  “I 
just  take  off  in  a  plane  and 
head  for  where  the  sun  is  shin¬ 
ing,  usually  Florida.” 

You  can  do  that  when  you 
gross  about  $50,000  a  year. 

*The  Lady*  to  Peg 

The  Banshees,  a  King  Fea¬ 
tures  social  organization,  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  that  it  will 
meet  Nov.  18  at  lunch  to  honor 
Westbrook  Pegler.  He  will  re¬ 
ceive  a  silver  statuette,  “The 
Lady,”  for  his  “outstanding 
work  as  a  reporter  and  column¬ 
ist  in  the  newspaper  field.” 

Panels*  Popularity 

Mason  Walsh,  Dallas  Times 
Herald  managing  editor,  who 
led  a  discussion  on  syndicated 
material  at  a  University  of 
Texas  seminar  last  week,  ven¬ 
tured  the  opinion  that  one-shot 
panel  comics  will  increase  in 
popularity  during  the  next  10- 
15  years,  while  multiple-panel 
strips  will  decline  in  favor. 

Walter  R.  Humphrey,  Fort 
Worth  Press  editor,  agreed  that, 
panels  have  a  bright  future, 
particularly  if  they  are  used 
regularly  in  a  good  spot  in  the 
newspaper. 

W.  B.  Bedell,  Houston  Post 
assistant  managing  editor,  said 
panel  comics  are  more  sophisti¬ 
cated  than  the  strips,  and  to¬ 
day’s  readers  are  more  sophisti¬ 
cated  than  the  previous  genera- 
:  tion. 
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The  Feature  Success  Of  The  Year 

AP  Newsfeatures’ 

“JUNIOR  EDITORS” 

Is  your  newspaper  on  the  record-breaking  list  of 
subscribers  for  this  New  and  Different  children’s  feature? 

Here  is  a  partial  list  of  the  charter  subscribers  — 


CANADA 

Fort  Williams,  Onl.  Timat-Journal 
Ottawa,  Ontario  Citizen 
St.  Catharine's,  Ont.  Standard 
Vancouver,  B.  C.,  Provinca 

ALASKA 

Fairbanks  News-Miner 

HAWAII 

Honolulu  Star-Bulletin 

ALABAMA 

Birmingham  News 

ARKANSAS 

El  Dorado  News  i  Timet 
Fayetteville  Times 
Hot  Springs  New  Era  S  Sentinel 
Record 

Magnolia  Daily  Banner  Newt 
Paragould  Daily  Press 
Texarkana  Gazette 

CALIFORNIA 

Alhambra  Post-Advocate 
Burbank  News-Review 
Culver  City  Star-News 
Fresno  Bee 
Glendale  News-Press 
Long  Beach  Independent 
Modesto  Bee 
Monrovia  News-Post 
Oakland  Tribune 
Palo  Alto  Times 
Redondo  Beach  Daily  Breeze 
Redwood  City  Tribune 
Sacramento  Bee 
San  Pedro  News-Pilot 
San  Jose  Evening  Newt 
Santa  Cruz  Sentinel-News 
Santa  Monica  Outlook 

COLORADO 

Denver  Post 
CONNECTICUT 
Bristol  Press 
Hartford  Courant 
Torrington  Register 


GEORGIA 

Rome  News-Tribune 
Tifton  Gazette 

ILLINOIS 

Alton  Telegraph 
Belleville  Advocate 
Bloomington  Pantograph 
Champaign  News-Gazette 
Elgin  Daily  Courier-News 
Joliet  Herald-Newt 
Matoon  Journal-Gazette 
Moline  Dispatch 
Mt.  Vernon  Register-News 
Taylorville  Breeze-Courier 
Waukegan  News-Sun 

INDIANA 

Evansville  Courier 
Lebanon  Reporter 
Logansport  Press 
Michigan  City  News-Dispatch 
Muncie  Star 
I 

^  IOWA 

Cherokee  Timet 
I  Council  Bluffs  Nonpareil 

■  Newton  Daily  News 

Waterloo  Daily  Courier 

KANSAS 

I  Coffeyville  Journal 

Goodland  News 
Hutchinson  News-Herald 
Parsons  Sun 
Topeka  Journal 

‘  LOUISIANA 

Monroe  News-Star 

I  MASSACHUSETTS 
I  Athol  Daily  News 

I  Boston  Traveler 

I  Taunton  Gazette 

MICHIGAN 

Battle  Creek  Inquirer  B  News 
Bay  City  Times 
,  Ionia  Sentinel-Standard 

I  Jackson  Citizen-Patriot 


Lansing  State  Journal 
Midland  Daily  News 
Pontiac  Press 
Saginaw  Newt 

MINNESOTA 

Duluth  Herald  i  News  Tribune 

MISSISSIPPI 

Jackson  Clorion-Ledger 
West  Point  Times  Leader 

MISSOURI 

Poplar  Bluff  American  Republic 
NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
Keene  Sentinel 
Portsmouth  Herald 
NEW  JERSEY 

Hackensack  Evening  Record 
Long  Branch  Record 
Passaic  Herald-News 

NEW  YORK 

New  York  Mirror 
Oneonta  Star 

Salamanca  Republican-Press 
Syracuse,  Post-Standard 
Trey  Times  Record 
NORTH  CAROLINA 
Charlotte  News 
Greensboro  Record 
High  Point  Enterprise 
Lexington  Dispatch 
Rocky  Mount  Telegram 
NORTH  DAKOTA 
Minot  Daily  Newt 
Valley  City  Timet-Record 
OHIO 

Dayton  Daily  News 
Lima  News 

Millersburg  Farmer-Hub 
Toledo  Blade 

OKLAHOMA 

Bartlesville  Enterprise 
Lawton  Constitution 
Oklahoma  City  Timet 
Pawhuska  Journal-Capital 


OREGON 

Pendleton  Oregonian 
I  PENNSYLVANIA 
Chester  Timet 
j  Clearfield  Progress 

!  Erie  Dispatch 

Lock  Haven  Express 
Tarentum  Valley  Daily  Newt 
Williamsport  Sun 
York  Gazette  Daily 

!  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

I  Columbia  State 

'  Greenville  Piedmont 

1 

TENNESSEE 

Chattanooga  Newt-Free  Press 
Greenville  Daily  Sun 
Nashville  Tennessean 

1 

TEXAS 

Borger  News-Herald 
Gainesville  Daily  Register 
Houston  Post 
San  Antonio  Express 
Tyler  Courier-Times 
Wichita  Falls  Times 

VIRGINIA 

Fredericksburg  Free  Lance  Star 
Lynchburg  Advance 
Petersburg  Progress-index 
Richmond  News-Leader 

VERMONT 

Rutland  Herald 

St.  Johnsbury  Caledonian-Record 

I  WEST  VIRGINIA 

Charleston  Daily  Mail 

I  WISCONSIN 

Green  Bay  Press-Gazette 
I  Milwaukee  Journal 

Wausau  Record-Herald 
I  Wisconsin  Rapids  Daily  Tribune 

WASHINGTON 

Yakima  Republic 


Call  your  AP  bureau  chief  now — or  phone  or  wire  collect  to 

AP  NEWSFEATURES 

50  ROCKEFELLER  PLAZA  NEW  YORK  20,  N.  Y. 
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COMBINATION  PAPERS 


Circ. 

Rank 

Inches 

Rank  OOO's 

Revenue 

Rank  OOO's 

Revenue 

Per  Inch 

Rank  $ 

Inch  Per 
Employees  Employee 
Rank  No.  Rank  OOO's 

Payroll 

Rank  OOO's 

Average 

Wage 

Rank  OOO's 

Payroll 
%  Revenue 
Rank  % 

Payroll 

Per  Inch 

Rank  $ 

Revenue  Per 
Subscriber 

Rank  $ 

1 

3 

204 

2 

398 

5 

1.95 

3 

12 

7 

17 

1 

51 

2 

4.2 

II 

12.8 

10 

.250 

7 

6.10 

2 

2 

208 

3 

380 

6 

1.82 

2 

14 

10 

15 

2 

43 

7 

3.1 

9 

11.4 

8 

.208 

6 

6.41 

3 

5 

166 

4 

350 

4 

2.11 

5 

9 

6 

18 

6 

26 

8 

2.9 

3 

7.3 

4 

.154 

4 

7.38 

4 

1 

348 

1 

604 

8 

1.74 

1 

15 

3 

22 

3 

43 

II 

2.8 

2 

7.1 

1 

.124 

1 

12.82 

5 

7 

133 

5 

306 

1 

2.30 

4 

10 

12 

13 

4 

28 

10 

2.8 

5 

9.2 

9 

.212 

5 

6.60 

6 

4 

175 

9 

228 

II 

1.30 

6 

8 

4 

22 

9 

23 

9 

2.8 

7 

9.9 

2 

.129 

10 

5.09 

7 

10 

118 

8 

254 

3 

2.15 

9 

5 

2 

24 

II 

17 

5 

3.3 

1 

6.6 

3 

.141 

8 

5.95 

8 

9 

124 

10 

207 

9 

1.67 

8 

6 

5 

21 

10 

21 

4 

3.5 

8 

lO.I 

5 

.168 

9 

5.47 

9 

II 

109 

1 1 

135 

12 

1.23 

7 

7 

9 

16 

7 

25 

3 

3.6 

12 

18.8 

1 1 

.232 

12 

3.93 

10 

8 

128 

6 

281 

2 

2.19 

6 

8 

8 

16 

5 

27 

6 

3.3 

6 

9.5 

8 

.208 

3 

8.36 

II 

6 

147 

7 

259 

7 

1.76 

9 

5 

1 

26 

8 

23 

1 

4.7 

4 

9.0 

6 

.170 

2 

9.29 

12 

12 

80 

12 

123 

10 

1.53 

8 

6 

II 

14 

12 

14 

12 

2.4 

1C 

11.6 

7 

.176 

II 

4.86 

High 

348 

604 

2.30 

15 

26 

51 

4.7 

18.9 

.250 

12.82 

Low 

80 

123 

1.23 

5 

13 

14 

2.4 

6.6 

.124 

3.93 

Average 

162 

294 

1.83 

8.7 

18 

28 

3.2 

9.7 

.177 

6.89 

Note; 

Standings  are 

on  Basis  of  Largest  Volume 

Rated  as  "1". 

Exception  is  "Payroll  Per  Cent  of  Revenue' 

and  "Payroll  Per  Inch"  wl 

ere  the  "1" 

Rating 

is  the 

Lowest 

Rate,  this  being  indicative 

of  Low 

Cost 

Production. 

Classified  $ 

(Continued  from  page  14) 

fied  has  gone  from  5th  place  in 
1951  to  3rd  in  1952  and  1st  in 
1953.  This  is  an  amazing  ac¬ 
complishment.  The  secret  of 
their  success  is  selling.  They  did 
not  reduce  rates.  In  fact,  they 
increased  rates.  They  also  had 
their  staff  pounding  the  pave¬ 
ment,  ringing  doorbells,  using 
the  telephone  .  .  .  selling,  sell¬ 
ing,  selling. 

“There  is  no  magic  formula 
to  give  the  smallest  staff  pro¬ 
ducing  the  greatest  revenue 
with  little  type  to  set.  Perhaps 
it  makes  some  difference  whe¬ 
ther  you  operate  in  an  indus¬ 
trial  area  or  an  agricultural 
community,  on  the  East  Coast 
or  Southern  California,  but 
wherever  you  are,  the  one  thing 
that  will  get  you  closer  to  the 
top  revenue  with  the  minimum 
of  costs  is  salesmen  who  sell. 


“I  will  venture  to  guess  that 
the  top  revenue  producers  in 
this  report  have  staffs  that  are 
hustling.  If  you  are  equipped 
with  salesmen,  and  don’t  forget 
the  girl  behind  the  counter, 
who  sell,  sell,  sell,  it  will  be 
easy  to  control  costs  in  their 
relation  to  classified  revenue 
production.’’ 

• 

City  News  Bureau 
In  Radio-TV  Field 

Chicago 

City  News  Bureau  of  Chica¬ 
go,  local  cooperative  news¬ 
gathering  organization  owned 
by  Chicago’s  major  daily  news¬ 
papers,  has  entered  the  radio¬ 
television  news  field  with  a 
special  service  to  local  stations. 

CNB  has  set  up  a  separate 
radio-TV  news  department,  it 
was  explained  by  Isaac  Gersh- 
man,  general  manager  of  the 
Bureau.  Milton  Golin,  formerly 
CNB  assistant  city  editor,  has 
been  named  radio  news  editor. 


^NEWSPAPER  PLANTS 

new  plants 
modernizations 
extensions 

LOCKWOOD  GREENE 


Broctivrt  availabh  on  roquosK 


News  Devoured 
By  Europeans 

Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Thomas  L.  Robinson,  publish¬ 
er  of  the  Charlotte  News  re¬ 
turned  recently  from  a  six- 
week  tour  of  seven  European 
countries  and  told  a  Rotary 
Club  audience,  in  connection 
with  Newspaper  Week,  that  all 
over  Europe  he  discovered  am¬ 
bassadors,  statesmen,  business 
leaders  and  general  public  “de¬ 
vouring”  newspapers  with  “an 
enormous  appetite  for  world 
news.” 

“I  was  amazed  to  note  that 
the  average  European  reads 
four  or  five  newspapers  each 
day,  often  in  several  languages, 
thus  demonstrating  his  hunger 
for  information,”  he  said. 

The  publisher  stressed  the 
high  position  of  trust  and  pres¬ 
tige  enjoyed  by  reliable  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  press  in 
Europe. 

• 

Seymour  Memorial: 
University  Lectures 

Minneapolis 

A  memorial  lecture  series 
which  will  bring  world  leaders 
as  speakers  to  the  University 
of  Minnesota  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  in  honor  of  the  late 
Gideon  D.  Seymour,  executive 
editor  of  the  Minneapolis 
(Minn.)  Star  and  Tribune  who 
died  last  May. 

The  series  will  be  sponsored 
by  the  University  and  financed 
by  the  Minneapolis  Star  and 
Tribune  for  an  indefinite  pe¬ 
riod. 

Arrangements  for  the  initial 
plan  cover  a  period  of  three 
years. 


One  Gold  Star 
For  John  Black 

Los  Angeles 

John  Black,  for  30  years 
circulation  director  of  the 
Examiner,  clearly  demon¬ 
strated  last  week  that  he  has 
not  forgotten  the  basic  tech¬ 
niques  of  newspaper  circu¬ 
lation. 

When  Cornelius  Lopez  was 
made  circulation  director  for 
the  day  as  part  of  News¬ 
paper  Week  promotion,  the 
youth  “ordered”  Mr.  Black 
to  take  over  his  route. 

“John  did  a  good  job,”  re¬ 
ported  Ira  Walsh  of  the  Ex¬ 
aminer.  “He  got  started 
right  on  time  at  5:30  a.m., 
perched  every  paper,  and  fin¬ 
ished  on  schedule.” 

• 

Veterau  Leusmeu 
Are  Guests  of  Houor 

Chicago 

Oldtimers  of  the  political  and 
photographic  beats  were  hon¬ 
ored  by  the  Chicago  Press  Vet¬ 
erans  Association  here  Oct.  8 
at  the  16th  annual  reunion  din¬ 
ner  in  the  Congress  Hotel. 

William  H.  Stuart,  80,  for¬ 
mer  Chicago  political  writer  and 
now  editor  and  publisher  of 
“Heard  and  Seen,”  was  named 
“Press  Veteran  of  the  Year.” 

Two  photographers  were  hon¬ 
ored  for  their  50  years  of  ser¬ 
vice.  They  are  Andrew  Miller, 
Chicago  Daily  News  chief  pho¬ 
tographer,  and  Lyman  L.  At¬ 
well,  Chicago  Tribune  chief  pho¬ 
tographer.  They  each  received 
plaques,  presented  to  them  by 
Russell  Hamm,  Tribune  camera¬ 
man. 
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Read  this  statement  by  Mr. 
Glenn  Young,  Pressroom  Super¬ 
intendent,  Oregon  Journal: 

“We  at  the  Oregon  Journal 
are  proud  of  our  product. 
‘Spherekote’  Brand  Drawsheets 
have  improved  our  overall  print¬ 
ing  while  giving  us  months  of 
extra  wear.  They  reduce  first 
impression  offset  and  give  us 
sharper  three-color  R.O.P. 
printing.” 

Every  day,  more  and  more 
pressmen  join  in  praising 
“Spherekote”  Brand  Draw- 
sheets.  They’ve  found  from 
profitable  experience  that  these 
tough,  glass-surfaced  draws 
clean  up  first  impression  pages— 


For  sharper  R.O.P.  color 
Oregon  Journal  pressmen  advise 
"Spherekote”  Drawsheets 


GEORGE  BELTZ  deft),  Press  Foreman,  and  GLENN  YOUNG, 
Pressroom  Superintendent,  Oregon  Journal,  inspecting  work  done  by 
“Spherekote”  Drawsheets. 

Check  these  facts  on  "Spherekote”  Drawsheets 


solve  offset  problems  for  keeps. 

Why  not  try  this  superior 
press  packing  yourself^  You’ll 
get  the  same  good  results. 


“SPHEREKOTE”  DRAWS  GIVE:  More  preferred  positions 
for  cuts  and  advertising  ^  faster  make-up  /  tighter 
papers  ^  fewer  press  stops  for  replating  ^  no  waste 
copies  from  first  impression  offset  ^ _  - CUP  and  MAIL- 


Kco.  u.  t.  Mr.  err. 


EREKOTE 


DRAWSHEETS 


The  term  "Spherekote”  U  a  registered  trademark  of  Minnesota 
Mining  and  Manufacturing  Company,  St.  Paul  6, 
Minnesota.  General  Export:  122  E.  42nd  St.,  New 
York  17,  N.  Y.  In  Canada:  London,  Ontario,  Canada. 


Minnesota  Mining  and  Mfg.  Co. 
Dept.  EP'10164  St.  Paul  6,  Minn. 


FREE 

SAMPLEI 


Please  send  me  free  3'  x  5'  “Spherekote”  Drawsheet 
swatch  with  complete  information. 
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PROMOTION 


Tour  of  Plant  Can 
Cure  Jaded  Feelings 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

Have  you  ever  taken  a  group 
of  people  on  a  tour  through 
your  plant  ?  If  you  haven’t, 
you’d  better  get  busy  and  do 
it.  It  will  cure  you  of  any  jaded 
feeling  you  may  have  about 
your  paper  or  your  work. 

If  you  have,  you  know  what 
a  fascination  the  making  of  a 
newspaper  holds  for  people.  We 
caught  it  several  times  in  re¬ 
cent  months  on  trips  Ihrough 
newspaper  plants  with  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  companion.s — movie  peo¬ 
ple,  stage  people,  radio  and 
television  people,  and  house¬ 
wives.  To  say  that  it  leaves 
them  tired  but  goggle-eyed, 
even  the  sophisticated  glam¬ 
our-folk  of  television,  is  putting 
it  mildly. 

Dick  Diespecker,  promotion 
manager  of  the  Vancouver 
(B.  C.)  Province,  has  caught  up 
a  handful  of  this  fascination 
and  has  put  it  together  into  a 
24-page  booklet  titled  “Behind 
the  Headlines.’’ 

Illustrates  Shop 

What  Mr.  Diespecker  has 
done  is  simply  to  assemble  a 
bunch  of  pictures,  all  of  them 
good  ones,  illustrating  the  var¬ 
ious  things  that  go  into  a 
newspaper — d  r  a  m  a  ,  tragedy, 
laughter,  sport,  the  good  and 
the  bad. 

He  has  mixed  these  skillfully 
with  pictures  illustrating  the 
operation  of  a  newspaper  shop. 
He  has  bound  these  all  together 
into  a  running  story  through 
his  captions.  The  result  is  an 
interesting  booklet  that  can’t 
have  cost  very  much  since  it 


was  produced  in  the  paper’s 
own  offset  shop. 

But  it  is  bringing  big  re¬ 
turns.  It  has  met  with  an  en¬ 
thusiastic  reception,  he  reports, 
from  new  customers  and  from 
old,  “to  say  nothing  of  every 
member  of  our  staff.’’ 

Mr.  Diespecker  tells  us  he 
got  the  idea  for  the  booklet 
from  a  story  in  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  about  a  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  booklet  with  the  same 
title.  He  didn’t  look  at  the  Sun- 
Times  booklet  until  after  he’d 
finished  his  own,  and  he  doesn’t 
feel  badly  about  using  the  same 
title  because  in  1938  the  Pro¬ 
vince  did  a  film  with  that  title. 

Detroit  News  Reports 
D-I~Y  Success 

The  eight-day  Do-It-Yourself 
Show  presented  by  the  Detroit 
News  Sept.  11-19  was  a  huge 
success  on  all  counts,  Jake  Al¬ 
bert,  promotion  manager,  re¬ 
ports.  The  show  was  held  in 
the  Detroit  Artillery  Armory 
and  included  212  booths  and  an 
auditorium.  Visitors  saw  a  pre¬ 
fab  house  put  up  in  less  than 
two  hours. 

In  addition  to  manufacturers 
and  distributors,  the  City  of  De¬ 
troit,  the  State  of  Michigan 
and  the  Board  of  Education 
were  represented. 

The  auditorium  ran  contin¬ 
uous  films  for  six  hours  daily 
except  for  two  stage  shows. 
Each  afternoon  Kay  Kopera, 
household  editor,  and  her  assis¬ 
tant,  Barbara  Wirth,  presented 
an  hour-long  cooking  school. 
Mirrored  tables  showed  the 


The  Answer  to  the  Ever-Present 
Circulation  Problem— 

For  Circulation  Carrier  Awards,  for  Christmas  promotions,  to 
boost  circulation  and  arouse  real  enthusiasm,  you  need  to 
know  about  Rand  McNally  Atlases  and  Globes.  There's  one 
for  every  circulation  promotion  budget — including  yours!  Ask 
for  literature  about  Rand  McNally  Atlases  and  Globes  now, 
for  Fall  and  Christmas  promotion. 

RAND  McNALLY  &  COMPANY 

J.  S.  Frazin,  Mgr.,  Newspaper  Prom.  Div. 

Ill  Eighth  Avenue/  New  York  1 1,  N.  Y. 


food  as  it  was  being  prepared 
and  again  as  it  was  being 
served.  Seven  hundred  menus 
were  printed  for  each  perform¬ 
ance  and  after  the  first  two 
days  this  was  upped  to  1,000 
copies.  Even  then  the  copies 
ran  out  and  guests  had  to  write 
in  to  the  News  for  special  cop¬ 
ies  after  the  show. 

Women,  of  course,  dominated 
the  attendance  at  these  cooking 
shows,  but  at  least  100  men 
were  counted  in  such  audiences. 

A  fashion  show  was  put  on 
by  Cass  Tech  High  School  stu¬ 
dents.  Home  economics  and 
adult  education  students  mod¬ 
eled  attire  made  by  themselves. 

Do-It-Yourself  films  covering 
every  exhibit  were  presented 
daily.  Visitors  seemed  to  feel 
that  these  films  were  packed 
with  as  much  information  as 
the  exhibits  and  prospective 
buyers  tested  the  viewing  area 
capacity  during  these  show¬ 
ings.  More  than  100  films  cov¬ 
ered  all  types  of  Do-It  activi¬ 
ties. 

A  $1,000  furniture  contest 
was  conducted.  The  top  prize 
winners  were  so  well  done  that 
many  visitors  could  not  believe 
they  were  not  the  work  of  pro¬ 
fessionals,  Mr.  Albert  says. 

An  essay  contest  was  held 
and  thousands  of  entry  cards 
were  turned  over  to  Frigidaire 
sales  representatives  for  judg¬ 
ing. 

“Reports  from  the  commer¬ 
cial  exhibitors  showed  that  they 
had  made  an  unusual  number 
of  sales  and  compiled  lists  of 
prospects  which,  in  many  in¬ 
stances,  exceeded  other  Do-It- 
Yourself  shows  or  the  annual 
local  Builders  Show,’’  Mr.  Al¬ 
bert  reports. 

“As  an  example.  Craft  Pat¬ 
terns,  shown  on  the  Do-It-Your¬ 
self  pages  of  the  Detroit  News, 
broke  all  records.  Some  2,500 
copies  of  this  book  of  patterns, 
were  sold  in  the  first  eight 
hours  of  the  show.  By  the 
sixth  day  14,000  copies  had  been 
sold.” 

Art  Controversy 

The  Pittsfield  (Mass.)  Berk¬ 
shire  Evening  Eagle’s  promo¬ 
tional  activities  last  month  in¬ 
cluded  sponsorship  of  an  art 
show,  a  home  grounds  improve¬ 
ment  contest  and  a  golf  cham¬ 
pionship. 

The  Elagle  put  up  the  $200 
grand  prize  in  the  Berkshire 
Art  Association’s  annual  show 
and  lent  the  services  of  staffer 
Robert  B.  Kimball  to  promote 
it.  More  than  400  paintings 
were  entered  and  controversy 
over  the  judging  was  carried  in 
the  Eagle’s  letters  to  the  edi¬ 
tor  column  for  several  days. 


^Honor  Boxes’ 
People’s  Choice 

Hamilton,  Ont. 

Residents  of  Hamilton  will  be 
able  to  pop  their  nickles  into 
newspaper  “honor  boxes”  on 
city  streets,  according  to  a 
Works  Department  “no  deci¬ 
sion”  ruling. 

The  committee  majority  a- 
greed  that  the  Municipal  Act 
gave  the  city  no  legal  right  to 
permit  such  encroachments  on 
city  streets.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  no  action  would  be  taken 
to  bar  them. 

“If  boxes  are  there,  it  is  be¬ 
cause  the  public  wants  them,” 
declared  Alderman  Ramsay  Ev¬ 
ans.  “This  isn’t  a  hick  town. 
My  feeling  is,  let  them  have 
them,  what’s  the  difference?” 


Robert  T.  Jones  III,  son  of 
the  grand  slam  winner,  won  the 
Eagle’s  city  golf  championship, 
arranged  by  John  M.  Vander 
Voort,  of  the  sports  staff. 

in  the  Bag 

Just  in  from  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Newspapers  Advertising 
Bureau  is  its  10th  annual  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  retail  distribution 
of  beer,  wine  and  liquor  in  46 
markets  served  by  46  daily 
newspapers.  It  covers  16  clas¬ 
sifications,  representing  249 
brands. 

The  Tulsa  (Okla.)  Tribune 
had  some  fun  with  a  contest  to 
find  a  calliope  player.  KTUL 
in  Tulsa  acquired  a  steam  cal¬ 
liope  from  a  defunct  circus, 
only  to  discover  that  they  had 
no  one  to  play  it.  Then  some¬ 
one  remembered  that  there  had 
been  a  calliope  incident  in  the 
“Buz  Sawyer”  strip  carried  by 
the  Tribune,  so  away  they  went 
with  a  contest  built  around  the 
strip.  More  than  50  contest¬ 
ants  played  away  for  two  nights 
before  several  thousand  audi¬ 
tors. 

New  York  Post  puts  out  a 
golden  “1” — a  die-cut  folder 
captioned  “Another  impressive 
new  first”  telling  that  it  is  first 
in  total  advertising  in  the  even¬ 
ing  field  in  New  York  for  the 
first  eight  months  of  this  year. 
That’s  fine,  but  the  folder 
spoils  itself  for  us  by  high¬ 
lighting  losses  by  the  Post’s 
evening  competition.  It  seems 
to  us  that  whatever  good  this 
brag  does  for  the  Post  is  nulli¬ 
fied  by  the  harm  it  does  news¬ 
papers  in  general  .  .  .  New  York 
Mirror  has  a  neat  little  dial 
that  spins  around  to  give  you 
circulations  and  rates  of  all 
New  York  City  newspapers  .  .  • 
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NORTH  AMERICAN  HAS  BUILT  MORE  AIRPLANES  THAN  ANY  OTHER  COMPANYIIN  THE  WORLD 


Ii  "^1  III  ilr®iKnf 


IT  H  ON  THE  HIGH  SEAS 

U.  S.  Navy  FURY  JETS  .  .  .  fast  and  rugged  .  .  .  mean  new  and  greater  striking  force 
for  this  country's  sea-borne  airpower.  Capable  of  spjeeds  in  excess  of  650  miles  an 
hour  and  armed  with  20  mm  cannons,  swept-wing  FURY  JETS  emphasize  advanced 
Navy  might  in  the  air. 

Latest  of  the  FURY  series  to  come  off  North  American  production  lines  is  the 
FJ-3 . . .  faster,  more  powerful  companion  of  the  Marine  Corps  FJ-2 . . .  and  the  fourth  in 
this  growing  fighter  family,  the  FJ-4,  is  now  going  into  production. 

Research  and  development  make  North  American  foremost  in  aircraft,  rocket 
engines,  guided  missiles,  electronics  and  peaceful  applications  of  atomic  energy. 

ENGINEERING  AHEAD  FOR  A  BETTER  TOMORROW 


Korth  American  Aviation,  inc 
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Judge  Objects 
To  Reporters’ 
Predictions 

Eugene,  Ore, 

A  panel  discussion  at  the 
fifth  annual  meeting  of  the 
newsmen’s  division  of  Oregon 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  recently  was  concerned 
with  this  question:  “What  of 
your  activities,  as  a  member  of 
a  public  body,  should  the  news¬ 
paper  report  and  what  should 
be  held  back  or  not  reported  at 
all?” 

Circuit  Judge  William  G. 
East  expressed  disapproval  of 
reporters  who  make  predictions 
about  court  matters  and  said 
he  wants  reporters  to  report 
only  what  has  happened  in  a 
trial  and  make  no  prognostica¬ 
tions  as  to  future  developments. 

Eugene’s  chief  of  police,  Ted 
Brown,  stated  that  publicity  in 
the  daily  newspaper  is  often 
very  helpful  to  his  department. 

“People  are  often  more  con¬ 
cerned  over  the  possibility  of 
getting  their  names  in  the  pa¬ 
per  than  they  are  with  the 
punishment  meted  out  for  a 
crime,”  Chief  Brown  said. 

“We  do  not  withhold  names 
of  law  violators  from  the 
press,”  he  said,  “but  we  do  tell 
the  reporters  the  reasons  given 
for  the  request  that  the  names 
be  withheld  from  publication.” 

Ray  Seigenthaler,  city  coun¬ 
cilman,  said  all  council  meet¬ 
ings  are  open  but  in  cases 
where  the  council  is  contem¬ 
plating  the  purchase  of  prop¬ 
erty,  he  feels  it  can  work  a 
hardship  by  publishing  the  fact 
before  the  business  has  been 
transacted.  Prices  of  real  es¬ 
tate  have  risen  abruptly  when 
it  has  been  reported  that  the 
city  might  become  a  purchaser, 
he  explained. 


LINOTYPE 

COMET 


fastest 

simplest 

most  economical 

linecasting 

machine 

in  the  world! 


MarganthoUr  Linetypa  Company 
29  Ryaraen  Siraat,  Brooklyn  5,  N.Y. 

LEADERSHIP  THROUGH  RESEARCH 
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I  Pronouns  Won’t  Bite 

I  By  Roy  A.  Copperud 

■  Pronouns  are  among  the  handiest  gadgets  in  the  lan- 
I  guage,  but  reporters  tend  to  shun  them. 

I  Ambiguity,  it  is  true,  can  result  from  using  them  care- 
I  lessly.  But  when  the  reference  is  unmistakable  it  seems 
I  a  shame  to  forego  the  terseness,  naturalness,  and  ease  of 
J  expression  which  come  from  writing  simply  he  instead  of 
B  the  official,  she  instead  of  the  housewife,  and  it  instead 
I  of  the  proposal  under  discussion. 

M  a  a  * 

g  Fear  of  pronouns  is  related  to  another  reportorial  idio- 
B  syncrasy,  namely,  love  of  epithets.  This  takes  the  form 
B  of  a  tour  de  force,  or  something,  in  which  the  reporter 
B  sets  out  to  astound  the  reader  with  the  number  of  differ- 
E  ent  names  he  can  think  up  for  the  same  thing.  The  reader 
B  may  be  more  revolted  than  astounded  by  such  a  shallow 
B  trick,  but  he  is,  after  all,  defenseless  against  it.  Thus  a 
B  game  becomes  successively  a  contest,  an  event,  a  match,  a 
B  set-to,  a  tilt,  an  encounter,  and  a  tussle. 

B  Sometimes  repetition  of  the  same  word  grates  on  the 
B  ear,  and  is  to  be  avoided.  The  problem  is  explored  fully, 
B  for  those  interested  in  its  nuances,  by  H.  W.  Fowler  under 
B  the  headings  Elegant  Variation  and  Repetition  of  Words 
B  or  Sounds  in  his  Modem  English  Usage.  Here’s  the  nub 
B  of  it : 

B  “The  first  thing  to  be  said  is  that  a  dozen  sentences 
B  are  spoilt  by  ill-advised  avoidance  of  repetition  for  every 
1  one  that  is  spoilt  by  ill-advised  repetition.  Faulty  repe- 
B  tition  results  from  want  of  care;  faulty  avoidance  re- 
B  suits  from  incapacity  to  tell  good  from  bad,  or  servile 
B  submission  to  a  rule  of  thumb — far  graver  defects  than 
B  carelessness.” 

g  *  m  * 

B  Getting  back  to  fear  of  pronouns,  shall  we  retire  to  the 
B  laboratory  and  dissect  a  few  specimens? 

B  Three  governors  planning  to  attend  the  conference  have 
I  stated  their  intention  of  turning  public  schools  over  to 
B  private  hands. 

B  The  three  are  .  .  .  Why  not  They  are  .  .  .  ? 

E  A  mechanic's  helper  shot  and  killed  his  estranged  wife 
B  with  a  shotgun  as  she  slept  with  one  of  the  couple's  five 
B  children. 

E  When  the  reporter  wrote  the  couple's  instead  of  their, 
B  he  not  only  fled  from  the  smoother  construction  to  the 
g  more  awkward  one,  but  also  ran  the  risk  of  raising  the 
M  question  whether  the  children  were  those  of  the  mechanic 
B  and  his  wife  or  of  some  other  couple. 

B  A  spokesman  said  the  group  gave  a  vote  of  confidence 
B  to  the  negotiation  committee  and  endorsed  the  latter's 
B  stand  in  refusing  a  wage  increase^ 

B  Why  not  its  instead  of  the  clumsy  the  latter's? 

B  «  *  * 

B  Now  let’s  look  at  the  other  side  of  the  fence. 

B  Superior  judges  should  he  given  discretion  to  treat  ad- 
B  dict-peddlers  as  addicts  only  and  ordered  to  undergo  treat- 
B  ment  for  addiction.  However,  if  a  judge  believes  the  ped- 
B  dler  is  a  menace,  he  should  be  treated  for  addiction. 

B  On  the  face  of  it,  this  sounds  like  a  shabby  way  to  han- 
B  die  a  judge.  The  first  sentence  has  him,  instead  of  the 
B  addict,  ordered  to  undergo  treatment.  The  fault  here  is  one 
B  of  omission  of  a  needed  pronoun,  and  can  be  cured  by  re- 
B  vision  to  .  .  .  should  be  given  discretion  to  treat  .  .  ,  and  to 
B  order  them  to  undergo.  .  .  . 

B  The  second  sentence  should  read  However,  if  a  judge  be- 
B  lieves  the  peddler  is  a  menace,  the  peddler  should  be  treat- 
B  ed  for  addiction. 

B  Some  thinkers  would  cure  this  sentence  by  writing  in 
B  the  latter  instead  of  repeating  the  peddler,  but  an  editor 
B  once  impressed  it  on  me  that  former  and  latter  are  only 
B  puzzles  which  make  the  hapless  reader  look  back  and  fig- 
B  ure  out  which  is  which. 
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6  ‘Headline’ 
SDX  Speakers 
Are  Named 


Chicago 

Six  nationally-known  news¬ 
men  have  been  lined  up  for  the 
speaking  program  at  the  45th 
annual  Convention  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  in  Columbus,  Ohio, 
Nov.  10-13,  it  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  Victor  E.  Bluedom, 
executive  director  of  the  pro¬ 
fessional  journalistic  fratern¬ 
ity. 

General  Chairman  George  A. 
Smallsreed,  Sr.,  editor  of  the 
Columbus  Dispatch  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Central  Ohio  Pro¬ 
fessional  Chapter,  said  that  the 
convention  committee  had  ac¬ 
ceptances  from  John  Cowles, 
president  and  publisher  of  the 
Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star  & 
Tribune;  Richard  W.  Slocum, 
general  manager  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin  and 
president  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion;  Carl  E.  Lindstrom,  execu¬ 
tive  editor,  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Times;  Milt  Caniff,  creator  of 
Steve  Canyon;  Earl  Wilson, 
New  York  Post  columnist,  and 
Hugh  Baillie,  president  of  Uni¬ 
ted  Press. 

400  Expected 

In  addition,  other  honored 
guest  speakers  will  be  Mayor 
M.  E.  Sensenbrenner  of  Colum¬ 
bus  and  Gov.  Frank  J.  Lausche 
of  Ohio. 

The  Central  Ohio  Profession¬ 
al  and  Ohio  State  University 
chapters  are  co-sponsors  of  the 
meetings  at  the  Deshler  Hilton 
Hotd.  Approximately  400  mem¬ 
bers  and  their  wives  are  ex¬ 
pected  at  the  convention. 

Brady  Black  of  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  (Ohio)  Enquirer  Columbus 
Bureau,  is  program  chairman. 

Nominations  for  the  election 
of  Fellows  in  Journalism,  spon¬ 
sored  by  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  pro¬ 
fessional  journalistic  fraterni¬ 
ty,  will  close  Nov.  1,  it  has  been 
announced  by  Victor  E.  Blue- 
dorn,  executive  director. 

Given  annually  since  1948, 
three  living  journalists  who 
have  a  distinguished  career  in 
the  profession  are  honored  each 
year  by  the  fraternity. 

No  entry  blanks  are  neces¬ 
sary,  but  nominations  should  be 
in  writing  and  sent  to  head¬ 
quarters  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi, 
35  East  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago 
1,  Ill.,  before  Nov.  1,  1954,  to 
receive  consideration  at  the 
,  ^  Columbus  convention,  Nov. 
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Atomic  Sub  and  Builders  Rely  on  World’s 
Greatest  Lubrication  Knowledge 


With  the  launching  of  the  "Nautilus” 
—  world’s  first  atomic-powered  subma¬ 
rine— the  U.S.  Navy  crossed  the  thresh¬ 
old  of  the  atomic  age. 

Socony -Vacuum  is  proud  that  it  has 
been  able  to  play  a  dual  role  in  this  most 
significant  event. 

First,  famous  Socony -Vacuum  lubri¬ 
cants  are  now  protecting  vital  machin¬ 
ery  aboard  the  "Nautilus.” 

Second,  Electric  Boat  Division,  Gen¬ 


eral  Dynamics  Corp.  —  builder  of  the 
"Nautilus”— relies  100%  on  our  lubri¬ 
cants  and  a  program  of  Correct  Lubrica¬ 
tion  to  protect  its  plant  equipment... 
has  done  so  for  the  past  34  years! 

We  wish  the  "Nautilus”  and  her  crew 
all  success... pledge  our  continued 
cooperation,  in  every  way  possible,  to 
the  Navy  and  its  suppliers,  toward  the 
end  of  keeping  America  and  her  allies 
strong. 


A  (norkal  intaka  tuba  being  machined  to 
very  precise  tolerances  on  one  of  the  large 
lathes  in  the  Groton  plant. 


Hydraulic  bandar  shapes  section  of  8-in. 
steel  pipe  in  two  minutes.  This  operation 
formerly  took  a  full  day. 


CIRCULATION 

Magazine  Tie-Ups  Are 
Productive,  Say  CM^s 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


Newpaper-magazine  combina¬ 
tion  selling  has  proved  to  be 
both  profitable  and  productive 
for  newspapers,  judging  from 
comments  received  by  circula¬ 
tors  using  this  type  of  promo¬ 
tion. 

While  there  are  newspapers 
which  do  not  use  the  magazine 
tie-up,  believing  that  papers 
should  be  sold  strictly  on  their 
own  merit,  more  and  more 
dailies  are  finding  the  magazine 
program  a  profitable  one. 
Those  using  magazines  have  no 
particular  qualms  about  pro¬ 
moting  magazines  in  competi¬ 
tion  with  their  own  circulation. 

Viewed  As  Service 

“We  do  not  promote  maga¬ 
zine  circulation  in  competition 
with  our  own  circulation,”  ex¬ 
plained  one  circulator.  “We 
promote  it  ‘in  conjunction’  with 
our  own,  and  advertise  it  as  a 
service  to  our  customers.” 

Two  combination  selling  plans 
are  available  to  newspapers: 
(1)  mail  paid  in  advance  for 
one  year;  (2)  paid  during  ser¬ 
vice  for  home  delivered  cus¬ 
tomers  taking  the  newspaper 
and  their  choice  of  magazines 
for  a  two-year  period.  Under 
the  latter  plan,  subscribers  are 
charged  on  a  basis  of  15  cents 
per  week  for  their  choice  of 
four  magazines  above  the  home 
delivery  price  of  the  newspaper. 
A  combination  price,  however, 
is  always  quoted. 

In  ABC  Audit  Reports,  the 
combination  subscriptions  are 
shown  in  both  the  magazine 
and  newspaper  publishers’ 
statements  as  “combination 
sales”  set  apart  from  other  cir¬ 
culation  classifications. 

The  mail  combination  selling 
plan  has  declined  somewhat  in 
recent  years,  largely  because 
newspapers  generally  are  not 
promoting  mail  circulation  as 
vigorously  as  in  the  past. 

Popular  with  H-D 

It  is  the  home  delivery  area 
where  the  combination  plan 
proves  popular.  Promotion  cam¬ 
paigns  are  staged  at  no  ex¬ 
pense  to  the  newspaper  pub¬ 
lisher,  who  actually  benefits 
from  additional  revenue  from 
magazine  sales,  as  well  as 
gaining  or  retaining  his  own 
h-d  subscribers. 


In  this  connection,  one  circu¬ 
lator  told  E&P  there  was  a 
time  when  the  housewife  con¬ 
sidered  the  paper  money  that 
was  paid  the  carrier  an  inci¬ 
dental  expense,  something  that 
could  be  taken  out  of  her  pin 
money.  “Today,”  he  said,  “with 
the  increased  price  in  subscrip¬ 
tions  the  newspaper  weekly  or 
monthly  payment  is  definitely  a 
part  of  the  family  budget.  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  15  cents  a  week  that 
is  added  to  that  collection  by 
the  carrier  for  the  magazines 
has  helped  to  include  the  money 
that  is  paid  the  carrier  as  part 
of  the  budget.” 

To  those  who  may  worry 
about  the  amount  of  magazine 
circulation  attained  under  the 
combination  plan,  it  should  be 
pointed  out  that  magazine 
sales  through  newspapers  last 
year  were  8/10  of  1  per  cent  of 
total  magazine  circulation.  This 
figure  is  based  on  ABC  maga¬ 
zine  publishers’  statements.  To¬ 
tal  magazine  circulation  as  of 
Dec.  31,  1953,  for  all  ABC  mag¬ 
azines  was  177,222,668.  The 
combination  subscription  sales 
including  a  newspaper  for  the 
year  ending  1953  was  1,426,117 
magazine  sales. 

Two  Firms  Active 

Active  in  the  field  of  pro¬ 
moting  the  combination  selling 
plan  are  two  Chicago  firms — 
Whitlock  &  Company  and 
Church,  Rickards  &  Company 
— both  of  whom  are  capable  of 
conducting  successful  cam¬ 
paigns,  based  on  their  long  ex¬ 
perience.  Heading  the  Whitlock 
organization  are  Stewart  Mac¬ 
donald  and  “Buck”  Johnson. 
Basil  T.  Church  and  Norman 
Rickards  head  their  own  firm. 

Each  firm  is  a  direct  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  magazines  they 
have  to  offer  in  combination. 
Each  company  has  a  somewhat 
different  list  of  magazines,  but 
both  firms  operate  their  plans 
on  a  comparable  basis  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  newspapers 
they  serve.  The  two  firms  han¬ 
dle  all  bookkeeping  details  as 
far  as  remitting  to  magazines, 
with  the  papers  collecting  the 
money  through  their  carrier  or¬ 
ganizations  and  remitting 
monthly  to  Whitlock,  or  Church, 
Rickards. 

The  basic  advantage  to  the 


newspaper  is  that  such  a  plan 
helps  stabilize  circulation  under 
a  two-year  agreement  with  the 
subscriber  taking  the  paper  and 
magazines.  Experience  proves 
that  between  60  and  70  per  cent 
of  the  subscribers  renew  again. 
In  obtaining  new  subscriptions, 
the  carrier  sells  a  two-year 
order  for  both  the  newspaper 
and  magazines,  thereby  getting 
away  from  short-term  orders. 

3  Voice  Disapproval 

As  stated,  not  all  newspapers 
“subscribe”  to  the  combination 
selling  idea.  E&P  sought  the 
comments  of  three  papers  not 
using  the  magazine  tie-up.  One 
circulator,  whose  paper  in  for¬ 
mer  years  used  such  a  program, 
said  it  is  not  a  one-shot  pro¬ 
gram.  “It  must  be  a  continuing 
program  year  after  year  to  be 
effective,”  he  added. 

Hugh  Dasbach,  Kansas  City 
(Mo.)  Star  director  of  circula¬ 
tion,  stated:  “We  take  great 
pride  in  our  ABC  Audit  Reports 
in  showing  that  no  premiums, 
combination  or  special  offers, 
clubs,  contests,  or  insurance  of¬ 
fers  are  made  in  obtaining  sub¬ 
scriptions.  We  like  to  say  that 
the  Kansas  City  Star  is  sold  on 
the  merits  of  the  paper  and 
that  no  special  inducement  of 
any  sort  is  used.  We  wouldn’t 
want  to  have  it  said  that  a 
reader  subscribed  to  the  Star  in 
order  to  get  a  magazine.” 

Another  circulator,  whose  pa¬ 
pers  have  never  used  a  maga¬ 
zine  tie-in,  explained:  “As  I 
view  the  situation,  it  takes  all 
the  energies  of  the  circulation 
department  to  sell  newspapers, 
if  the  paper  is  sold  on  the  mer¬ 
its  of  the  product  which  I  be- 
lieve  is  the  only  sound 
basis  on  which  to  build. 
Offering  magazines  as  tie-ins 
could  only  mean  you  would  be 
consuming  a  lot  of  time  of  your 
organization  and  to  compensate 
for  it  giving  the  subscriber  a 
low  subscription  rate  on  maga¬ 
zines  if  he  would  subscribe  to 
your  publication.” 

Those  in  Favor 

Turning  to  the  affirmative 
side,  here  are  comments  from 
circulation  managers  whose  pa¬ 
pers  are  using  the  magazine 
offer,  representing  both  com¬ 
petitive  and  non-competitive 
cities,  and  large  and  small 
dailies : 

Clyde  A.  Gentry,  Tampa 
(Fla.)  Times: 

“In  our  particular  operation 
we  feel  that  the  magazines  do 
a  goodly  number  of  things  for 
us.  Certainly,  not  the  least  of 
these  is  the  fact  that  they 
usually  tie  up  a  subscriber  for 
a  period  of  two  years.  This  is 


especially  important  in  our  va- 
cationland  area.  Those  sub¬ 
scribers  who  take  the  magazine 
offer  are  usually  very  careful 
to  pay  their  carrier  promptly, 
report  their  new  address  to  the 
office  in  case  they  should  move, 
and  are  more  prone  to  be  lenient 
with  a  carrier  who  may  be  late 
because  of  occasionally  having 
to  be  detained  after  school.  They 
are  careful  in  these  matters  be¬ 
cause  they  know  that  to  stop 
the  paper  means  to  stop  their 
magazines,  which  they  receive 
earlier  than  they  could  buy  on 
the  newsstands  and  at  a  pre¬ 
mium  price.  Naturally,  this  cuts 
down  considerably  on  the  ex¬ 
pense  and  worry  of  customer 
turnover.” 

For  16  Years 

Hayden  T.  Davis  Portland 
(Maine)  Press  Herald  and  Eve¬ 
ning  Express,  puts  it  this  way: 

“We  have  used  this  type  of 
promotion  for  the  past  sixteen 
years  on  the  paid  in  advance 
basis  to  mail  subscribers  and 
also  the  weekly  collection  plan 
through  carrier  boys  to  home  de¬ 
livery  subscribers.  The  fact  that 
we  have  engaged  in  combina¬ 
tion  selling  for  so  many  years 
is  an  indication  how  successful 
it  has  been  in  this  area. 

“We  found  the  plan  particu¬ 
larly  attractive  through  a  ser¬ 
ies  of  price  increases  when,  over 
the  years,  we  increased  home 
delivery  prices  on  the  daily 
papers  from  fifteen  to  thirty- 
five  cents  a  week  and  our  Sun¬ 
day  from  ten  to  twenty  cents. 
Each  time  the  mortality  rate 
among  subscribers  receiving 
magazines  in  conjunction  with 
the  newspapers  was  much  low¬ 
er  percentage-wise  than  among 
those  taking  papers  only.” 

Dar  M.  Sims,  Columbus 
(Ohio)  Citizen  says: 

“It  is  our  conviction  that 
newspaper-magazine  combina¬ 
tion  selling  does  several  good 
things  for  us.  First,  it  ties  the 
newspaper  to  magazines  for 
two  years  and  reduces  subscrip¬ 
tion  mortality  and  turnover. 
Secondly,  it  presents  our  carri¬ 
er  sales  organization  a  high- 
geared,  sure-fire  campaign  in 
the  fall  of  each  year  and  this 
at  little  cost  to  the  newspaper 
due  to  the  existence  of  a  pro¬ 
motion  fund  sponsored  by  the 
magazine  company. 

“We  definitely  look  on  this 
type  of  promotion  as  being  prof¬ 
itable  and  productive.  The 
newspaper  makes  money 
through  the  tie-in  with  the 
magazine  company;  so  do  the 
newspaperboys  and  all  advisory 
personnel.  If  we  suffered  any 
qualms  about  promoting  maga¬ 
zine  circulation  in  competition 
with  our  own  newspaper  ac¬ 
tivity,  we  would  discontinue  it." 
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William  F.  Lester,  Peoria 
(Ill.)  Journal-Star  states: 

“We  have  used  the  promotion 
through  newspaperboys  only, 
collecting  on  a  weekly  deferred 
plan.  We  formerly  contracted 
for  magazines  to  be  sold  in  com¬ 
bination  with  our  newspapers 
for  competitive  reasons,  but  af¬ 
ter  the  consolidation  of  our  lo¬ 
cal  newspapers  we  decided  to 
continue  on  with  the  same  pro¬ 
motion  for  a  number  of  reasons ; 
first,  the  annual  campaign  kept 
both  our  counselors  and  carriers 
pepped  up  with  our  selling  ac¬ 
tivities,  and  also  found  that 
both  the  carriers  and  the  coun¬ 
selors  increased  their  earnings 
through  this  plan,  it  also 
brought  in  a  handsome  yearly 
income  for  the  publishers. 

J.  Paul  Kienzle,  Springfield 
(Ill.)  State  Register  and  Jour¬ 
nal,  offers  this  comment: 

“The  carrier-boy  promotion 
is  very  profitable  and  a  good 
producer  of  new  business  dur¬ 
ing  our  four  or  five-week  cam¬ 
paign,  once  a  year.  It  is  also 
very  profitable  to  the  district 
managers,  who  receive  substan¬ 
tial  bonuses  each  month.  It  is 
also  a  good  holder  of  business. 
The  mail  promotion,  while  not 
profitable,  produces  and  holds 
business  for  us.  We  do  not  con¬ 
sider  promoting  magazine  cir¬ 
culation  as  competition  with  our 
own  circulation.  We  feel  we  are 
doing  our  readers  a  service,  and 
we  know  they  appreciate  it.” 

15%  Take  Advantage 

C.  R.  Stutzman,  Kansas  City 
(Kans.)  Kansan,  points  out: 

“We  have  about  15  per  cent 
of  our  circulation  taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  combination  offer. 
As  a  result  of  campaigns  in  Oc¬ 
tober  1952  and  1953,  each  cam- 
paig^n  called  for  a  104  week 
contract.  Our  net  earnings  on 
magazines  for  the  first  7 
months  of  this  year  averaged 
slightly  more  than  $370.00  per 
month.  The  office  work  entailed 
is  held  to  a  minimum. 

“We  have  found  the  maga¬ 
zine  feature  an  aid  in  holding 
a  subscriber  who  may  attempt 
to  quit.” 

Ed  Keefe,  LaCrosse  (Wis.) 
Tribune,  a  user  of  both  mail 
and  carrier  PDS  plans,  says: 

“It  is  considered  by  us  to  be 
a  valuable  reader  service,  has 
added  new  subscribers  and  helps 
us  maintain  our  circulation.  If 
the  magazine  companies  can 
continue  their  present  service 
without  increasing  the  cost  to 
the  subscriber  the  actual  sav¬ 
ings  to  the  reader  will  continue 
to  be  recognized  and  greatly 
appreciated.  Costs  are  easily 
controlled  and  campaigns  can 
be  conducted  without  any  expen¬ 
ditures  by  the  newspaper.  It  is 


not  uncommon  to  combine  a 
magazine  campaign  with  a  new 
newspaper  offer  with  highly 
satisfactory  results  and  a  very 
low  cost  per  order.  The  maga¬ 
zine  plan  allows  us  to  offer 
prizes  to  our  carriers  that  we 
could  not  otherwise  afford.” 

Three  circulators  preferred 
to  remain  anonymous,  but  of¬ 
fered  their  comments  as  follows : 

One  said: 

“We  have  no  illusions  about 
this  combination  selling.  It  is 
no  cure-all  for  circulation  prob¬ 
lems,  but  it  does  have  many 
good  points.  First,  we  believe  it 
offers  an  excellent  sales  train¬ 
ing  program  for  newspaperboys 
as  they  can  talk  easily  with 
their  regular  customers  which 
builds  confidence  and  teaches 
them  to  sell.  It  allows  addition¬ 
al  profits  for  both  our  dealers 
and  newspaperboys.  We  believe 


many  of  the  people  who  sub¬ 
scribe  for  the  magazines  would 
continue  to  take  the  newspaper 
regardless,  however,  I  estimate 
20%  of  the  people  who  sign  up 
would  be  marginal  turn-over 
circulation  if  it  were  not  for 
the  24-month  magazine  con¬ 
tract.” 

Another  pointed  out : 

“We  feel  between  80  and  85% 
of  the  magazine  subscribers  are 
already  taking  the  newspaper 
and  between  10  and  15%  are 
sold  to  new  subscribers.  In  our 
organization  it  takes  the  equiv¬ 
alent  of  two  clerks  to  handle 
the  detail  work  connected  with 
magazines.  There  is  a  supervi¬ 
sor  on  the  magazine  company’s 
payroll  who  stays  in  our  build¬ 
ing  at  all  times. 

“We  are  using  only  the  15c 
a  week  plan  in  the  city  organi¬ 
zation.  We  do  not  use  the  mail 
(paid-in-advance)  plan. 


And  the  third  said: 

“We  feel  this  type  of  promo¬ 
tion  is  profitable  and  produc¬ 
tive.  In  our  set-up,  it  doesn’t 
produce  as  much  new  business 
as  we  would  like  to  have.  But 
it  does  act  as  an  appreciated 
reader  service,  pays  a  profit  to 
the  newspaper  and  a  profit  to 
the  district  manager  and  car¬ 
rier  who  produce  the  magazine 
tie-ins.  And  we  feel  that  mag¬ 
azine  tie-in  circulation  is  a 
worthwhile  stabilizer.” 

Another  paper,  using  carrier 
boys  for  home  delivery,  feels 
this  type  of  promotion  is  prof¬ 
itable  and  productive  and  has 
no  qualms  about  promoting 
magazine  circulation  in  compe¬ 
tition  with  its  own.  They  say, 
“magazine  circulation  at  best 
is  spotty  as  contrasted  with  con¬ 
centrated  newspaper  circula¬ 
tions.” 
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Heam  Fulfills 
Life  5  Ambition 
On  Repository 

By  Ralph  K.  Spencer  Jr. 

Canton,  Ohio 
A  small-town  boy  who  “al¬ 
ways  wanted  to  draw”  is  mak¬ 
ing  his  mark  as  artist-cartoon¬ 
ist  -  caricatur¬ 
ist  on  the  Can¬ 
ton  Repository. 

He  is  quiet, 
shy,  retiring, 
Roy  Hearn,  a 
bachelor  and 
Navy  veteran 
who  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Re¬ 
pository  a  year 
ago  after  a 
short  stint  with 
the  Cleveland  Catalog  Co.  and 
a  similar  short  part-time  job 
with  the  Cleveland  Plain  Deal¬ 
er’s  engraving  department. 

Not  long  ago,  on  the  occasion 
of  an  editorial  department  pic¬ 
nic,  Roy  had  the  chance  to  do 
what  everyone  loves  to  do — 
lampoon  the  bosses — but  only 
after  considerable  urging  did  he 
pick  up  his  caricature  pen  and 
draw  a  series  which  is  still  the 
talk  of  the  news  room. 

To  accompany  each  carica¬ 
ture,  editorial  staffers  penned 
some  limericks,  most  as  unflat¬ 
tering  as  the  caricatures.  Need¬ 
less  to  say,  everyone  took  the 
picnic,  the  caricatures  and  the 
poetry  in  full  stride. 

Roy  is  a  native  of  Scio,  a  pot¬ 
tery  town  not  far  from  Canton 
and  his  potter-father  sired  four 
other  sons  and  four  daughters. 
Before  graduating  from  Mi¬ 
nerva  (Ohio)  High  School,  Roy 
indulged  in  his  favorite  past¬ 
time  of  drawing  to  such  an  ex¬ 
tent  that  he  was  elected  to  do 
the  art  work  for  the  school  pa¬ 
per  and  its  yearbook. 

Joins  Navy 

Uncle  Sam  intervened  shortly 
after  Ray  graduated  from  high 
school  and  he  spent  the  next 
five  years  in  the  Navy.  Start¬ 
ing  in  1947,  Roy  was  assigned 
to  an  aircraft  carrier  and,  dur¬ 
ing  a  two  year  stay  there,  took 
an  examination  which  qualified 
him  for  a  course  of  training  in 
writing  and  drawing  at  Great 
Lakes,  Ill. 

Once  finished  there,  Roy  was 
assigned  to  headquarters  of  the 
Commander  in  Chief  of  Atlantic 
Fleet  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  and 
rated  as  a  journalist’s  mate,  as¬ 
signed  to  keeping  home-town 
papers  informed  of  the  activities 
of  Navy  men  on  various  ships. 


Heam 


TAKING  LIBERTIES  with  th«  Bruth-Moor*  "bra$$"  is  on*  of  Roy  H*arn's 
pet  pastimes.  Recognixe  those  caricatures?  Upper,  left,  Clayton  G. 
Horn,  editor  of  Canton  Repository;  right,  John  D.  Raridan,  executive 
editor  of  B-M  newspapers;  lower,  left,  Willis  Weber,  Sunday  editor  of 
the  Repository;  right,  Joseph  K.  Vodrey,  vicepresident  of  B-M  group. 


Completing  his  five-year  hitch 
in  1952,  Roy  went  immediately 
to  Cooper  School  of  Art  in 
Cleveland.  While  he  studied  he 
worked  on  the  side  at  the  cata¬ 
log  company  and  for  the  Plain 
Dealer.  He  was  still  with  the 
catalog  company  when  the  open¬ 
ing  came  at  The  Repository, 
largest  of  the  Brush-Moore 
chain. 

Shuns  Big  Cities 

“I  wanted  to  get  closer  to 
home,”  Roy  explains,  “but  more 
than  anything  I  wanted  to  get 
in  newspaper  work  and  cartoon¬ 
ing.  The  big  city  is  not  for  me.” 

In  his  spare  time  Roy,  of  all 
things,  draws.  He  explains  “It’s 
better  to  draw  at  home — no  in¬ 
terruptions,  no  break  in  your 
chain  of  thought.  I’ve  wanted 
to  draw  ever  since  I  can  remem¬ 
ber  and  now  I’ve  got  the  chance 
to  do  it.” 

His  ambition  for  the  future? 
He  wants  to  keep  on  drawing. 
“Some  day,”  he  says,  “I  dream 
of  becoming  a  syndicated  car¬ 
toonist  but  I  guess — everyone 
dreams  like  that.  Anyhow  it 


doesn’t  cost  anything  to  dream.” 

What  his  fellow  workers 
think  of  Roy  was  perhaps  best 
told  in  the  lines  they  penned 
about  him  after  his  picnic  caric¬ 
atures  had  been  displayed : 

“The  last  guy  on  our  list  is 
Hearn 

Who  early  in  the  game  did 
learn 

That  keeping  quiet  is 
mighty  smart. 

But — Oh — what  he  can  say 
in  art.” 

‘Key’  Woman  Wins 
Honors  As  Organist 

Atlantic,  Iowa 

Mrs.  Clara  Otto  Schelm,  who 
works  linecast  keys  on  week 
days  and  organ  keys  on  Sun¬ 
day,  was  honored  for  60  years 
of  service  as  church  organist 
to  the  same  congregation.  Mrs. 
Schelm,  a  part  owner  of  the 
Atlantic  News-Telegraph  and  a 
printer  on  the  paper,  has  been 
organist  at  Zion  Lutheran 
Church  since,  at  the  age  of  9, 
she  played  the  organ  for  a 
wedding. 


Newspapers 
Get  Series 
On  Politics 

The  New  York  Herald  Tri¬ 
bune  has  published  a  series  of 
articles  bylined  by  leaders  of 
the  Eisenhower  Administration 
and  currently  is  carrying  a  ser¬ 
ies  by  leading  Democrats,  in¬ 
cluding  Adlai  Stevenson  and 
former  President  Truman. 

The  first  series  reviewed  the 
administration’s  record  and  the 
second  deals  with  the  position 
of  the  Democrats  in  the  politi¬ 
cal  campaign. 

The  stories  are  being  dis¬ 
tributed  to  newspapers  through¬ 
out  the  country,  which  are  in¬ 
vited  to  reprint  them  without 
cost.  This  is  done  as  a  public 
service  and  a  number  of  news¬ 
papers  are  using  the  articles. 

In  response  to  a  request  from 
Stephen  A.  Mitchell,,  chairman 
of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee,  Whitelaw  Reid,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Herald  Tribune, 
offered  to  publish  a  series  of 
front  page  articles  by  leading 
Democrats  on  the  party’s  poli¬ 
tical  program  and  to  distribute 
them  to  other  newspapers 
throughout  the  country. 

Mitchell’s  Threat 

Mr.  Mitchell  sent  a  message 
to  Mr.  Reid  Oct.  4  offering  to 
arrange  for  articles  by  Demo¬ 
crats  similar  to  those  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Eisenhower  Ad¬ 
ministration  which  were  writ¬ 
ten  at  the  Herald  Tribune’s  re¬ 
quest. 

Without  waiting  for  Mr. 
Reid’s  reply,  Mr.  Mitchell  at¬ 
tacked  the  publication  of  the 
Administration  articles  in  a 
speech  Oct.  5  at  the  National 
Press  Club  in  Washington.  Mr. 
Mitchell  called  the  articles 
“outright  propaganda.”  He  said 
that  if  his  party  did  not  re¬ 
ceive  fair  treatment  on  “this 
all  important  matter”  he  would 
call  it  to  the  attention  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  and  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association. 

Mr.  Reid  said  that  the  Ad- 
ministration  series  was 
published  because  of  its  news 
interest,  a  long-standing  policy 
of  the  newspaper,  which  carried 
several  such  articles  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  Democratic  Adminis¬ 
trations  in  the  past. 

“As  far  as  I  am  concerned 
I’d  be  happy  with  either  a  two- 
party  press  or  a  no-party 
press,”  said  Mr.  Mitchell.  “I 
am  frank  to  say,  however,  that 
we  Democrats  are  still  deeply 
troubled  by  the  extent  of  the 
one-party  press.” 
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A  new  king  FAMILY 
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by  Mort  Walker, 

creator  of  Beetle  Bailey 
and  winner  of  National  Cartoonists'  Society 
"Cartoonist  of  the  Year"  Award. 
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for  millions  of  young  moderns. 
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Prices  Up 

{Continued  from  page  10) 


circulation  gains  that  have 
been  accomplished  over  the  past 
few  years,  or  during  the  period 
of  the  so-called  inflationary 
spiral. 

“I  would  like  to  quote  some 
statistics  from  the  most  re¬ 
cent  Editor  &  Publisher  In¬ 
ternational  Year  Book  for  1954. 
The  total  milline  rate  for  morn¬ 
ing  newspapers  for  the  period 
ending  Dec.  31,  1944  was  $2.29. 
For  the  period  ending  Dec.  31, 
1953,  the  total  milline  rate  was 
$3.01.  This  is  an  increase  of 
31.44%.  On  evening  newspapers 
the  total  milline  rate  in  1944 
was  $3.16.  In  1953  the  total 
milline  rate  was  $4.29.  This  is 
an  increase  of  35.76%.  On  Sun¬ 
day  newspapers  the  total  mil¬ 
line  rate  in  1944  was  $2.01. 
In  1953  it  was  $2.75.  This  is  an 
increase  of  36.82%.  These  mil¬ 
line  figures  cover  the  same  per¬ 
iod  checked  in  our  cross  section 
survey. 

“In  view  of  the  fact  that  our 
circulation  survey  covered  the 
period  of  1940  to  1954,  a  further 
check  was  made  on  milline  rates 
during  this  same  period.  In 
1940,  the  milline  rate  on  morn¬ 
ing  newspapers  was  $2.37.  In 
1953  the  milline  rate  was  $3.01. 


This  is  an  increase  of  27%.  On 
evening  newspapers,  the  milline 
rate  in  1940  was  $3.59.  In  1953, 
the  milline  rate  was  $4.29.  This 
is  an  increase  of  only  19.49%. 
In  1940  the  milline  rate  for  Sun¬ 
day  newspapers  was  $2.11.  In 
1953  the  milline  rate  was  $2.75, 
or  an  increase  of  30.33%. 

“Each  newspaper  must  ana¬ 
lyze  its  own  revenue  needs  and 
decide  whether  to  raise  circu¬ 
lation  or  advertising  rates.  In 
either  case,  many  local  factors 
must  be  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion  in  order  to  determine  just 
how  much  the  traffic  will  bear. 

“It  is  our  responsibility  to  get 
the  highest  possible  price  for 
our  product,  but  also  take  care 
not  to  go  beyond  the  point  that 
might  sharply  diminish  the 
mass  medium  which  pays  off 
so  well  for  our  advertisers.” 

• 

Time  for  Gold  Watches 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

The  St.  Paul  Dispatch-Pioneer 
Press  was  host  to  more  than 
300  employes  and  their  wives 
and  husbands  at  the  sixth  an¬ 
nual  reunion  of  its  25- Year 
club.  Gold  watches  were  pre¬ 
sented  to  12  members  who 
reached  35  years  of  service  this 
year.  Included  was  Associate 
Publisher  Harold  Shugard,  who 
originated  the  club  in  1949. 
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/  ^  In  Roanoke  lust 
about  all  daily 
newspaper  readers 
get  the  Times  or  the 
World  News  Newspapers 
of  adjoining  market  areas 
have  virtually  no  cover¬ 
age  in  the  16-county 
Roanoke  market  Duplica 
tion  between  morning  and 
evening  newspapers  is 
unusually  low  . 

One  of  many  reasons  why 

ROANOKE  is  an 
IDEAL  TEST  MARKET! 
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Circulation 
Cost-Saving 
Ideas  Listed 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Members  of  Central  States 
Circulation  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion,  meeting  here  Oct.  11-12, 
focussed  attention  on  measures 
of  economy  in  departmental 
operations. 

Practical  savings  in  the  cir¬ 
culation  department  and  mail 
room  were  reported  by  Nelson 
Dodge,  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tri¬ 
bune,  based  on  a  survey  among 
30  papers.  Replies  indicated 
there  has  been  practically  no  in¬ 
crease  in  retail  rates  this  year, 
except  in  a  few  towns  where 
the  Sunday  single  copy  price 
has  been  increased  from  10  to 
15  cents,  or  from  15  to  20  cents, 
principally  in  territory  outside 
the  city  of  publication.  Some 
papers  are  increasing  whole¬ 
sale  rates  to  carriers,  he  added. 

On  the  savings  side,  Mr. 
Dodge  listed  the  following 
highlights: 

Office 

One  newspaper  discontinued 
accepting  all  paid  in  advance 
subscriptions.  Several  newspa¬ 
pers  have  installed  billing  ma¬ 
chines  Or  mechanical  account¬ 
ing  systems  to  enable  them  to 
handle  more  work  without  add¬ 
ing  to  the  number  of  persons 
in  the  department.  Some  news¬ 
papers  which  have  been  allow¬ 
ing  returns,  at  least  on  a  limited 
basis,  have  cut  them  down  or 
abandoned  the  practice  alto¬ 
gether. 

Promotion 

There  seemed  to  be  a  general 
examination  of  the  types  of 
prizes  and  merchandise  used  for 
awards  and  in  one  case  a  new 
source  of  merchandise  at  lower 
prices  was  found.  Generally 
there  is  a  tightening  up  on 
verification  of  new  orders  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  carrier  organiza¬ 
tion  in  an  attempt  to  eliminate 
‘No  Good’  orders. 

Mail  Room 

One  newspaper  has  made  a 
considerable  saving  by  run¬ 
ning  its  Sunday  supplements 
earlier  in  the  week  so  that  they 
can  be  ‘stuffed’  on  regular 
time  rather  than  on  overtime. 
One  of  the  principal  means  of 
reducing  overtime  has  been  the 
more  complete  mechanization  of 
mail  rooms.  Several  members 
using  automatic  wiretying  ma¬ 
chines  have  changed  to  a  small¬ 
er  gauge  of  wire  successfully 
and  report  dollar  savings  of 
about  20%. 


RETIRED — After  52  years,  from 
carrier  boy  to  clessiOed  adver¬ 
tising  expert,  Charles  T.  Hardin 
has  retired  as  CAM,  Columbus 
(Ohio)  Dispatch.  He  headed  thi 
department  for  41  years  and  was 
a  leader  in  the  crusade  for  truth  , 
in  advertising.  He  was  a  founder  ! 
and  president  of  ANCAM. 


Delivery  I 

Earlier  press  starts  allow  I 
more  time  for  delivery,  thus  ; 
having  one  truck  do  the  work 
of  two.  Stepping  up  of  press 
times  in  some  towns  made  it 
possible  to  use  post  office  Star 
routes.  Motor  routes  are  being 
studied  very  carefully  and  in 
many  cases  unprofitable  miles 
are  being  eliminated  as  fast  as 
possible.  Combination  runs  with  i 
bakeries  and  dairies  effect  sav-  j, 
ings  in  truck  expense. 

Costs  of  Sampling 

Mel  Kappler,  Moline  (Ill.) 
Dispatch,  discussed  sampling  , 
methods.  The  cost  of  city  sub¬ 
scribers  secured  by  samples  [ 
ranges  from  50  cents  to  $1.25.  I 
This  includes  a  prize  or  cash  1 
award  for  the  carrier,  pay  to  * 
carrier  for  sampling,  promo¬ 
tion  material  and  newsprint  , 
cost  on  samples. 

“One  newspaper  purchased 
telephone  books  from  all  the 
suburban  towns  in  its  terri-  ' 
tory,”  he  said.  “Girls  in  the  > 
office  checked  off  all  subscribers, 
then  they  sent  a  teaser  letter 
to  the  rest  of  the  names  in  the 
directory:  In  most  cases  the 
returns  have  been  very  poor, 
ranging  from  one-half  to  one 
and  one-half  percent.” 

James  T.  Scott,  Indianapolis 
(Ind.)  Times,  reported  on  best 
carrier  promotions.  “Again  we 
find  trip  promotions  in  high 
favor,”  he  said.  “Twenty-two  of 
30  papers  list  as  their  ‘best,’  of¬ 
fers  of  trips  that  range  from  an 
old-fashioned  picnic  and  a  hay¬ 
rack  ride  to  an  all-expense  trip 
to  Europe,”  he  said. 
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The  Sidewalk 
Superintendent 


JOE 


1 


A  new  short  feature  with  a  completely  fresh  approach.  It  has  humor  that’s  natural,  good* 
natured,  and  spontaneous;  strong  human  interest;  timeliness.  Here  are  a  few  samples: 


Every  political  headquarters 
has  its  brain  trust — and  its 
scatterbrain  trust,  too.  With 
election  time  getting  close, 
they’re  busy  as  a  squirrel  in  a 
barrelful  of  nuts,  looking  for 
fancy  names  to  call  the  oppo¬ 
sition. 

The  guys  who  write  the  his¬ 
tory  books  tell  us  that  there’s 
nothing  suprising  about  this — 
it’s  just  a  hangover  of  our 
backwoods  era.  Okay,  Profes¬ 
sors.  But  that  goes  for  other 
customs,  too — like  slicking 
your  hair  with  bear  grease,  and 
practising  indoor  marksman¬ 
ship  with  a  spittoon.  We’ve  been 
getting  along  pretty  well  with¬ 
out  these  quaint  folkways — and 
maybe  we’ve  grown  up  enough 
to  do  without  name-calling,  too. 

The  trouble  with  heaving  a 
faceful  of  mud  at  the  other  guy 
is  that  he  can  toss  it,  too. 
Here’s  the  simple  arithmetic  of 
the  situation: 

1.  Smathers  calls  Grimsby  a 
twirp. 

2.  Grimsby  calls  Smathers  a 
jerk. 

3.  A  heck  of  a  lot  of  people 
decide  they’re  both  right. 

(Copyright  1954,  Spadca  Syndicate) 


i 


Dior  probably  invented  that 
H-look  for  women  just  to  re¬ 
mind  folks  that  he  was  still 
making  dresses.  But  now  he 
has  the  whole  fashion  world  by 
the  bustle,  and  he  can’t  let  go. 

Some  of  the  gals  think  the 
H-look  is  making  them  trade  in 
a  flattering  look  for  a  flat  one. 
One  of  them  told  me  that  to 
wear  her  new  dress  she  had  to 
wiggle  into  a  corset  that  works 
like  a  two-way  pile  driver.  She 
finds  it  kind  of  tough  to  give  up 
the  habit  of  breathing,  after  be¬ 
ing  addicted  to  it  all  her  life. 

Another  gal  said  she  always 
did  know  that  fashion  was  spin¬ 
ach — but  it’s  getting  so  there’s 
too  darned  much  sand  in  the 
spinach. 

The  third  victim  said:  “H- 
look,  huh?  It  ought  to  be  called 
the  2-D  look — length  and  width, 
but  no  depth.  I  feel  like  a  slab 
of  dough  under  a  rolling  pin.” 

All  the  same,  it’s  my  guess 
that  the  gals  will  go  right  on 
hiding  their  delights  under 
Dior’s  bushel. 

(Copyright  1954,  Spadca  Syndicate) 


Herbert  Morrison,  the  British 
politico,  says  that  New  York 
is  the  noisiest  city  in  the  world. 
What  he  probably  doesn’t  know 
is  that  noise  serves  the  same 
purpose  in  New  York  that  the 
climate  does  in  London. 

By  the  time  a  Britisher  gets 
through  griping  about  the 
weather,  he’s  used  up  his  supply 
of  temper  tantrums  for  the 
year.  That’s  why  he’s  so  good- 
natured  about  other  things.  And 
that’s  how  it  is  with  New  York¬ 
ers  and  noise. 

The  man  who  criticized  any 
other  city  in  America  the  way 
Mr.  Morrison  did  New  York 
would  soon  find  out  that  he’d 
converted  the  seat  of  his  pants 
into  a  portable  target.  But  the 
only  way  of  upsetting  the  aver¬ 
age  New  Yorker  by  criticism 
would  be  to  say  that  New  York 
was  the  second  noisiest,  or  the 
second  dirtiest,  or  the  second 
anything  else,  of  cities. 

(Copyright  1954,  Spadca  Syndicate) 


Every  so  often,  somebody 
tries  to  get  us  in  a  lather  over 
the  theory  that  Shakespeare  was 
a  fraud.  They  tell  us  that  an 
every-day,  down-to-earth  gruy 
like  the  man  from  Stratford 
couldn’t  possibly  have  written 
those  plays. 

At  first  Francis  Bacon  was 
nominated  as  the  ghost-writer. 
Then  somebody  pointed  out  that 
the  studious  Mr.  Bacon  wouldn’t 
have  made  the  mistakes  in  geog¬ 
raphy  and  history  that  are  in 
the  plays.  The  latest  nominee  is 
Mary  Fytton,  a  glamor  gal  of 
Queen  Bess’s  court.  That  puts 
a  bit  of  sex  appeal  into  the  act, 
anyway. 

All  of  the  Shakespeare-didn’t- 
write-Shakespeare  experts  have 
one  thing  in  common — they  can 
toss  theories  around  as  lighHy 
as  a  trained  seal  balancing  a 
colored  ball.  Some  day  I’m  go¬ 
ing  to  borrow  their  brand  of 
logic,  and  prove  that  Marilyn 
Monroe  wrote  “A  Streetcar 
Named  Desire.” 

(Copyright  1954,  Spadca  Syndicate) 


A  word  about  the  author:  Joe  Anthony  has  been  successful  as  a  newspaperman,  book  and  maga¬ 
zine  editor,  and  movie  and  magazine  writer  (for  details  see  sketch  of  Joseph  Anthony  in  Who’s  Who 
or  Webster’s  Biographical  Dictionary).  He’ll  soon  be  known  affectionately  everywhere  in  these 
United  States  as  “The  Sidewalk  Superintendent.” 

150-200  words.  T/F  basis.  More  samples  on  request. 
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What  Made 
Sammie  Run 
From  Jail  Riot 


Newsprint  Piled 
For  Truck  Strike 


Kansas  City,  Mo. 

This  concerns  Sammie  Fee- 
back,  chief  photographer. 
United  Press  Newspictures  bu¬ 
reau  here,  who  covered  the  re¬ 
cent  grand-scale  Missouri  state 
prison  riot  at  Jefferson  City 
under  rugged  circumstances; 
meals  snatched  on  the  run  and 
41  hours  without  sleep. 

Accordine  to  Mr.  Feeback, 


PROMOTION  EDITORS  of  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers  are  kibifxing 
as  Mike  Lapine,  public  service  bureau  director  of  the  Cleveland  (Ohio) 
Press,  tries  out  a  home-hobby  power  tool  at  the  Press'  Do-It-Yourself, 
Photo  and  Hobby  Show  in  Cleveland's  Municipal  Auditorium.  Left  to 
ri9ht  are  Charles  Schneider,  S-H  national  editorial  promotion  director; 
Mr.  Lapine;  Dick  Tracey,  promotion  editor  of  the  Columbus  Citizen; 
and  Stan  Dahiman,  promotion  editor  of  the  Cincinnati  Post.  Net  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  the  show  will  go  to  the  Press'  Christmas  Helping  Hand  Fund. 


checked  with  officials  and  All  photographers  were  on  T  Daily  News  loaded  its 

learned  that  UPN’s  Jefferson  their  own,  the  officials  told  -LsUld  /VCllUIl  V-illCo  Brooklyn  plant  and  a  parking 

City  cameraman.  Zeal  Wright,  them.  The  prison  wasn’t  re-  ^  Manhattan 

had  already  made  shots  of  the  .sponsible  for  their  safety.  OlUFlCo  building  has  close  to  2,000  cov- 

Mr.  Feeback  said  he  had  his  Aaron  H.  Coleman  of  Long  rolls,  a  News  official  said, 

closest  call  when  he  dashed  up  Branch,  N.  J.,  who  is  appealing  reported  that  the  News’ 

an  inside  his  suspension  as  a  .security  plants  have  about  10,000 

by  picture  of  the  rioters.  Suddenly,  risk  in  the  Army’s  radar  labo-  ready  for  emergency, 

above  the  din,  he  heard  guards  ratories  at  Fort  Monmouth,  The  Herald  Tribune,  which 
shouting  at  him.  filed  suit  against  the  New  York  like  all  other  papers  began  load- 

“1  looked  up,”  he  said,  “and  News  this  week,  asking  $1,000,  ing  last  August,  has  newsprint 

’  five  counts  of  alleged  piled  so  close  in  its  advertising! 

department  that  unused  chairs 
and  desks  have  been  placed 
on  top  of  the  rolls. 

The  Mirror  also  has  its  three 
McCarthy  plants  filled  to  capacity  and  has 
placed  rolls  in  a  parking  lot 
near  its  45th  street  building. 

“We’re  putting  it  where  we 
can,”  a  Post  official  told  E&P, 
adding  “it’s  in  all  the  corridon 
and  in  all  available  spots.”  He 
said  that  none  would  be  placed 
outside  the  plant  because  the 
paper  does  not  carry  water  in¬ 
surance. 


prison  fire  and  the  first  of  the 
wounded  cons  being  carried  out, 

From  Mr.  Wright’s  home  they  to  a  cell  window  for 
sent  their  pictures  out 
mobile  telephoto  transmitter, 
plugged  into  the  telephone  line. 

Back  at  the  prison,  the  two 
photographers  got  their  cam¬ 
eras  set  up,  and  when  the 
state  troopers  moved  in,  they  tern, 
were  ready  for  close-ups  and  neve 
overalls.  thro' 

In  describing  the  next  few  The  235-pound  author  of  this 
minutes,  Mr.  Feeback  said,  derring-do  is  an  ex-wrestler. 

“Machine-gun  and  rifle  bolts  Asked  for  his  battle  reaction, 
were  clicking  back  all  around  he  said,  “On  things  like  this, 
us.”  you’re  not  supposed  to  get  ner- 

The  fog-and-smoke  atmos-  vous  until  it’s  all  over,  they  the  Senator  to 
phere  made  the  surroundings  say.  But  I’ll  admit  it — I  was 
all  the  more  eerie.  nervous  as  soon  as  it  began.” 


in  the  middle  ou 

crossfire  pat-  libel. 

’  there  fast _  The  stories  which  are  the 

that  picture  basis  for  the  action  appeared 
ow.”  in  the  News  last  October  while 

Senator  Joseph  R. 
was  engaged  in  an  investiga¬ 
tion  of  communist  infiltration 
at  the  Signal  Corps  engineer¬ 
ing  laboratory.  The  stories 
contained  statements  mmle  by 

....,  3 - — .  newspapermen 

after  closed  hearings. 

Harry  Green,  authority  on 
libel  law  in  New  Jersey,  is  one 
of  Mr.  Coleman’s  attorneys. 
The  suit  was  filed  in  Federal 
Court. 
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No  Pix  Allowed 
At  Sheppard  Trial 


Ex-Newsie  Acquires 
Enquirer  Building 

Cincinnati 
No  longer  is  the  owmership 
of  the  Enquirer  Building  a 
mystery.  It  was  purchased  for 
nearly  $3,000,000  by  Walter  E. 

Schott,  who  once  sold  Enquirers 
before  he  became  an  automobile 
mechanic  and  eventual  multi¬ 
millionaire  industrialist;  James 
R.  Williams,  William  J.  Wil¬ 
liams  and  Lawrence  H.  Kyte. 

The  paper  occupies  five  floors  session, 

and  the  basement  under  lease  cameras  or  radio  microphones 
until  1961.  The  property  for-  ^  allowed  in  the  courtroom, 
merly  belonged  to  the  John  R.  “This  man  is  entitled  to  th«t 
McLean  estate.  much  privacy,”  the  judge  said. 


Cleveland 
Because  of  the  large  corps  of 
newsmen  set  to  cover  the  case, 
there  will  be  little  space  for 
when  Dr.  Samuel  H.  Sheppard 
is  tried  for  the  murder  of  his 
wife  here,  starting  Oct.  18. 

Judge  Edward  Blythin  said 
photographs  would  be  prohibited 
in  the  courtroom  while  court  i* 
nor  will  televisioB 
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Fleet  Street 
Buzzes  with 
Editor  Shifts 

London 

Fleet  Street  is  talking  about 
the  shakeup  in  editors  on  the 
nationals. 

Guy  Schofield,  52,  has  re¬ 
signed  from  the  editorship  of 
Lord  Rothermere’s  Daily  Mail, 
a  job  he  has  held  since  1950. 

Robin  Cruikshank,  editor  of 
the  Cadbury-owned  News 
Chronicle  since  1948,  gave  up 
his  job  because  of  ill  health.  He 
has  been  succeeded  by  Michael 
Curtis,  34,  who  had  been  deputy 
editor.  Mr.  Curtis,  youngest  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  paper  since  1901, 
was  an  economics  student  at 
Cambridge  before  the  war.  In 
the  past  few  years  he  has  built 
a  secure  reputation  as  an  au¬ 
thority  on  the  press  as  an  in¬ 
stitution. 

Lord  Beaverbrook  moved  Har¬ 
old  Keeble,  editor  of  the  Sun¬ 
day  Express,  into  the  job  of 
director  of  Beaverbrook  publi¬ 
cations.  John  Junor,  35,  has 
been  switched  from  the  job  of 
deputy  editor  of  Beaverbrook’s 
Evening  Standard  to  Mr.  Kee- 
ble’s  old  job. 


In  line  with  all  these 
changes.  Columnist  Hannan 
Swaffer  related  that  Arthur 
Christiansen,  editor  of  Beaver¬ 
brook’s  Daily  Express,  once 
said:  “I  hold  my  job  on  condi¬ 
tion  that  the  circulation  goes 
up  by  100,000  a  year.” 

«  *  « 

Lord  Rothermere’s  tabloid 
Daily  Sketch,  having  apparent¬ 
ly  found  that  the  inclusion  of 
a  free  weekly  Junior  Sketch  has 
improved  its  sales  generally,  is 
now  starting  a  Woman’s  Sketch 
on  the  same  basis.  The  Junior 
Sketch  is  in  Wednesday,  the 
Woman’s  Sketch  runs  Friday. 

*  «  « 

Kemsley  Newspapers,  for 
many  years  the  most  impoi-tant 
group  to  hold  out  against  the 

Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations, 

has  at  last  joined  the  ABC. 

*  «  « 

Lord  Beaverbrook,  departing 
for  his  winter  stay  in  Canada 
and  the  West  Indies,  issued  one 
of  his  gloomiest  (politically,  not 
financially)  statements  in  years. 

Printed  on  page  one  of  the 
Daily  Express,  it  was  headed 
“I  go  in  gloom  and  sorrow.”  It 
said  in  part: 

“The  Empire  is  now  being 
liquidated  and  the  British  peo¬ 
ple  don’t  care.  Many  are  inter¬ 
ested  only  in  football  pools.” 


British  Papers 
Shut  Down 
For  19  Hours 

London 

Britain’s  national  newspapers 
with  combined  circulation  of 
about  20  millions  stopped  pub¬ 
lication  for  19  hours  Oct.  11 
when  two  unions  could  not 
agree  on  which  should  supply 
reliefs  for  three  vacationing 
Daily  Sketch  employes. 

When  the  dispute  reached  the 
stalemate  stage  at  midnight 
Sunday,  making  publication  of 
the  Daily  Sketch  impossible,  all 
other  London  papers  within  the 
Newspaper  Proprietors  Associa¬ 
tion  stopped  publishing  under 
an  agreement  set  up  four  years 
ago.  The  pact  states  that  stop- 
p&ge  in  one  plant  shall  be  treat¬ 
ed  as  affecting  every  London 
paper. 

Provincial  newspapers,  which 
are  members  of  newspaper  so¬ 
ciety  rather  than  NPA,  volun¬ 
tarily  kept  publication  down  to 
their  usual  number  to  prevent 
one  paper  from  gaining  circula¬ 
tion  at  the  expense  of  another 
during  a  trade  dispute. 

The  feud  had  been  going  on 


since  Lord  Rothermere  bought 
the  Daily  Sketch  from  Lord 
Kemsley  in  1952.  But  it  was  of 
such  a  complicated  nature  that 
no  one  had  bothered  explaining 
it  to  the  public  or  preparing 
them  for  a  strike  possibility. 

Thus  when  London  awoke 
Monday  morning  and  found  it¬ 
self  without  newspapers,  news 
agents  were  besieged  with  bad¬ 
gering  calls  from  irate  readers. 
Most  readers  Tuesday  morning 
were  still  in  the  dark. 

Read  Comics 

Full  effect  of  newspaperless 
London  was  best  seen  in  sub¬ 
ways  where  ordinarily  every 
head  is  hidden  behind  papers. 
Some  lucky  few  cornered  copies 
of  the  Financial  Times,  the 
Paris  Edition  of  the  Herald 
Tribune,  Figaro,  and  Le  Monde. 
Others  bought  comic  books  and 
dusty  books  came  off  the  shelves 
to  ease  rides  to  and  from  work. 
Most  stared  at  their  umbrellas. 

The  Manchester  Guardian 
which  appeared  because  it  is  not 
an  NPA  member  summed  up 
the  pressless  day  this  way: 

“Conversation  had  to  be  made 
at  millions  of  breakfast  tables 
.  .  .  the  day  began  badly  for 
bookmakers  whose  clients  did 
not  know  the  odds  .  .  .  the  fol¬ 
lowers  of  comic  strips  spent  the 
day  in  dreadful  uncertainty.” 
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The  Officers,  Directors  and 
Members  of  the  Staff  of 

Editor  &  Publisher 

offer  sincere  and  hearty  congratulations  to  the  Officers, 
Directors  and  Members  of  the 

Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 

on  the  occasion  of  the  celebration  in  Chicago  next 
week  of  the 


fortieth  ^^nniverdar^ 

of  the  establishment  of  this  Great  Publishing  Service 
Agency. 


Editor  &  Publisher  files  for  May  23,  1914  disclose  that  the 
organization  meeting  for  the  “Advertising  Audit  Association  and 
Bureau  of  Verified  Circulations”  was  held  at  the  LaSalle  Hotel, 
Chicago,  on  May  21,  1914 — that  an  underwriting  fund  of  $120,000 
was  subscribed — and  the  charter  members  were  75  advertisers, 
350  newspapers,  50  advertising  agencies,  29  magazines,  55  agri¬ 
cultural  publications,  61  class  trade  and  mechanical  journals  and 
4  advertising  journals. 

Louis  Bruch  was  named  president;  Ernest  Brady,  vice  presi¬ 
dent;  Harry  Dumont,  secretary,  and  Hopewell  L.  Rogers  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  News,  treasurer. 

Russell  R.  Whitman  was  duly  elected  general  manager. 

Editor  &  Publisher  for  June  6,  1914  duly  chronicles  the  change 
in  name  to  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations. 

Believing  in  the  fundamental  principle  of  paid  and  audited 
circulation  Editor  &  Publisher  joined  the  Bureau  as  a  charter 
member  on  April  18,  1914  with  a  “circulation  of  2,903  copies  per 
week”  at  $2.00  per  year. 

First  audit  covered  fifteen  months  ending  June  30,  1915,  show¬ 
ing  net  paid  circulation  2,361. 

We  are  happy  to  say  that  through  the  years  we  have  known 
personally  every  officer  and  director,  and  managing  director,  and 
have  given  the  Bureau  wholehearted  support  in  all  efforts  to 
refine  and  improve  the  service  and  to  make  the  Bureau  more 
powerful  and  useful. 

As  the  SPOT  Newspaper  of  the  most  influential  clientele  on 
earth — the  Newspaper  and  Advertising  fields — Editor  &  Publisher 
has  grown  with  the  Bureau  and  is  pleased  to  state  that  the  June 
30,  1954  Publishers’  Statement  to  the  Bureau — confirmed  by 
Bureau  audit — shows  an  average  total  paid  circulation  of  19,234 
and  an  average  total  paid  and  unpaid  distribution  of  19,633  copies 
per  week. 

As  repetition  builds  reputation,  prestige  and  good  will  in 
advertising — 

And  as  continuity  of  schedule — frequency  of  insertion — pro¬ 
duces  the  largest  possible  measure  of  returns  on  the  advertising 
investment — 

So  Honesty  and  Integrity  build  enduring  success  in  all  business 
undertakings. 

We  congratulate  the  Bureau  and  its  management  on  its  con¬ 
stancy  through  the  years  to  these  basic  principles. 
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ABC’s  Benefits 

(Continued  from  page  7) 


Lever  has  set  a  minimum 
family  coverage  requirement 
which  a  newspaper  must  meet 
before  the  company  will  honor 
a  retailer’s  claim  for  advertis¬ 
ing  placed  in  that  paper.  Before 
remitting  advertising  allow¬ 
ances  to  a  retailer  the  Lever 
Sales  Plans  Payment  Depart¬ 
ment  must  be  satisfied  from 
examination  of  ABC  audit  re¬ 
ports  that  the  newspaper  used 
meets  our  minimum  require¬ 
ments  of  family  coverage  in 
that  retailer’s  area. 

Thus  ABC  not  only  provides 
Lever  with  proof  of  value  re¬ 
ceived  for  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  dollars  spent  at  national 
rates  but  helps  to  protect  in¬ 
vestments  made  at  retail  rates 
as  well. 

Use  of  Newspaper  Data 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the 
ways  in  which  the  I,ever  organi¬ 
zation  makes  use  of  ABC  ma¬ 
terial  in  situations  which  are 
(firectly  concerned  with  the  im¬ 
mediate  spending  of  advertising 
dollars. 

In  addition,  ABC  services  are 
used  on  a  day  by  day  basis  as 
a  continuous  source  of  reference 
material.  Constant  recourse  is 
made  to  newspaper  audit  re¬ 
ports  for  incidental  informa¬ 
tion  on  dealer  and  carrier  cir¬ 
culations,  press  run  times,  mar¬ 
keting  data  on  towns  in  retail 
trading  zones,  subscription  pri¬ 
ces,  and  methods  of  obtaining 
circulation. 

Magazine  publishers’  state¬ 
ments  are  consulted  with  equal 
frequency  for  data  on  variance 
of  issue  by  issue  circulation, 
geographical  and  population 
group  distribution  prices  re¬ 
ceived  for  subscription  sales, 
and  all  the  many  other  clues  to 
circulation  methods  which  indi¬ 
cate  the  successes  of  problems 
of  a  particular  magazine. 

Many  of  our  media  plans  and 
buying  decisions  on  specific 
magazines  and  newspapers  are 
predicated  on  long  time  obser¬ 
vation  of  a  medium’s  circula¬ 
tion  history. 

Here  again  ABC  services 
have  been  particularly  helpful 
as  a  source  for  analyzing  pub¬ 
lication  trends. 

Standard  Reference 

We  would  like  to  pay  tribute 
to  one  circulation  and  rate  trend 
study  published  last  year  which 
has  become  a  standard  refer¬ 
ence  piece  in  Lever’s  media  li¬ 
brary. 

This  is  “Magazine  Circulation 
and  Rate  Trends  1937-1952” 
published  by  the  ssociation  of 
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National  Advertisers’  Man. 
zine  Steering  Committee.  A 
trend  compilation  of  circulation 
data,  rates  and  costs  per  thoQ. 
sand  for  57  leading  ABC  con¬ 
sumer  and  farm  magazines,  the 
source  material  for  this  magni¬ 
ficent  study  was  almost  entirely 
derived  from  ABC  reports  and 
Standard  Rate  &  Data  Service 
information.  Here  is  an  out¬ 
standing  example  of  how  ABC 
services  have  been  utilized  to 
provide  the  buyer  of  advertising 
with  circulation  and  cost  trend 
information  which  is  most  use¬ 
ful  as  a  tool  in  media  buying 
decisions. 

Currently  the  Association  of 
National  Advertisers’  Newspa- . 
per  Steering  Committee  has  un¬ 
der  advisement  the  preparation  j 
of  a  companion  study  on  news¬ 
paper  circulation  and  rate 
trends.  It  is  hoped  that  when 
completed  this  compilation  will 
prove  to  be  as  valuable  a  refer¬ 
ence  piece  as  the  excellent  work 
on  magazines. 

To  return  to  the  celebration 
of  the  fortieth  anniversary  of 
the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
tions,  Lever  Brothers  Company 
would  like  to  extend  all  good 
wishes  and  congratulations  on 
this  significant  occasion. 

Perhaps  our  interest  and  ap¬ 
preciation  can  be  best  summ^ 
up  in  the  expression  that  it 
would  not  be  an  understatement 
to  credit  ABC  services  as  one  of 
the  most  valuable  buying  tools 
employed  in  our  pwnt  media 
decisions. 

• 

New  ABC  Members 

Chicago 

The  audit  Bureau  of  Circu¬ 
lations  has  announced  the  fol¬ 
lowing  new  newspaper  mem¬ 
bers;  Washington  (Ind.)  Demo¬ 
crat,  Rosetown  (Sask.)  Eagle, 
Henderson  (Ky.)  Gleaner  and 
Journal,  Cayuga  (Ont.)  Hal- 
dimand  Advocate,  Leamington 
(Ont.)  Post  News,  and  Great 
Neck  (N.  Y. )  Record. 

• 

Texas  Editor  Cited 

Dallas,  Tex. 

John  F.  Ayres,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Port  Arthur  News 
since  1936,  was  dubbed  “Texas 
Newspaperman  of  the  Year”  by 
Dallas  chapter  of  Sig:ma  Delta 
Chi  in  recognition  of  his  con¬ 
tinuing  fight  against  subversive 
elements.  The  presentation  was 
made  here  Oct.  9  by  W.  R. 
Beaumier,  president  of  Texas 
Press  Association. 

• 

Charter  Certificates 

Special  certificates  have  been 
issued  to  advertisers,  agencies 
and  publishers  whose  member¬ 
ship  in  ABC  began  in  1914.  ^ 
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J  SANTA  CLAUS 
CALLING 

PERSON-TO-PERSON 
AND  THE  CALL  IS  FOR 
YOU  MR.  PUBLISHER! 


Joseph  Murphy  and  Raymond 
Pisarek  have  purchased  the 
Brookings  (Ore.)  Harbor  Pilot 
from  Mrs.  Minna  S.  Akers,  who 
has  been  publishing  the  news¬ 
paper  since  the  1946  death  of 
Dewey  Akers.  Prior  to  coming 
to  Oregon  earlier  this  year  as 
advertising  manager  of  the 
Myrtle  Creek  (Ore.)  Mail,  Mr. 
Murphy  was  editor  of  the  Co¬ 
lumbus  (Wis.)  Journal-Repub¬ 
lican  and  ad  manager  of  the 
Clintonville  (Wis.)  Tribune  Ga¬ 
zette.  Mr.  Pisarek  was  formerly 
on  the  faculty  of  Whitewater 
Teachers  College  in  Wisconsin. 


Jay  Thornton,  publisher  of 
Haleyville,  (Ala.)  Advertiser 
and  two  other  weeklies  has 
added  another  to  his  group — the 
Cullman  (Ala.)  Democrat  which 
will  be  part  of  a  two-paper 
production.  The  weekly  was 
sold  by  J.  Robert  Rosson.  Mr. 
Thornton  said  the  Democrat  will 
appear  on  Sundays  and  the  Cul- 
lum  Times  will  publish  on 
Thursdays.  Both  papers  will  be 
published  by  the  Cullman  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  Inc.,  owned  by 
Robert  Bryan,  James  Clem  and 
Mr.  Thornton. 


His  “HO-HO-HO”  Won’t  be  so  jolly  if  you  don’t  get 
going  with  your  Holiday  preparations  and  help  your 
Readers  and  Advertisers  this  CHRISTMAS  SEASON! 

There  are  plenty  of  ads  to  be  sold — Copy  to  be  written 
and  dozens  of  other  Features  .  .  .  Your  Equipment  must 
be  ready  to  roll  off  those  gift  and  editorial  sections. 

CHECK  YOUR  LIST  OF  PLANT  NEEDS  NOW! 

Cot  Plenty  of  Ad  and  Editorial  help? 

A  good  Supply  of  Type  and  Mats? 
Machinery  all  in  order? 

Plenty  of  Newsprint? 

Classified  Department  all  trained  for  Gift  Shopper 
Sections? 

FOR  WHATEVER  YOU  MAY  NEED  USE 
EDITOR  A  FUBLISHER’S  CLASSIFIED  SECTION. 

We’re  sending  ad  replies  off  as  fast  as  we  get  them — 
be  sure  to  send  your  ads  now  and  make  this  a  happy, 
helpful  Holiday  for  your  community. 

WRITE  I 

WIRE  I  editor  &  PUBLISHER 

PHONE  I  CLASSIFIED  DEPT. 

1700  Times  Tower,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 
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Fred  Pruett,  assistant  pro¬ 
fessor  of  journalism  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Colorado,  and  Wil¬ 
liam  M.  Long,  secretary-man¬ 
ager  of  the  Colorado  Press  As¬ 
sociation,  have  purchased  the 
Lafayette  (Colo.)  Leader  and 
its  equipment.  The  paper  was 
sold  by  Donald  D.  Loving  after 
local  readers  disagreed  with  his 
policy  of  limited  local  news  in 
an  effort  to  cover  the  county. 


Richard  Y.  Rowe,  Paul  Fin¬ 
ley,  and  Reaugh  Jennings,  own¬ 
ers  of  Pike  County  (Ill.)  Press, 

Inc.,  publishers  of  the  weekly 
Pittsfield  (Ill.)  Pike  County  Re¬ 
publican,  have  purchased  the 
Griggsville  (Ill.)  Independent 
Press,  a  weekly,  from  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  W.  P.  Ramsey. 

*  •  *  John  Jacobs  and  John  D. 

E.  B.  Howe,  publisher  of  the  Church  Jr.,  publishers  of  White 
Prairie  du  Chien  (Wis.)  Cou-  Sulphur  (W.  Va.)  Sentinel, 
ner,  has  purchased  the  town’s  have  purchased  the  Alderson 
Crawford  County  Press,  from  J.  (W.  Va.)  Times  from  Mrs. 
Alvin  Dru’yor  and  will  merge  Maude  Sampson  and  C.  R. 
the  two  weeklies  into  the  Cou-  Montgomery,  who  acquired  the 
riw-Press.  paper  last  Spring. 
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Knight’s  Active  Role 
Aids  L-A  Relations 


Awarding  of  the  La  Prensa 
Prize  of  American  Fellowship 
to  John  S.  Knight,  president  and 
editor  of  Knight  Newspapers, 
spotlights  his  continuing  active 
role  in  fighting  for  Inter- Ameri¬ 
can  press  freedom. 

In  recent  years,  Mr.  Knight, 
as  an  officer  in  the  Inter-Amer¬ 
ican  Press  Association,  has 
taken  an  active  interest  in  press 
freedom  for  newspapers  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  During 
his  term  as  lAPA  president 
(1952-53),  Mr.  Knight  went  to 
the  aid  of  several  Latin-Ameri- 
can  editors  who  faced  imprison¬ 
ment  because  they  had  dis¬ 
pleased  dictator  governments  in 
their  respective  countries. 

1st  to  Receive  Award 

Mr.  Knight  is  the  first  re¬ 
cipient  of  the  La  Prensa  award, 
established  by  Dr.  Alberto 
Gainza  Paz,  former  publisher  of 
Buenos  Aires’  famed  newspaper. 
The  award,  first  announced  in 
1950  before  the  seizure  of  La 
Prensa  by  the  Peron  govern¬ 
ment,  is  designed  to  recognize 
outstanding  service  to  the  cause 
of  inter-American  fraternity 
and  friendship  by  a  journalist 
or  writer  in  the  Western  Hem¬ 
isphere.  La  Prensa  was  seized 
by  Peronites  in  1951  and  since 
then  its  former  publisher,  Sr. 
Gainza  Paz,  has  been  in  exile. 
He  made  the  award  to  Mr. 
Knight  at  the  lAPA  meeting  in 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  Oct.  12. 

Mr.  Knight  served  as  chair¬ 
man  of  a  forum  at  Northwest¬ 
ern  University  in  September, 
1951,  at  which  some  70  U.  S. 
editors  mapped  a  campaign  for 
freedom  of  press  both  in  this 
country  and  in  South  America. 

During  his  term  as  lAPA 
president,  he  spoke  out  in  de¬ 
fense  of  Carlos  Lacerda,  Bra¬ 
zilian  editor,  imprisoned  Dec.  2, 
1952  for  exposing  corruption. 
Sr.  Lacerda  was  later  released 
after  Mr.  Knight  asked  Presi¬ 
dent  Vargas  of  Brazil  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  incident.  Last 
August,  Vargas  killed  himself 
during  a  crisis  set  off  by  an 
attempt  to  assassinate  Sr.  La¬ 
cerda. 

Spurned  Peron  Invitation 

In  1953,  Mr.  Knight  spurned 
an  invitation  to  visit  Argen¬ 
tina’s  Peron  until  La  Prensa 
was  returned  to  its  rightful 
owners.  At  the  time  of  the 
lAPA  meeting  in  Mexico  City 
a  year  ago,  Mr.  Knight’s  bold 
attacks  on  Latin-American  dic¬ 
tators  helped  Western  Hemi¬ 


sphere  editors  strengthen  their 
ranks  and  continue  their  uphill 
fight  for  press  freedom. 

It  is  “in  recognition  of  his 
courageous  leadership  in  fight¬ 
ing  for  press  freedom  through¬ 
out  the  Americas”  that  Mr. 
Knight  received  in  the  La 
Prensa  Prize. 

Honored  in  Chicago 
As  publisher  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News,  Mr.  Knight  was 
designated  the  outstanding  Chi¬ 
cagoan  of  the  year  (1953)  in 
Inter-American  Relations.  He 
received  this  honor  from  the 
U.  S.-Uruguay  Alliance  for  his 
contributions  to  press  freedom 
and  better  understanding  of  the 
peoples  of  the  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere. 

Last  May,  Mr.  Knight  said  he 
was  proud  to  report  that  inter¬ 
vention  of  the  lAPA  was 
credited  by  David  Michel  Torino 
for  his  release  from  prison;  by 
Demetrio  Canelas  for  saving  his 
life;  by  Jorge  Mantilla  for 
bringing  about  the  reappear¬ 
ance  of  El  Comercio  in  Ecuador 
after  its  presses  had  been 
silenced  for  43  days. 

Latin-American  Edition 
Mr.  Knight,  who  is  president 
and  publisher  of  the  Akron 
(Ohio)  Beacon- Journal,  Detroit 
(Mich.)  Free  Press  and  Miami 
(Fla.)  Herald,  besides  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News,  is  not  a 
“Johnny-come-lately”  to  the 
cause  of  better  Inter-American 
relations.  The  Miami  Herald, 
of  which  his  brother,  James  L. 
Knight,  is  general  manager,  has 
had  a  Latin-American  edition 
for  eight  years.  Knight  papers 
have  also  carried  timely  articles 
by  Latin-American  editors. 

The  airborne  Clipper  edition 
of  the  Herald  rides  along  5,000 
miles  of  airways  to  be  read  on 
the  day  of  publication  through¬ 
out  the  Caribbean,  Central  and 
South  America.  Conceived  and 
planned  by  Executive  Editor 
Lee  Hills,  the  Clipper  edition 
was  inaugurated  on  Jan.  9, 1946, 
with  news  and  reports  espe¬ 
cially  tailored  for  Latin-Ameri¬ 
can  readers. 

• 

Little  Folks  Column 

Cincinnati 
A  new  local  columnist  has 
made  her  debut  in  the  Enquirer. 
She  is  Miss  Marge  Birch,  sec¬ 
retary  to  Dave  Roberts,  travel 
editor.  Her  pillar  every  Sat¬ 
urday  is  called  “Stories  about 
Little  People,”  bright  sayings 
of  children. 


lAPA  Elects 

(Continued  on  page  12) 


of  expression,  made  a  farce  of 
the  legislative  procedure  and 
violated  the  sanctity  of  the 
courts.” 

Monument  Unveiled 

A  monument  to  freedom  of 
expression — believed  to  be  the 
first  of  its  kind  in  the  world — 
was  dedicated  by  the  lAPA 
delegates. 

The  simple  modernistic  shaft, 
located  in  the  Quinta  da  Boa 
Vista  section  of  Rio,  was  un¬ 
veiled  by  Mrs.  James  G.  Stahl- 
man,  wife  of  the  publisher  of 
the  Nashville  Banner. 

Herbert  Moses,  president  of 
the  Brazilian  Press  Association, 
and  Jules  Dubois,  correspondent 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune^,  spoke 
briefly. 

Delegates  planted  palm  trees 
near  the  monument. 

The  five  prizes  established  by 
the  Mergenthaler  Linotype 
Company  in  1952  for  achieve¬ 
ment  in  the  Latin-American 
press  were  awarded  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

In  recognition  of  work  done 
by  a  newspaper  man  on  behalf 
of  freedom  of  the  press — Jorge 
Mantilla,  publisher  of  El  Co¬ 
mercio  in  Quito,  Ecuador. 

In  recognition  of  meritorious 
public  service  on  behalf  of  the 
community  through  editorials  or 
special  articles — Carlos  Lacer¬ 
da,  editor  of  Tribuna  da  Im- 
prensa,  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

In  recognition  of  meritorious 
public  service  executed  by  a  car¬ 
toonist  whose  work  is  well 
drawn  and  is  of  benefit  to  the 
community  —  Carmelo  Filardi, 
staff  cartoonist  of  El  Mundo  in 
San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico. 

In  recognition  of  meritorious 
work  done  by  a  photographer, 
for  the  excellence  of  one  or 
more  press  photographs  —  to 
Agustin  Fuentes,  staff  photog¬ 
rapher  of  La  Prensa,  Managua, 
Nicaragua. 

For  the  publication  that  has 
specially  distinguished  itself 
during  the  year  for  meritorious 
journalistic  work  on  behalf  of 
its  community  —  to  El  Impar- 
cial  of  the  city  of  Guatemala. 

• 

$111  Guild  Scale 

Portland,  Ore. 

Pay  increase  of  $5  per  week 
for  top-scale  reporters,  bringing 
that  classification  up  to  $111, 
was  one  of  several  benefits  to 
Portland  Newspaper  Guild  mem¬ 
bers  in  a  new  contract  with 
the  Oregon  Journal  and  the 
Oregonian.  Severance  benefits 
have  been  extended  from  28 
weeks  to  34  weeks. 


Late  Edition 
‘Yeir  Heard 
Round  Nation 

Detroit 

The  political  uproar  over  De¬ 
fense  Secretary  (Charles  E.  Wil- 
son’s  “bird  dog”  remark  began 
after  the  Detroit  News  printed 
it  in  a  report  of  a  press  con¬ 
ference  which  preceded  a  $100- 
a-plate  campaign  dinner  Oct.  11. 

Said  Mr.  Wilson,  in  an.swer 
to  a  reporter’s  question  about 
unemployment — “I’ve  got  a  lot 
of  sympathy  for  people  where 
a  sudden  change  catches  ’em— 
but  I’ve  always  liked  bird  dogs 
better  than  kennel  fed  dogs  my¬ 
self.  You  know,  one  who’ll  get 
out  and  hunt  for  food  rather 
than  sit  on  his  fanny  and  yell.” 

The  remark  made  a  three- 
paragraph  insert  in  the  page 
one  story  of  the  late  editions  of 
the  Detroit  News.  The  Detroit 
Times  did  not  revise  its  earlier 
written  story  on  Mr.  Wilson 
being  in  town.  The  Detroit  Free 
Press’  first  edition  did  not  carry 
the  remark. 

No  transcript  of  the  remark 
was  to  become  available  until 
hours  later  when  the  growing 
storm  of  excitement  routed 
recording  engineers  of  a  private  1 
firm  out  of  bed  to  provide 
tapes  for  broadcasts.  f 

Early  quotes  used  by  report-  f 
ers  did  not  vary  much  from  the  I 
recorded  version.  I 

The  .storm  broke  when  a  copy 
of  the  Detroit  News  landed  on 
the  desk  of  Walter  P.  Reuther, 
president  of  the  CIO.  He  com-  : 
posed  a  bristling  letter  to  ( 
President  Eisenhower  demand¬ 
ing  Mr.  Wilson’s  resignation 
and  an  apology. 

That  set  the  wire  services  off 
on  the  story. 

Wednesday  night  in  Chicago, 
Mr.  Wilson  apologized  for  his 
“Unfortunate  mistake,  bringing 
up  those  bird  dogs  at  the  same 
time  I  was  talking  about  peo¬ 
ple.” 

Before  leaving  Detroit  he  had 
told  reporters:  “It  has  been 
nimored  in  Washington,  my 
office  tells  me,  that  I  am  suffer¬ 
ing  from  foot-in-the-mouth  dis¬ 
ease.”  •  I 

Climax  of  Expose 

Chicago 

A  Federal  grand  jury  has  in¬ 
dicted  Joseph  Paul  Glimco,  la¬ 
bor  union  official,  and  four  other 
persons  on  charges  of  racket¬ 
eering  through  the  use  of  ter¬ 
rorism  in  the  poultry  market 
Action  by  the  jury  climaxed 
an  investigation  started  by  the 
Chicago  Tribune  last  May. 
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Hardware  dealers  are  biting  their  nails! 
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Pick  up  your  pencil.  Check  off  the  15  Pennsylvania  cities  signing  off  this  page. 
Did  you  realize  that  214  of  somebody’s  best  hardware  retailers  do  business  here? 
Good  business — more  than  $30  million  worth  of  business.  They’re  good  merchants. 
Progressive.  Regular  local  advertisers.  They  feature  national  brands.  Like  yours 
.  .  .  especially  if  you’re  a  newspaper  advertiser  here,  too. 

Are  you? 
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where  local  newspapers  sell  national  products 


beaver  falls  news-tribune  (E)  •  CHAMBERSBURG  PUBLIC  OPINION  (E)  •  COATESVILLE  RECORD  (E)  •  CONNELLSVILLE  COURIER 
|E)  •  INDIANA  GAZEHE  (E)  •  JEANNEHE  NEWS-DISPATCH  (E)  •  LOCK  HAVEN  EXPRESS  (E)  •  NEW  CASTLE  NEWS  (E)  •  SUNBURY 
daily  item  (E)  •  TOWANDA  REVIEW  (M)  •  WARREN  TIMES-MIRROR  (E)  •  WASHINGTON  OBSERVER  REPORTER  (M&E)  •  WILLIAMSPORT 

GAZEHE-BULLETIN  (M)  •  WILLIAMSPORT  SUN  (E)  •  YORK  DISPATCH  (E) 
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Editorials  Said  Lacking 
Congress  Evaluation 


Asheville,  N,  C. 

Qualitative  as  well  as  quan¬ 
titative  editorial  analyses  of 
congressional  sessions  were 
urged  by  a  panel  of  speakers 
at  the  eighth  annual  National 
Conference  of  Eklitorial  Writers 
here,  Oct.  6-8. 

Members  of  the  panel  were: 
Dean  Norval  Neil  Luxon,  of 
the  University  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina  school  of  journalism;  Dr. 
Curtis  D.  MacDougall,  profes¬ 
sor  of  journalism  at  North¬ 
western  University;  Prof.  A. 
Gayle  Waldrop,  director  of  the 
University  of  Colorado  school 
of  journalism;  and  Dr.  James 
L.  Godfrey,  professor  of  Eng¬ 
lish  History  at  the  University 
of  North  Carolina. 

Each  criticized  seven  differ¬ 
ent  newspaper  editorial  pages. 
Dr.  Godfrey  found  editorials  on 
the  83rd  Congrress  “very  similar 
to  news  stories,  item  by  item 
stuff  with  no  attempt  to  evalu¬ 
ate.” 

He  said  most  editors  ap¬ 
peared  too  loyal  to  ignore  it  and 
too  wise  to  praise  it  and  they 
simply  accepted  it  and  sought 
to  leave  the  impression  that  all 
had  gone  well.” 

Knocks  Eklitorial  Writers 

Prof.  MacDougall,  describ¬ 
ing  himself  as  “an  unrecon¬ 
structed  New  Dealer,  com¬ 
plained  that  to  too  many  edi¬ 
torial  writers  “an  argument  is 
answered  because  Ike  is  for 
it.” 

“You  bow  down  to  Mecca — 
and  I’ll  be  darned  if  I  believe 
it,”  he  declared. 

Claiming  that  in  his  group 
of  papers  there  was  little  eval¬ 
uation  of  congressional  action. 
Prof.  MacDougall  said  the  tone 
of  the  editorials  was:  “Ike 
wanted  it.  Ike  got  it.  Good 
Ike  wanted  it.  Ike  didn’t  get 
it.  Awful.” 

Dr.  Godfrey  said  editorialists 
failed  to  regard  the  losses  as 
well  as  the  gains  in  the  end  of 
school  segregation  and  that  the 
court  action  was  not  only  a 
decision  but  “an  impact  on  in¬ 
stitutions  of  every  day  life.” 

He  felt  writers  missed  this 
phase  in  their  analyses;  also 
they  had  failed  to  consider  that 
the  decision  may  lead  to  in¬ 
creasing  numbers  of  private 
schools  and  “the  gprowth  of 
economic  segregation.” 

Prof.  MacDougall  complained 
that  he  missed  any  editorial 
note  of  “enthusiasm  and  hap¬ 


piness”  regarding  the  decision. 

Dean  Luxon  said  some  editor¬ 
ials  indicated  no  though  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  preparation  although 
it  was  known  a  decision  on 
segregation  was  forthcoming. 

In  other  sessions  the  editorial 
writers  received  backgrounding 
on  the  South’s  society  and 
economics. 

John  Dana  Wise,  general 
manager  of  the  Richmond 
Newspapers,  urged  the  editors 
to  break  away  from  conformity 
on  their  editorial  pages  and  to 
brighten  them  with  illustra- 
trations. 

Mr.  Wise  also  gave  this  ad¬ 
vice: 

“Let’s  not  miss  the  chance  of 
guidance  and  leadership,  by 
writing  over  the  heads  of  our 
readers.  Let’s  not  seek  the  plau¬ 
dits  of  the  intellectuals  by  writ¬ 
ing  up  to  them.  .  .  . 

“Finally,  let’s  be  sure  of  our¬ 
selves  through  the  process  of  re¬ 
search,  understanding  of  his¬ 
tory,  a  speaking  acquaintance 
with  economic  truisms,  and  the 
hard  work  of  thinking  in  a 
straight  line.  Apart  from  letters 
to  the  editor,  of  course,  let’s  tol¬ 
erate  no  other  opinion  on  our 
editorial  page  than  that  we  hold 
to  be  the  right  opinion — our 
own.” 

Cites  Collectivism 

Philip  L.  Graham,  publisher 
of  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Post 
and  Times-Herald,  said  the  na¬ 
tion’s  newspapers  are  emerging 
from  the  age  of  personal  jour¬ 
nalism  in  a  trend  toward  col¬ 
lectivism,  or  institutionalism. 

“What  the  results  will  be  none 
of  us  knows,”  he  said.  “Perhaps 
papers  will  be  reduced  to  the 
impersonality  of  mass-produced 
bubblegum,  or — more  probably 
— we  will  find  a  rational  balance 
between  the  values  of  indi¬ 
vidualism  and  institutionalism.” 

He  suggested  that  the  owner¬ 
ship  pattern  of  his  own  news¬ 
paper  might  perhaps  be  the  an¬ 
swer.  This  pattern,  he  asserted, 
includes  full  control  in  a  work¬ 
ing  publisher,  a  sensible  and 
practical  system  for  selecting 
the  publisher,  a  charitable 
foundation,  under  which  profits 
are  returned  to  the  community, 
and  a  profit-sharing  plan  for 
the  paper’s  employees. 

Mrs.  Paul  Trescott,  Philadel¬ 
phia  Bulletin,  suggested  that 
more  editorials  be  written  with 
a  feminine  approach  so  as  to 
attract  women  readers. 


E.  W.  Scripps  II 
Trustee  Again 

CiNCINNATTI 

Petition  of  Edward  W. 
Scripps  II  for  reappointment 
as  a  trustee  of  the  Edward 
W.  Scripps  Trust  has  been 
granted  by  Judge  Charles  E. 
Weber  in  Common  Pleas 
Court. 

Mr.  Scripps  replaced  Jack 
R.  Howard,  substitute  trus¬ 
tee  while  the  former  was 
abroad  on  military  service. 
Mr.  Scripps  was  appointed 
a  trustee  in  January,  1953 
and  served  until  Sept.  4  that 
year.  Other  trustees  are  his 
brothers,  Charles  E.  Scripps, 
board  chairman  for  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers,  and 
Robert  P,  Scripps,  Jr. 


Officers  of  NCEW  for  1954- 
55  include:  Chairman,  Paul 
Trescott,  Philadelphia  Evening 
Bulletin;  vicechairman.  Jack 
Kilpatrick,  Richmond  News 
Le^er:  secretary,  Vermont  C. 
Royster,  Wall  Street  Journal, 
and  treasurer,  Harry  Boyd, 
Cedar  Rapide  (Iowa)  Gazette. 

Members  of  the  executive 
board,  in  addition  to  the  officers, 
include:  Richard  D.  Peters, 
Cleveland  Press;  M.  Carl  An¬ 
drews,  Roanoke  (Va.)  World- 
News,  and  Robert  S.  Bates 
Meadville  (Pa.)  Tribune. 

Robert  E.  Kennedy,  Chicago 
Sun-Times,  was  named  editor 
of  the  conference  quarterly 
publication,  the  Masthead. 


Color  Now  Available 

In  Albany  Paper 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

Color  has  come  to  the  Knick¬ 
erbocker  News,  with  installation 
of  two  additional  Goss  press 
units,  and  use  of  a  portable  ink 
fountain,  permitting  use  of  one 
color,  A.  J.  McDonald,  general 
manager,  has  announced.  In¬ 
stallation  was  supervised  by 
James  J.  Morris,  mechanical 
superintendent. 

First  use  of  color  in  adver¬ 
tisements  was  made  with  two 
pages  in  the  issue  of  Oct.  12. 

• 

Profit-Sharing  Fund 

Bartlesville,  Okla. 

A  fifth  of  the  net  profit  of  the 
Examiner  and  Enterprise  will 
go  into  an  employe  profit-shar¬ 
ing  trust  fund,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  J.  L.  Jen¬ 
nings,  general  manager.  The 
plan  is  retroactive  to  Jan.  1, 
1954. 


Pioneer  Texas 
Paper  Honored 

Nacogdoches,  Tex. 

The  first  newspaper  to  be  set 
in  type  in  Texas  was  commem¬ 
orated  in  a  Newspaper  Week 
ceremony  here.  Newspapermen 
and  historians  from  over  the 
state  gathered  for  the  service, 
a  project  of  the  Texas  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi. 

This  pioneer  newspaper,  Ga- 
ceta  de  Texas,  lived  fleetingly 
during  the  days  of  the  Mexican 
revolt  against  the  rule  of  Spain. 
The  paper  was  set  in  type  in 
Nacogdoches,  but  before  it 
could  be  printed  its  editor,  Jose 
Alvarez  de  Toledo,  had  to  flee 
from  the  governing  forces.  He 
took  his  printing  press  and  the 
type  pages  with  him  on  pack 
horses.  Gaceta  de  Texas  was 
then  printed  just  across  the 
border  in  Louisiana  on  May  25, 
1813,  and  brought  back  into 
Texas  for  distribution. 

Only  one  known  copy  of  the 
paper  is  still  in  existence;  and 
this  copy  is  in  the  archives  of 
the  Congressional  Library. 

William  B.  Ruggles,  editor  of 
the  editorial  page  of  the  Dalle* 
Morning  News,  spoke  at  a  ser¬ 
vice  in  front  of  an  old  stone 
fort,  at  which  a  placque  is  being 
installed  to  pay  tribute  to  Ga¬ 
ceta  de  Texas.  This  fort  was 
the  center  of  life  in  Nacogdoches 
at  the  time  the  paper  was  pub¬ 
lished. 

• 

Newspaper  Week  Tied  In 
With  100th  Anniversary 

Bowling  Green,  Ky. 

Celebrating  its  100th  anni¬ 
versary,  the  Park  City  Daily 
News  each  day  during  National 
Newspaper  Week  printed  a 
front  page  color  over-print  tie- 
ing  in  the  two  events. 

Simultaneously  the  paper  also 
ran  a  full  page  ad  tracing  its 
history  and  present  manage¬ 
ment  following  up  with  the  op¬ 
eration  of  each  department  and 
pictures  of  employes  at  work. 

• 

Foreign  Newsmen  Here 

Washington 

Francis  John  Ayrton  Fox  of 
Christchurch,  New  Zealand, 
Klaus  Schneider-Arnsperger  of 
Munich,  Germany,  and  Herbert 
Schuhmacher  of  Darmstadt, 
Germany,  have  arrived  in  this 
country  to  work  on  newspapers 
under  the  State  Department’s 
educational  program.  Mr.  Fox 
has  been  assigned  to  the  Toledo 
(Ohio)  Blade,  Mr.  Schneider- 
Arnsperger  to  the  Cincinnati 
(Ohio)  Times-Star,  and  Mr. 
Schuhmacher  to  the  Beaumont 
(Tex.)  Enterprise- Journal. 
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Official  View 
Of  Boy  Status 
Is  ‘Alarming’ 

Wilmington,  Del. 

George  W.  Hicks,  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Post-Gazette,  told  circu¬ 
lation  managers  this  week  they 
should  view  with  alarm  a  recent 
dissenting  opinion  of  a  member 
of  the  Mississippi  Workmen’s 
Compensation  Commission  that 
the  Little  Merchant  Plan  was 
“only  a  subertfuge.” 

“I  felt  a  shudder — a  cold 
shivering  moved  within  me,” 
Mr.  Hicks  said,  “when  I  read 
this  opinion.  I  certainly  am  not 
one  to  stand  in  judgment — but 
1  hope  it  is  possible  for  every 
circulation  manager  to  digest 
its  contents  and  accept  it  as  a 
danger  signal  of  what  may  yet 
be,  and  then  resolve  to  improve 
conditions  within  your  own 
boundary. 

The  Mississippi  case  involved 
a  newspaper  of  less  than  12,000 
total  circulation,  Mr.  Hicks  ad¬ 
vised  the  convention  of  Inter¬ 
state  Circulation  Managers  As¬ 
sociation  here  Oct.  11-12. 

Circulators’  Responsibility 

“It  behooves  all  of  us  to  as¬ 
sume  the  obligation  of  seeing 
that  nothing  interferes  with 
present  independent  relation¬ 
ships  with  our  many  thousand 
newspaper  boys,”  he  declared. 

“For  sure,  it  is  great  to  cele¬ 
brate  Newspaperboy  Day,  to 
]mnt  pictures  and  proclama¬ 
tions,  testimonials  to  certify 
the  character  and  display  our 
token  of  respect  for  the  lad 
who  delivers  and  sells  our  prod¬ 
uct. 

“But  between  these  days  of 
celebration  let’s  not  overlook 
the  all  important  day-by-day 
fact.  If  you  are  operating  un¬ 
der  the  Little  Merchant  Plan, 
we  cannot  emphasize  too 
strongly  that  the  independent 
contractor  status  not  be  jeop¬ 
ardized  by  practices  which  es¬ 
tablish  control  and  leave  a 
question  of  doubt  as  to  your 
carrier’s  independence. 

“This  is  the  responsibility 
you — as  circulation  manager  or 
director — must  be  charged  with. 
You  are  the  individual  who 
must  make  certain  your  car¬ 
riers  are  so  handled  that  in 
every  possible  case  no  question 
can  arise  as  to  their  being  in¬ 
dependent  contractors.” 

Reynolds  Elected 

B.  Herbert  Reynolds,  Balti¬ 
more  SunPapers,  was  elected 
president  of  the  ISCMA,  suc- 
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At  Interstate  Circulation  Mana9art'  Association  meeting — Left  to 
right,  Theodore  A.  Imbach,  Morgantown  (W.  Va.)  Post;  William 
Mahoney,  retired  from  the  Baltimore  (Md.)  News-Post  and  American, 
who  was  awarded  an  honorary  membership;  and  Clarence  J.  Denne,  of 
the  Weirton  (W.  Va.)  Daily  Times. 


ceeding  Frank  J.  Aigner,  Al¬ 
toona  (Pa.)  Mirror.  David  N. 
Smith,  Williamsport  (Pa.)  Sun- 
Gazette,  was  named  first  vice- 
president. 

The  association  awarded  an 
honorary  membership  to  Wil¬ 
liam  M.  Mahoney,  71,  who  until 
his  retirement  July  1,  was  for 
many  years  circulation  manager 
of  the  Baltimore  (Md.)  News- 
Post  and  American. 

In  a  panel  discussion  for  pa¬ 
pers  over  30,000  circulation, 
there  seemed  to  be  a  growing 
concern  over  the  fact  that  ris¬ 
ing  costs  force  the  home-de¬ 
livery  and  single  copy  price  up¬ 
ward,  thereby  narrowing  the 
market  for  newspapers. 

But  possible  loss  of  circula¬ 
tion  is  not  deterring  increases 
in  prices.  One  paper  under  30,- 
0(X)  reported  a  14%  increase  in 
revenue,  although  there  was  a 
6%  drop  in  circulation  when 
the  price  was  increased  from  6 
to  6  cents. 

Whether  to  increase  or  keep 
the  same  rates  seemed  to  re¬ 
solve  itself  into  an  individual 
problem,  panelists  agreed. 


Shop  Talk 

(Continued  from  page  88) 

signed  up  in  advance  for  the 
mill’s  newsprint  output.  He 
complimented  their  vision  and 
enthusiasm. 

Mr.  Anderson,  SNPA,  review¬ 
ed  the  interest  of  his  organiza¬ 
tion  in  the  development  of 
southern  newsprint  mills  and 
again  complimented  Bowaters 
for  undertaking  construction  of 
this  mill.  He  paid  tribute,  also, 
to  the  vision  and  imagination  of 
Dr.  Charles  Herty  who  perfect¬ 
ed  the  process  for  making  news¬ 
print  from  southern  pine. 

In  presenting  a  gavel  to  Sir 
Eric,  Mr.  Anderson  revealed  it 
had  been  made  from  the  wood 
that  had  gone  into  the  first 
batch  of  newsprint  made  at  the 
new  mill.  This  was  wood  that 
came  from  a  tree  farm  develop¬ 
ed  by  Josh  Horne,  publisher  of 


the  Rocky  Mount  (N.C.)  Tele¬ 
gram.  Mr.  Anderson  reported 
that  Mr.  Horne  had  planted  the 
trees  after  a  conversation  with 
Dr.  Herty  about  the  future  of 
forest  resources  in  the  South 
back  in  1931. 

Earlier  in  the  day  reporters 
queried  Sir  Eric  on  why  there 
are  two  different  spellings  of 
Bowater  (in  the  British  firm 
name)  and  Bowaters  (in  the 
American  company).  There  ap¬ 
parently  was  no  logical  explan¬ 
ation  and  the  reporters  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  apologize  in  advance 
for  what  copy  desks  might  do. 

Gov.  Clement  guessed  that 
Sir  Eric  probably  figured  U.S. 
newspapers  would  put  an  “s” 
on  his  name  anyway,  as  they 
frequently  do  with  the  govern¬ 
or’s  own  name,  so  the  British 
industrialist  beat  the  newspa¬ 
pers  to  it. 

• 

Brisson  Honored 

Leon  Cotnareanu,  owner  of 
Le  Figaro  in  Paris,  France,  was 
host  to  a  group  of  New  York 
newspaper  executives  at  a 
luncheon  Oct.  12  at  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Club  in  honor  of  Pierre 
Brisson,  president  and  editor  of 
the  newspaper.  Mr.  Brisson 
spent  10  days  in  Washington 
and  New  York  interviewing 
public  officials. 

• 

5  Held  in  Sabotage 

New  London,  Conn. 

A  Superior  Court  judge  is¬ 
sued  bench  warrants  charging 
conspiracy  against  five  former 
mechanical  department  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  Norwich  Bulletin 
accused  of  acta  of  sabotage  at 
the  newspaper’s  plant  during  a 
strike  last  March.  The  men  are 
out  on  bail. 

• 

New  Florida  Daily 

Sarasota,  Fla. 

The  Sarasota  News,  a  stand¬ 
ard-size  paper  with  independent 
political  policy,  began  publica¬ 
tion  Oct.  6  with  a  40-page  issue. 


for  October  16,  1954 


Press  Urged 
To  Be  Guide 
As  to  Truth 

Wilmington,  Del. 

Harold  Brayman,  director  of 
public  relations  of  the  duPont 
Co.,  and  former  Washington 
correspondent,  told  the  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  Inter-State  Circula- 
t  i  o  n  Managers’  Association 
here,  Oct.  10-12,  that  there  is 
a  tendency  by  some  segments  of 
the  press  to  avoid  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  deciding  what  is  the 
truth. 

Mr.  Brayman,  developed  the 
thesis  that  a  newspaper  is  not 
fulfilling  its  obligation  by  mere¬ 
ly  printing  what  someone  says. 

“The  responsibility  to  get  and 
publish  the  facts,”  he  said, 
“rests  with  the  press  and  this 
is  accepted  as  elemental  in  all 
well-run  newspapers.  But  am  I 
getting  old,  or  do  I  detect  a 
tendency  in  some  parts  of  the 
press  to  avoid  this  responsibil¬ 
ity,  and  pass  it  on  to  the  read¬ 
ers? 

“Thus,  a  reporter  may  inter¬ 
view  Politician  Whoozis,  and 
feel  that  his  own  responsibility 
is  met  if  he  carefully  attributes 
every  questionable  fact  and  con¬ 
clusion  to  the  person  inter¬ 
viewed. 

“The  editor,  in  turn,  may 
give  the  interview  a  big  play 
because  the  story  is  startling 
and  sensational,  and  leave  to 
the  reader  the  chore  of  deter¬ 
mining  its  accuracy. 

“The  reader,  however,  isn’t 
in  a  position  to  be  as  discerning 
as  the  reporter  and  editor.  He 
assumes  the  story  must  have 
significance  because  the  paper 
carries  it  with  a  big  headline 
on  page  one.” 

“It  must  never  be  a  censor 
of  the  facts,”  he  said,  “but  the 
press  is  at  its  best  when  it  uses 
all  of  its  powers  and  intelligence 
as  an  explorer  and  interpreter 
of  the  facts  to  create  full  and 
fair  understanding  among  its 
readers.” 

Mr.  Brayman  said  temporary 
readers  may  be  obtained 
through  sensationalism,  “but 
the  permanent  subscriber — the 
backbone  of  your  circulation — 
will  demand  that  the  newspaper 
be  teacher  and  interpreter  as 
well  as  chronicle.” 

• 

Pa.  AP  Group  Elects 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Paul  R.  Eyerly,  Bloomsbury 
Morning  Press,  publisher,  is  the 
newly-elected  president  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Associated  Press. 
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Classified  Section 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


Publications  for  Sale 


LINE  RATES  For  EACH  Consecutive  Insertion: 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— (Payable  With  Order) 

4  times  @  45c  line  each  insertion :  3  @  50c :  2  @  55c ;  1  @  65c 
Add  15c  for  Box  Service 


ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 

4  times  @  90c  line  each  insertion;  3  @  95c;  2  @  $1.00;  1  @  $1.10. 
3  line  minimum ;  15c  additional  for  box  service. 

Deadline  Wednesday  2  P.M.  (After  last  mail). 


TYPICAL  OF  ALL  THAT  IS  BEST 
is  this  outstanding  weekly  newspaper 
in  Chart  Area  2  grossing  better  than 
$70,000  in  advertising  alone  and  more 
than  3,000  circulation.  Averaging  30 
pages  per  issue.  Price  is  $40,000  cash. 
Books  and  audits  freely  available  to 
the  serious  minded.  HAY  BROTHERS, 
Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


SKIDMORE  &  MASON.  INC 

ERECTING 

MOVING 

DISMANTUNG 

551  W,  22nd  St.,  New  York  11,  N.  T 
PHONE  ORegon  5-7760 


LORENZ 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

Circulation  Promotion 


Printing  Machine  Co.,  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers,  Machinists; 
dismantle,  move  and  erect  anywhere, 
36-26 — 31  St,,  Long  Island  City  6,  N,  T, 
STillwell  6-0098-0099 


COUNT  30  units  per  line,  no  abbreviations  (add  1  line  for  box  informa¬ 
tion).  Boxholders’  identities  held  in  strict  confidence.  Replies  mailed 
daily.  Editor  &  Publisher  reserves  the  right  to  edit  all  copy. 


AnnseCC*  Editor  &  Publisher  Classified,  1700  Times  Tower, 
New  York  36,  New  York,  Phone.  BRyant  9-3052. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Newspaper  Brokers 


Publications  for  Sale 


MAY  BROTHERS.  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 
and  sold  without  publicity. 


SOUTHERN  daily  $90,000 ;  weekly 
$80,000;  weekly  $8,000  (no  plant). 
Each  requires  50%  cash.  Broker  Box 
4046,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


For  better  newspaper  properties. 
Good  selection  dailies,  weeklies. 
ODETT  &  ODETT,  Brokers 
P.  O.  Box  527,  San  Fernando,  Calif. 


NEW  YORK  Weekly.  Substantial,  long 
established,  profitable.  Competent  staff, 
good  equipment.  Owner  retiring. 
Write  Box  4143,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPERS 

CIRCULATION  IS  A  PROBLEM! 

We  are  an  organization  composed 
of  highly  trained  telephone  circulation 
salesmen,  and  men  highly  diversified 
in  all  phases  of  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness. 

We  are  prepared  to  start  a  circula¬ 
tion  promotion  campaign  immediately 
through  a  new  and  dignified  method 
that  never  reflects  on  a  newspaper’s 
reputation  but  on  the  contrary  adds 
to  the  dignity  of  the  paper's  prestige. 

RESULTS  GUARANTEED— In  ex¬ 
cess  of  1000  units  per  week  if  so 
desired. 

Please  feel  free  to  call  on  us  for  a 
personal  contact  and  a  brochure  of 
all  details,  no  obligation  on  your  part. 
NATIONAL  SALES  SURVEY 
CORPORATION 
Box  4225,  Editor  &  Publisher 


E.  P.  WALLMAN  &  CO. 
Machinists,  Movers,  Erectors,  Repain, 
Maintenance,  Erections  all  types  of 
presses  Coast  to  Coast 
Tel.  3-4164  975  N.  Church  Street 

Rockford  Illinoii 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 

_ Complete  Plants _ 


COMPLETE  Daily  newspaper  Plant 


for  sale  as  unit  or  piecemeal. 


PARTIAL  LIST  INCLUDES: 


SALES,  Appraisals,  Management  Con¬ 
sultants.  NEWSPAPER  SERVICE  CO.. 
610  Georgia  Bank  Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


JOSEPH  ANTHONY  SNYDER 
Western  Newspapers 
10150  Culver  Blvd.,  Culver  City,  Calif. 


LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
A  33  Year  Successful  Brokerage  Rec¬ 
ord.  Courteous,  confidential,  personal¬ 
ized  service.  Weeklies  and  dailies 
bought  and  sold,  anywhere.  Box  192, 
Mount  Pleasant,  Michigan. 


FOR  SALE  good  small  town  afternoon 
daily  in  South  Eastern  state,  not  in 
Florida.  Good  reason  for  selling.  Earn¬ 
ing  good  profit,  well  equipped  and 
staffed.  Write  fully,  stating  what  you 
can  pay  down,  and  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence.  Priced  at  less  than  $150,000. 
Brokers  need  not  write.  Box  4136, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CALIFORNIA 


MID-WEST  Newspaper  Opportunities 
HERMAN  H.  KOCH 
2610  Nebraska  St.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa 


CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura.  California 


EXCLUSIVE  daily  doing  $400,000. 
offers  qualified  publisher  with  ample 
operating  capital  opportunity  for  ex¬ 
pansion  ;  minimum  of  $150,000  re¬ 
quired. 


★  ★  WE  are  not  as  much  interested  in 
sales  as  in  satisfaction.  A.  W.  Stypes 
&  Co.,  625  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 
6,  California. 


OPPORTUNITY  for  consolidation  of 
two  adjoining  fields  doing  $900,000 
now ;  should  pay  out  with  initial  in¬ 
vestment  of  $225,000. 


Newspaper  Appraisers 


ARIZONA 
ISOLATED  exclusive  weekly,  with 
building ;  assured  future.  $125,000, 
30%  down. 


NEWSPAPER  VALUA’nONS 
Tax  and  all  other  purposes 
Experienced  court  witness 
Have  buyers  for  sizeable  daily  papers. 
Strict  confidence  observed. 

A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 
446  Ocean  Ave.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


J.  R.  GABBERT 
3937  Orange  St.,  Riverside,  Cal. 


APPRAISALS  ANYWHERE  FOR 
Fire  Insurance,  Taxes,  Mergers,  Re¬ 
placement,  Purchases.  Refinancing, 
Mortgage  Loans',  Liquidations,  etc. 

PRINTCRAFT 

REPRESENTATIVES 


277  Broadway  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 
“Newspaper  Plant  Specialists” 


Publications  For  Sale  _ 


WRITE  for  our  free  Bulletin  of  West¬ 
ern  Newspaper  buys.  Jack  L.  Stoll  & 
Associates,  4958  Melrose  Avenue,  Los 
Angeles  29,  California. 


PENNSYLVANIA’S  fastest  growing 
(and  county's  largest)  weekly  news¬ 
paper  and  plant  for  sale.  Newspaper 
and  job  printing  grossed  $50,000  last 
12  months.  Potential  includes  3  shop¬ 
ping  centers  now  being  built  within  6 
mile  area.  Within  25  miles  of  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Circulation  up  from  1200  to 
2850  in  three  years.  Business  potential 
expanding  as  rapidly.  Building  not 
included,  moderate  rental.  Price  $50,- 
000.  Reply  Box  4031,  Editor  &  PulL 
lisher. 


Publications  Wanted 


National  Advertising  Space 


SPACE  BUYERS! 

Good  old  SANDERS  says; 

Test  Livingston  Co.  (NY)  ABC  3 


Mail  Stencils 


POLLARD-ALLING  STENCIL  user 
can  save  substantially  by  using  our 
excess  time  and  facilities  in  New  York 
City.  Phone  Mrs.  Kahn,  WOrth  4-3960. 


5  Linotype  Machines  all  equipped  with 
1/3  HP  60  cycle  3  phase  AC  motors, 
electric  pots  and  Margach  Metal  Feed¬ 
ers.  48  page  Hoe  Press  with  compikt 
stereo.  Turtles,  Chases,  Saws,  mat 
roller,  ad  caliinets,  makeup  table,  etc. 
$63,000.00  inventory.  For  details  writs 
— James  E.  Waldo,  Receiver,  Irontm 
Publishing  Company,  Ironton,  Ohio. 


Syndicates  •  Features 


FORTNIGHTLY 
“LETTER  FROM  PARIS” 
AVAILABLE  TO  AMERICAN  AND 
CANADIAN  DAILY  AND  WEEKLY 
NEWSPAPERS. 

Experienced  bilingual  newspaper¬ 
man,  now  acting  as  foreign  correspon¬ 
dent  for  important  North  American 
newspaper,  can  furnish  a  3000-word 
“Letter  From  Paris’*  each  fortnight. 

No  politics,  no  duplication  of  news 
carried  by  the  wire  services. 

“Letter  From  Paris”  consists  of 
unusual  and  bizarre  news  items, 
boulevard  cafe  stories,  off-the-beaten- 
track  yams,  humor,  exclusive  inter¬ 
views  with  important  personalities  and 
special  articles  on  theatres,  cabarets, 
fashions,  museums,  art  exhibitions,  etc. 

Price:  $10.00  an  issue 

Sample  Copy  of  “Letter  From 
Paris”  on  request. 

Write  “Letter  From  Paris,” 

Box  4228,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Composing  Room 


UNOTYPES  AND  INTERTYPES: 

2 — #8  single  mag.,  #42641  and 
#46479 

1— #8  3-mag.,  #47963 
1— #31  4-mag..  #55407 
1 — Model  C  Intertype,  gas  pot,  I 
mag.,  #7018 

1 — Model  G2  Intertype,  #16322,  with 
aux. 

8-page  Model  E  Duplex 
NORTHERN  MACHINE  WORKS 
323  No.  4th  Street 
Philadelphia  6,  Pa. 


LINOTYPE  MATS  SOLD.  Large  as¬ 
sortment  constantly  in  stock.  Request 
list.  C.  Roth.  200 Vi  W.  24.  NYC,  11. 


IMMEDIATE  SALE 
USED  MATERIAL 


Steel  Basings — 12  Pica  Col.  for  4  Pt 

Col.  Rule.  1,  2,  S,  Bo 

and  4  Col.  Sizes 


Periodical  Subscriptions 


“EXCELLENT  Tennessee  county  seat; 
price  $70,000.  Four  thousand  circula- 
lation,  population  nine  thousand.  Len 
Feighner  Agency,  Box  192,  Mount 
Pleasant,  Michigan,  phone  26231.” 


OKLAHOMA  Exclusive  Weekly — gross 
$26,000  good  2-Lino  Plant;  $20,000 
terms  if  qualified.  Bailey-Krebhiel. 
Box  88,  Norton,  Kansas. 


Are  you  the  last  one  on  the  Office 
reading  list? 

Then  enter  an  EDITOR  &  PUB¬ 
LISHER  subscription  to  your  home 
address. 

— $6.50 — one  full  year  (52)  issues. 
Write  GMcB,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Type — 

7%  A  34  Corona 

6%  A  80  Corona 

5%  A  52  Ionic 

7  A  122  Textype— Italic 

14  A  135  Caslon  Bold  Condensed 

18  A  4  Esbar  Light  Condensed  Bold 

5»^  A  42  Ionic 


Press  Engineers 


Contact 

R.  J.  Hummel 

CALL  -  CHRONICLE  NEWSPAPERS 
Allentown,  Pennsylvania 


“TWO  OHIO  weeklies;  long  estab¬ 
lished.  Reasonable  down  payments ; 
very  well  equipped,  excellent  profits. 
Full  details  furnished  to  bonafide 
buyers.  Len  Feighner  Agency.  Box 
192,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich.,  phone  26231.” 


DISMANTLED— MOVED-  ERECTED 
Service — Maintenance— Repairs 


Press  Room 


TRUCKING  AND  RIGGING 
We  Do  Export  Boxing 


SACRIFICE 


WEEKLIES :  For  action  and  cash, 
try  an  “Automatic”  premium  subscrip¬ 
tion  campaign !  Low  cost,  risk-proof, 
runs  itself.  The  DIAL  Service,  De- 
I  troit  1,  Mich. 


SAM  S.  PUNTOLILLO  CORP. 


SPECIALIZING  in  Duplex 
and  Goss  Flat-bed  Webs 


311  Lincoln  Ave.,  Lyndhurst,  N.  J. 
Phone  Geneva  8-3744 


4-6  OR  8  UNIT  HOE  VERTICAL- 
22%"  Double  Folder,  Steel  Cylinder 
Roller  Bearing,  Kohler  Reels. 

AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY 
Located  At  Brooklyn  Eagle 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


SUCCESSFUL  Publisher  seeks  weekly 
Chart  Area  10  or  12.  Replies  con¬ 
fidential.  No  brokers.  Write  Box  4217. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


MASON-MOORE-TRACY,  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers 
Machinists  and  Movers 
Web,  Offset,  Flat  Bed  ExpertsI 

We  will  move,  erect  or  repair  presses 
ANYWHERE 

28  E.  4th  Street,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 
Phone  spring  7-1740 


HOE  ROTARY  32  PAGE  PRESS 
22'%  Cutoff. 

Stereotype  available. 
TOMPKINS  Equipment.  712  So.  Cla* 
Chicago  5,  Illinois. 


FLATBED  —  Model  “E”  —  8  Pagi 
Web  perfecting  —  variable  spaed, 
motor  —  complete  with  10  chases  —  !■ 
operation  —  Sanford  Herald  —  San¬ 
ford,  Florida. 


EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  for  October  16,  1954 
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IS-PAGE  Hoe  Web  Press,  two  8- 
jtge  2  plate  wide  units  with  hiah 
ipeed  folder,  A.  C.  motor  and  stereo¬ 
type  equipment. 

Immediately  available. 


hinisti: 
ywhere. 
6.  N.  1. 


Repair!, 
rpes  of 

I  Stroot 
Illiooii 


LIES 


Thomas  W.  Hall  Co. 
Stamford,  Conn. 


Used  Presses 

^  Since  newspapers  constantly  are 
replacing  presses  with  new  GOSS 
units,  we  usually  have  a  list  of 
yood  used  presses  available  or  which 
may  be  available  soon,  for  newspa¬ 
pers  of  all  sizes. 

^  GOSS  enyineers  can  adapt  such 
equipment  to  your  siiecific  needs. 

t  CORRESPONDENCE  invited. 


THE  GOSS 

PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

5601  W.  31  Street  Chicayo,  Illinois 
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100  h.p.  AC  motor  drive  complete  with 
control  board.  80  h.p.  AC  motor  drive 
complete  with  control  board.  Also  30, 
36,  40  h.p.  AC  drives.  Georye  C.  Ox¬ 
ford.  Box  903.  Boise,  Idaho. 


64  PAGE  Cottrell  Mayazine  press,  four 
plates  wide,  maximum  9"  x  12"  siyna- 
turc.  Latest  model,  dryer  worth  more 
than  price  of  entire  outfit.  AC  electri¬ 
cal  equipment.  See  runniny.  Save  thou- 
lands.  Turner  Printiny  Machinery. 
Inc.,  2630  Payne  Avenue,  Cleveland 
14,  Ohio.  TOwer  1-1810.  Branches: 
Chicayo — Detroit. 


2  UNIT  scon  PRESS 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Pre$s  Room 


‘‘FOR  SALE  17  year  old.  one  owner. 
Goss  Cox-O-Type  press  in  yood  con¬ 
dition  with  motor,  chases  etc.  Can  be  I 
seen  operatiny.  Chas.  K.  Devall.  Pub-  | 
lisher.  Kilyore  News  Herald,  Kilyore,  j 
Texas."  i 


Stereotype  j 

PONY  AUTOPLATE  castiny  machine  | 
for  21V4"  cut-off  press  available  now. 
Also  44"  metal  pot  and  Pony  pump. 
Georye  C.  Oxford,  Box  903,  Boise, 
Idaho. 


WALTER  Scott,  full  paye  Mat  Roller 
Serial  #2991,  G.E.  Controller,  Press 
Publications.  Elmhurst,  Illinois.  Phone 
TErrace  4-0900. 


One  16-paye  Hoe  unit,  condensed 
type,  22%  sheet  cut 

32  &  48  HOE  Web  Presses 
#26  VANDERCOOK  full  paye  Proof  ! 
Press 

BIG  Chief 
IV,  ton  yas  furnace 
MODEL  A  Intertype 
DURAL  Chases 

FORM  Tables  j 

Send  for  current  list  j 

THOMAS  W.  HALL  CO.  1 
Stamford,  Conn.  j 


Wanted  to  Ruv 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


ROBERTSON  17  yalley  camera,  yood 
lens,  complete.  Quote.  Times-Gazette, 
Shelbyville,  Tennessee. 
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12,  with 
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16/32  Payes- Floor  Fed — 21  AC 
Drive — Complete  Stereotype.  Priced 
Low  for  Quick  Sale. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


Duplex  Unitubular 

4  units,  16-paye  Duplex  Unitubular 
with  AC  drive.  Color  cylinder.  Stereo¬ 
type.  Now  available. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

Box  908  Boise,  Idaho. 


4  UNIT  HOE  PRESS 

and  22%"  double  folder,  steel  cylinders 
roller  beariny,  Kohler  reels. 

Press  can  be  seen  in  operation  at  the 
Brooklyn  Eayle. 

Priced  riyht  for  quick  sale. 
CONTACT: 

Stephen  J.  Lambert,  24  Johnson 
Street,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

HA  4-6200. 


GOSS  24  Paye  Press 
Straiyhtline — 3  decks 
AC  Drive  Stereo  Machinery 

HOE  32  Paye  Press 
2  decks — 4  plates  wide 
Full  automatic  AC  Drive 

BACHMAN  Roll  Rewinder 
JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.,  INC. 

415  Lexinyton  Ave.  New  York  17 


GOSS  JR.  Straiyhtline  16  i»ye  news¬ 
paper  press  and  plate  castiny  equip- 
Mnt.  Ideal  for  small  daily  or  week¬ 
ly.  Uses  only  22  inch  rolls.  Giood 
amdition.  Now  makiny  two  runs  daily 
Available  February,  1965.  Belliny  ‘‘As 
jJ.  where  is,”  815,000.  Centre  Daily 
Yhnes,  State  Colleye,  Pennsylvania. 


WEBENDORFeR  Offset  press.  4  coloi 
t  units,  8-32  payes,  36"  web  22% 
entoff;  folder  11%  by  17%;  11%  b 
Hi*.  Behrens,  427  2nd  Ave.,  N.  Y.  ( 


WANTED  TO  BUY  -  24  paye  Tubular 
with  combination  quarter  folder: 
complete  stereo.  Omaha  Tribune,  1807 
Howard  St.,  Omaha  8.  Nebraska. 


DUPLEX  tubular  plate  router  com¬ 
plete  with  motor  drive  equipment. 
Fred  Conn,  The  Denison  (Texas) 
Herald. 


"WANTED  16  paye  Duplex  Standard 
Tubular  Press  or  post-war  Model  E 
Duplex  Flatbed.  Give  all  details  on 
availability,  price  and  condition  of 
press,  stereotype,  motor,  control  and 
other  equipment  in  letter  or  wire  to 
Chas.  K.  Devall.  Publisher,  Kilyore 
News  Herald,  Kilyore,  Texas." 


WANTED  TO  BUY  Duplex  Auxiliary 
Color  Fountain,  used  in  yood  condi¬ 
tion.  inside  or  outside  or  both.  For 
Standard  Tubular  Duplex  press.  A.  H. 
Lanye,  The  Reporter  Printiny  Co., 
Fond  du  Lac,  Wisconsin. 


HELP  WANTED 


Circulation 

JOB  OPPORTUNITIES 

METROPOLITAN  NEWSPAPER 
Traininy 

WE  WILL  accept  one  or  more  quali¬ 
fied  Circulation  people  desirous  of 
basic  and  advanced  traininy  in  news¬ 
paper  circulation.  The  prospect  held 
forth  is  permanence,  security  and  a 
well  rounded  circulation  career.  Ap¬ 
plicants  must  have  some  circulation 
experience,  hiyh  school  or  better  edu¬ 
cational  backyround,  interest,  williny- 
ness  to  work,  be  mature  in  personal 
affairs  and  business  relations.  Reply 
Box  4235,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HORNING,  Afternoon,  and  Sunday 
combination  in  the  100,000  class,  lo¬ 
cated  Chart  Area  6,  needs  country 
circulation  Manayer  capable  of  be- 
cominy  Assistant.  Will  consider  Man¬ 
ayer  from  smaller  paper  or  "Top 
Fliyht”  Supervisor  from  larye  opera¬ 
tion.  Write  in  confidence,  yiviny  com¬ 
plete  backyround,  experience,  personal 
information  and  salary  requirements. 
Box  4213,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 


Circulation 


CHRCULATION  Manayer  for  New 
Jersey  suburban  semi-weekly.  Must  be 
familiar  with  all  phases.  Excellent 
opportunity  for  ayyressive  workiny 
manayer.  Box  4128,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

EXPERIENCED  Circulation  manayer 
wanted  by  combination  newspaper  in 
20,000  circulation  bracket.  Applicant 
must  have  successful  record  of  build- 
iny  sound  circulation.  Box  4100, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


LARGE  EASTERN  newspaper  has 
openiny  for  experienced,  qualified  su¬ 
pervisor  in  City  Home  Delivery.  Posi¬ 
tion  pays  $125  per  week  includiny 
car  allowance,  plus  yenerous  bonuses. 
Don't  answer  unless  you  are  fully 
qualified  to  train,  supervise,  and  lead 
District  Manayers  and  carriers.  Splen¬ 
did  opportunity  for  advancement  to 
producer.  Write  Box  4146,  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ 


Adminutrative 


GENERAL  MANAGER 

SUCCESSION-MINDED  pub¬ 
lisher,  lettiny  up,  seeks  sound, 
fully  proven  small  city  news¬ 
paper  builder  for  fine  (Thart 
Area  2  county  seat  daily  in 
richly  potential  (40,000)  mar¬ 
ket. 

SOLID,  fruitful  future  as¬ 
sured  practical,  responsible  ex¬ 
ecutive-producer  with  thorouyh 
front  to  back  know-how,  will- 
iny  first  to  show  result-yettiny 
comiwtence  on  salary-bonus 
basis. 

OPPORTUNITY  requires  ef¬ 
ficient,  hard-workiny  self¬ 
starter  with  yood  advertisiny- 
circulation  yrowth  record, 
skilled  in  effective  labor  team¬ 
work,  business,  plant  manaye- 
ment,  and  able  constantly  to 
improve  hiyh  standard,  com¬ 
petitive  newspaper ;  win  ex¬ 
cellent  community’s  faith. 

STRICTLY  confidential  first 
letter  must  fully  meet  above, 
yive  complete  history,  detailed 
record,  eaminys.  Will  take 
time  necessary  to  find  riyht 
man.  Only  qualified  applicants, 
please.  Address  Box  4129, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Artistg — Cartoonigtg 


EXPERIENCED  Editorial  Photo  Re¬ 
toucher  (25-40)  on  larye  Metropolitan 
newspaper. 

AIRBRUSH  knowledye  a  must.  Give 
full  particulars  in  first  letter:  avail¬ 
ability  and  remuneration  expected. 
Box  4201,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Claggified  Advertiging 

CLASSIFIED  Manayer  for  25,000 
Pacific  Northwest  city.  Excellent  op¬ 
portunity  with  fast  yrowiny  newspaper 
chain.  Give  complete  resume  of  ex¬ 
perience  and  salary  desired.  Write 
Box  4101,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  SALESMAN  to  sell,  serv¬ 
ice  classified  accounts  on  61,000  after- 
I  noon  daily.  150,000  city  Chart  area  6. 
Two  man  staff.  Excellent  opportunity 
based  on  ability.  Salary,  vacation,  in¬ 
surance  benefits.  Write  details,  aye, 
marital  status,  experience,  present  sal¬ 
ary.  Box  4138,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


IMMEDIATE  openiny  for  alert,  ayyres¬ 
sive  and  experienced  classified  manayer 
who  can  sell.  Exi)erience  needed  for 
this  job  on  19,000  ABC  pai>er  in  cen¬ 
tral  Ohio.  Write  full  information  about 
self  includiny  salary  requirements  to 
William  Herman.  Advertisiny  Director, 
The  Newark  Advocate,  Newark,  Ohio. 


WANT  THE  Warm  sun  7  Then  come 
to  work  for  The  Sun.  If  you  can 
yive  references  showiny  you  can  really 
sell  classified,  there’s  a  lot  of  it  here 
to  be  sold — and  a  job  for  YOU. 

D.  N.  Soldwedel,  Sunpapers,  Yuma, 
Arizona. 


HELP  WANTED 

Claggified  Advertiging 


WANT  TO  JOIN  A 
WINNING  TEAM? 

IF  SO,  HERE’S  A  CHANCE 

ONE  OF  America’s  fastest-yrowiny 
daily  newspapers  needs  a  classified  ad¬ 
vertisiny  salesman  to  replace  briyht, 
youny  man  yrabbed  by  Uncle  Sam. 
An  alert,  ayyressive,  yrowiny  paper  in 
one  of  America’s  most  interestiny  cities 
offers  you  the  opportunity  of  a  life¬ 
time.  The  pay  is  excellent  and  liberal 
commission  and  bonus  system  make 
the  potential  unlimited.  Unusual  bene¬ 
fits  in  proyressive  company  include 
free  hospitalization,  free  life  insur¬ 
ance.  paid  vacations,  etc.  We  will  pay 
transportation  and  other  costs  con¬ 
nected  with  travcliny  for  an  inter¬ 
view.  Write  Box  4248,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CLASSIFIED  advertisiny  manayers 
and  display  department  staffers  needed 
on  daily  and  weekly  papers  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  Send  application  to  PNPA. 
Teleyraph  Bldy.,  Harrisbury,  Penna. 


_ Digplar  Advertiging _ 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  on  hl» 
way  up,  to  handle  major  advertisiny 
classifications.  One  who  has  had  expe¬ 
rience  with  Retail  Food  Accounts  most 
desirable.  We  want  the  kind  of  man 
who  is  anxious  and  able  to  move  into 
a  position  of  yreater  responsibilitiea 
Preference  yiven  to  a  man  presently 
employed  on  a  smaller  Midwestern 
daily  newspaper.  There  are  exceptional 
opportunities  here  for  such  a  man, 
whose  future  is  before  him.  All  appli¬ 
cations  hold  confidential.  Write  or  wire 
Louis  D.  Youny,  Advertisiny  Pirector, 
The  Indianapolis  Times,  Indiana,  A 
Scripps-Howard  Newspaper. 


OPPORTUNITY- 

SECURITY— 

PROMINENT  BUSINESS  PAPER 
Home  Office  in  Chart  Area  2  requires 
a  SPACE  SALESMAN,  for  established 
Southern  Territory.  Youny  yo-yetter 
with  newspaper  backyround,  familiar 
with  the  South  and  Southwest. 

Position  can  lead  to  establishiny  head¬ 
quarters  in  the  South. 

Salary — Bonus — Employee  Benefits 

IN  Applyiny  the  Quality  and  Quan¬ 
tity  of  material  will  help  yreatly  in 
an  early  selection  of  the  man  we 
want !  Replies  will  be  held  in  strictest 
confidence.  Write  Box  4244,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  salesman  rapidly  developiny 
market.  Chart  area  4.  Need  additional 
man  in  department.  Box  4002,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  adver- 
tisiny  salesman  on  daily  in  southern 
city  of  18,000.  Ideal  workiny  condi¬ 
tions,  Insurance  and  other  benefits. 
Give  full  particulars  in  first  letter: 
availability  and  ramuneration  expected. 
All  replies  held  confidential.  Write 
Box  3811,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SALESMAN  experienced  in  layout, 
copywritiny  and  selliny  proyram  adver- 
tisiny,  wanted  by  ayyressive  small 
daily  in  Chart  Area  eleven.  Good  start- 
iny  salary  plus  bonus.  Give  all  details 
includiny  salary  expectations  in  first 
letter.  Box  4103,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SMALL  Texas  daily  needs  take-charye 
experienced  Advertisiny  Manayer  who 
can  eventually  become  assistant  to  pub¬ 
lisher.  Salary  $125  weekly  to  start. 
Send  full  experience,  references  to  Box 
4135,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


RETTAIL  SALESMAN  to  sell,  service 
display  accounts  on  51,000  afternoon 
daily.  150,000  city  chart  area  6.  Con¬ 
genial  staff.  Excellent  opportunity 
based  on  ability.  Salary,  vacation,  in¬ 
surance  benefits.  Write  details,  aye, 
marital  status,  experience,  present  sal¬ 
ary.  Box  4137,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 


DUplay  Advertising 


ADVERTISING 

MAN 

Experienced  In 

Layout  and  Selling 

To  take  Second  Position  on 
4  man  staff. 

GOOD  SALARY,  permanency  and 
Best  living  conditions  in  Ohio. 

State  Qualifications  and 
give  references. 

START  IMMEDIATELY 

WRITE  OR  WIRE 
Robert  Beer,  President 
Ashland  (Ohio)  Times  Gazette 
(Address  Correspondence  to 
_ Huron,  Ohio), _ 

WANTED  AT  ONCE— experienced, 
top-notch  Display  Advertising  Sales¬ 
man  by  Southwest’s  leading  newspa- 
paper.  Must  be  strong  aggressive 
salesman,  preferably  under  40.  Good 
starting  salary,  finest  working  and 
living  conditions.  This  is  a  perma- 
net  position  on  our  regular  staff.  Give 
age,  experience  and  references  which 
can  be  investigated.  Box  4102,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SPACE  SALESMAN. 
Prominent  farm  paper  wants  exper¬ 
ienced  salesman  with  good  record  to 
cover  Mid-West  territory.  Experience 
in  farm  field  desirable.  State  age. 
experience  and  salary  desired.  Box 
4206,  Editor  £  Publisher. 


COMBINATION  advertising  and  news 
man.  Permanent  setup  for  right  man. 
Housing  available  reasonable ;  two 
weeks  vacation,  small  town.  In  Chart 
Area  2.  Give  full  details ;  experience 
in  both  news  and  advertising ;  salary 
expected,  family;  draft  status,  etc. 
Box  4242,  Editor  £  Publisher. 


DAILY  newspaper  in  Kansas,  circu¬ 
lation  under  10,000,  has  opening  for 
second  man  in  advertising  department. 
Write  all  details  in  first  letter  to  Box 
4207,  Editor  £  Publisher. 


EXCELLENT  starting  salary  and  op¬ 
portunity  for  future  advancement  for 
young  aggressive  display  salesman. 
Number  one  staffer  in  University  city 
of  30,000,  70  miles  south  of  Pittsburgh. 
Apply  by  letter  giving  age,  experience, 
references,  salary  desir^.  R.  F. 
Sowers,  Morgantown  Post,  Morgan¬ 
town,  West  Virginia. 


EXPERIENCED  advertising  salesman, 
good  on  selling  and  layouts,  willing  to 
leave  the  cold  North  and  come  to  the 
finest  city  in  mild  South  Mississippi. 
Family  man  preferred,  as  this  is  a 
permanent  position.  Write  box  4206, 
Editor  £  Publisher  giving  qualifica¬ 
tions  and  salary  requirements. 


EXPERIENCED  Display  Advertising 
Manager  for  small  northwest  evening 
daily.  Permanent  position  with  good 
chance  for  advancement  if  man  has 
real  ability.  Salary  plus  bonus.  Complete 
details  in  first  letter.  All  applications 
held  confidential.  Write  Box  4203, 
Editor  £  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  LAYOUT  and  copy¬ 
writer.  Man  or  woman  for  copy  ser¬ 
vice  staff  of  the  Charleston,  South 
Carolina,  Post-News  and  Courier. 
Must  be  versatile  and  able  to  turn 
out  good  looking  layouts.  Send  refers 
ences,  experience,  layouts  or  tear 
sheets  and  full  personal  details,  in¬ 
cluding  salary  expected,  to  Carl  W. 
Pollock,  Advertising  Director. 


NEW  ENGLAND  college  city  p.m. 
daily  5000  ABC  wants  experienced 
man  for  backbone  in  display  depart¬ 
ment.  Starting  $80  plus  expenses. 
Box  4202,  Editor  £  Publisher. 


WANTED  advertising  salesman  for 
old,  established  tri-weekly  in  South. 
Box  4236,  Elditor  £  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 


GENERAL  News  reporter  for  aggres¬ 
sive  Pennsylvania  daily.  Young  man 
or  woman  with  fiair  for  colorful  writ¬ 
ing.  Excellent  opportunity.  Box  4033, 
Editor  £  Publisher. 


CITY  EDITOR,  medium  daily.  Chart 
Area  6.  Also  two  reporters,  one  sports- 
minded,  Journalism  grads  or  some 
experience.  Camera  knowledge  help¬ 
ful.  Give  background,  references,  sal¬ 
ary,  first  letter.  Box  4148,  Editor  £ 
Publisher. 


ALERT  REPORTER  with  eye  to 
future — courthouse,  some  sports,  for 
aggressive  Wisconsin  daily.  Expedite 
clippings,  full  details.  Box  4106,  Edi¬ 
tor  £  Publisher. 


PACIFIC  Coast  daily  needs 

HOME  Economics  Editor 

MUST  be  capable  executive  for  de¬ 
partment  of  six.  Helpful  if  you  know 
fashions.  Salary  range  $6600-66500. 
Confidential.  Box  No.  4104,  Editor  £ 
Publisher. 


W ANTED— editorial  man  on  evening 
daily,  10,000  circulation,  city  of  12.- 
000,  growing  field  in  Pacific  North¬ 
west.  Must  be  able  to  write  good 
editorials  on  local,  national  and  world 
affairs.  Start  as  City  Editor  with 
prosi>ect  later  of  Managing  Editor 
and  iater  Editor.  Prefer  man  35  to  40 
with  good  background  in  handling 
local  news  and  news  personnel.  Give 
complete  information.  Address  Box 
4123,  Editor  £  Publisher. 


YOUNG  SPORTS  writer  with  some 
knowledge  of  head-writing  and  desk 
work.  Excellent  opportunity  if  you 
want  to  work  and  learn.  Opening 
caused  by  promotion  within  staff.  Must 
be  available  at  once.  Contact  Fred 
Andersen,  Assistant  Managing  Editor, 
Montgomery,  Alabama,  Advertiser. 


COMPETTENT  and  fast  desk  man  for 
morning  pai>er.  Good  salary,  overtime 
after  40  hours,  six-day  week.  Best 
protective  benefits.  Give  experience, 
references,  salary  wanted,  date  avail¬ 
able.  Do  not  include  any  material  that 
is  to  be  returned.  Box  4211,  Editor  £ 
Publisher. 


EXPEIRIENCED  or  recent  Journalism 
graduate  for  News  Editorship.  Wire, 
Write  or  Call,  Carrollton  Daily  Times, 
Free  Press,  Carrollton,  Georgia.  Ter¬ 
race  2-3646  care  General  Manager. 


REPORTER-desk  man  able  to  handle 
wire  copy  and  general  reporting. 
Knowledge  of  photography  preferable. 
Write  giving  experience,  references  and 
salary  needs.  Marion  Russel,  ^dney. 
Ohio,  News. 


SOCIETY  EDITOR— with  weekly  or 
small  daily  experience  for  growing 
daily  in  rapidly-expanding  community. 
Gather,  write  club,  church,  personal, 
feature  articles.  Write  full  details, 
giving  salary  exi)ected  to  Daily  Herald, 
Fairborn,  Ohio. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  for  progressive 
group  of  weekly  community  newspapers 
with  20,600  circulation  in  residential 
suburbs  within  20  miles  of  Chicago 
Loop.  Experienced  young  man  pre¬ 
ferred.  Must  have  car.  Air-condition¬ 
ed  offices,  good  working  conditions. 
Salary  will  depend  on  qualifications. 
Call  or  write  T.  F.  Krohne,  PRESS 
PUBUCATIONS,  112  S.  York  Street, 
Elmhurst,  Illinois.  Telephone :  TE  4- 
0900.  After  5  p.m.  TE  2-8741. 


SPORTS  WRITER,  with  some  editing 
experience.  Permanent  post  to  replace 
man  called  to  Air  Forces.  Samples  and 
references  required.  Contact  Harry 
Mauck,  Jr.,  The  Nonpareil,  Council 
Bluffs,  Iowa. 


WIRE  EDITOR — Prefer  person  with 
broad  general  education.  Experience 
not  absolute  requirement.  State  edu¬ 
cation,  experience,  references,  expected 
salary  in  first  letter,  R.  S.  Marvin, 
Beatrice,  Nebraska,  Daily  Sun. 


HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 


LUCID.  ANALYTICAL 
WRITER  WANTED 

EXCELLENT  newspaper  wants  to  add 
younger  writer  to  editorial  page  staff. 

FAST,  clean,  lucid  copy  eloquent  with 
facts  and  short  on  adjectives. 

OPPORTUNITY  can  lead  to  Washing¬ 
ton. 

PLEASE  send  samples  of  writing 
which  will  be  returned. 

INTERESTED  in  all  details  your  aca¬ 
demic  and  professional  record  and 
background.  Your  inquiry  will  be  kept 
in  strictest  confidence  but  the  best  of 
references  will  be  wanted  before  final 
commitments  are  made. 

Box  4233,  Editor  £  Publisher. 


TOP-RANKING  newspaper  in  Chart 
Area  9  has  opening  for  top-notch  rep¬ 
resentative  in  Retail  Department. 
Pleasant  working  conditions  plus  lib¬ 
eral  salary  and  bonus  arrangement 
make  this  real  opportunity.  Write  all 
details  including  exiierience  and  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  4223,  ^itor  £  Publisher. 


YOUNG  Journalism  graduate  to  Edit 
Connecticut  weekly.  lx>w  starting  sal¬ 
ary  with  substantial  raises.  Needed  at 
once.  Phone  or  Write  The  Thomaston 
Express,  'Thomaston,  Connecticut. 


SMALL  Texas  daily  wants  native 
Texan  newsman ;  no  sports.  Ability 
and  willingness  to  learn  could  sup¬ 
plant  experience.  Position  now  open. 
Give  background,  references  and  de¬ 
sired  starting  salary  in  first  letter. 
Confidential.  Box  4260,  Editor  £  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WOMEN’S  EDITOR  —  Young  woman 
with  imagination  to  produce  attrac¬ 
tive  women’s  section  for  afternoon, 
Sunday  Rocky  Mountain  daily.  Must 
be  able  to  develop  picture  pages,  en¬ 
tertaining  features.  Practically  own 
boss,  pay  open  depending  upon  ex¬ 
perience.  College  city  of  32,000.  While 
prefer  news  background,  would  accept 
imaginative  beginner.  Job  open  30-60 
days.  Box  4261,  Editor  £  Publisher. 


Mechanical 


MORNING-Evening  Sunday  combina¬ 
tion  wants  first  class  experienced  pro¬ 
duction  manager,  one  who  can  furnish 
references  of  having  successfully  supers 
vised  union  departments  with  good 
record.  No  others  will  be  considered. 
Give  full  details  and  include  references 
as  well  as  salary  desired.  Do  not  in¬ 
clude  any  material  that  is  to  be  re¬ 
turned.  Address  Box  4212,  Editor  £ 
Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


Mechanical 


WANTED:  All-around  shop  man  for 
weekly  newspaper  and  job  shop  who 
is  wiUing  to  work.  Non-union  shop  h 
small  southeastern  coastal  town.  Psy 
good  for  area  with  excellent  chance  of 
advancement  for  producer.  Must  know 
job  work,  linotype,  flat  bed  press  and 
newspaper  make-up.  Clock  watchen 
need  not  apply.  Box  4249,  Editor  t 
Publisher. 


INSTRUCTION 


Classified  Advertising 


BIG  CLASSIFIED  REVENUES 
DON’T  "JUST  HAPPEN’’  .  .  . 

IN  most  markets  lineage  limits  are 
determined  ONLY  by  skill  and  know¬ 
how  of  classified  staff  people. 

THE  20-WEEK  Howard  Parish  Clas¬ 
sified  Training  Program  pays  off  BIG 
and  FAST.  Scores  of  distinguished 
newspapers  now  use  the  Parish  cor¬ 
respondence  course. 

’TIGHTLY  organized  plan  stays  under 
your  control  at  all  times.  Staffers  re¬ 
ceive  full-range  drilling  in  sales,  copy, 
classified  competence  that  gets  bad¬ 
ness.  Written  exams  positively  re¬ 
quired — phonys  flunked. 

FULL  20-week  Course  $60.  Registra¬ 
tion  $12,  per  enrollee — balance  $3.00 
per  enrollee  per  week  for  16  weeks. 
Enroll  selected  staffers  immediately— 
or  request  full  data  return  mail. 


HOWARD  PARISH 

School  of  Classified  Advertising 
2900  W.  79th  St.,  Miami  47,  Florida 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Administrative 


YOUR  Business  need  a  shot  in  tbs 
arm  T  Here’s  two  men  who  can  do 
the  job.  Advertising  Director  and 
Mechanical  Superintendent — high 
powered  team  for  high  powered  rw 
suits.  Not  looking  for  i>eanuts,  but  spot 
where  drive,  experience  and  know¬ 
how  will  build  permanent  future.  Bm 
4139,  Editor  £  Publisher. 


COMPTROLLER  and  Credit  manager 
Daily  and  Sunday  100,000  circulation. 
Experience  includes  management  level, 
can  give  best  of  references.  Box  4106, 
Editor  £  Publisher. 


Artists — Cartoonists 


EDITORIAL  Artist,  30,  married.  Six 
years  experience  with  large  city  news¬ 
paper.  Qualified  recommendations  on 
request.  Would  prefer  Chart  Areas  4- 
6-9-10-12.  Coastal  cities.  Box  4230, 
Elditor  £  Publisher. 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Circulation 


circulation  manager,  Experi- 
•DC^  all  phases  of  circulation.  Eigh¬ 
teen  years  experience.  Twelve  years 
Circulation  Manager,  prefer  pai>er 
with  twenty  five  to  one  hundred  thous- 
ind  circulation.  Good  record,  best  of 
references.  Box  4219,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CIRCULATION  Manager,  33,  12  years 
on  competitive  papers.  A  worker  and 
t  fighter  with  references  to  prove  it. 
Isrry  Almond,  2840  8th  Street,  River¬ 
side,  California.  Phone  7980. 


EXPERIENCED  Circulation  man  seeks 
igency  for  good  daily.  Have  cash  bond 
and  excellent  references.  Well  quali¬ 
fied  in  every  way.  Permanent.  South- 
s-est  preferred.  Box  4209,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


aggressive,  capable,  circulator 
^irty  years  working  experience  all 
phases  seeks  position  where  depart¬ 
ment  needs  invigorating.  Can  change 
to  Little  Merchant  or  show  steady 
growth  at  minimum  cost.  Know  ABC, 
Post  Office-Carrier,  dealer  and  mail 
promotion  and  copy.  Traffic,  person- 
n^,  budgets.  Minimum  S6500.  Box 
4231.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Duplay  Advertising 


EXPERIENCED  DUplay  Ad-Man  With 
!  Degree  Desired  Lo^tion  in  Chart 
[  Areas  3.  4  or  6. 

^x  4041,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

ENTHUSIASM 

and  a  proven  sales  record  can  be 
yours  along  with  lots  of 

HUSTLE 

if  you  are  lucky  enough  to  get  this 
young  ad  director  with 

KNOW  HOW 

who  wants  to  make  money.  Now  with 
20.000  daily,  will  accept  position  in 

newspaper,  agency,  manufacturing  or 

department  store  advertising  or  allied 

line.  Married,  three  children. 

Let  money  talk  and  I'll  listen.  This 
is  truly  opportunity  knocking — don’t 
fail  to  open  your  door.  Hurry  1  Write 
Box  4145,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  Advertising  Manager 

for  medium  or  small  daily.  44,  Mar¬ 
ried,  available  November  1,  salary  com- 
menaurate.  Prefer  Midwest  Location. 
Box  4221,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


PUBLISHERS :  Contemplate  special 

edition?  Now  getting  three  times 
normai  rate  for  Elastem  publisher. 
Available  soon.  Box  4241,  Elditor  ft 
I^lisher, 


MILWAUKEE  AREA 
ADVERTISING  and/or  Reporting  and/ 
or  Circulation  representation  for  trade 
journals,  business  publications  and  so 
on  by  ex-newspaperman  of  excellent 
character  and  broad  experience,  ^x 
4204,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Editorial 


COPY-TELEGRAPH  EDITOR,  some 
caake  up,  27,  four  years  experience  all 
editorial  phases.  Journalism  graduate, 
Barried.  Box  8916,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


COPYREADER.  6  edition,  over  100.- 
MO.  Age  28,  single,  vet.  AB  English. 
1  Law.  8  years  daily  experience.  Box 
4005,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


experienced  editor,  telegraph, 
news  desks.  Know  makeup,  editorials. 
So^r,  reliable.  Robert  Rowers,  830 
Third  Avenue  North,  Twin  Falls, 
Idaho,  Phone  2393-R. 


editor  -  NEWSMAN  -  PHOTOGRA¬ 
PHER  desires  position  on  large  daily 
or  in  Public  Relations.  Excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  Experienced  all  phases.  State 
■alary.  Box  4032,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


SKILLED  in  news  and  feature  writ- 
copy  editing,  layouts  and  produc- 
uon ;  thorough  knowledge  of  typog¬ 
raphy. 

SEEKS  job  on  consumer,  trade  or 
company  magazine.  Hobbies  are  pho- 
•o^aphy,  philately  and  travel.  Prefer 
Chart  Areas  1  or  2.  ^x  4029,  Editor 
*  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 

SPORTS  EDITOR— desires  job  with 
good  future.  8  years’  all  around  ex- 
[terience.  Knowledge  of  make-up.  fea¬ 
tures  and  column.  Vet  J-Grad,  28, 
Single.  Will  travel.  Box  3948,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 

TOP  POSITION  on  small  to  medium 
daily  ansrvhere  sought  by  newsman  ex¬ 
perienced  all  editorial  phases,  large 
and  small  papers ;  now  deskman  on 
one  of  nation’s  biggest  dailies.  Box 
8927,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

JUNE  grad.  M.A.  Cornell.  B.A.  Yale, 
summer  journalism  courses,  photogra¬ 
phy,  seeks  beginning  spot.  22,  single, 
draft  exempt,  will  travel  anywhere. 
French  and  German.  Box  4008,  Edi¬ 
tor  ft  Publisher. 

ONE  YEAR  large  metropolitan  daily, 
includes  copy-reading,  make-up.  M.A. 
degree  lilinois.  Vet,  26 ;  wants  report¬ 
ing  job  on  small  daily,  anywhere  in 
U.  9.  Best  references.  Box  4048.  Edi¬ 
tor  ft  Publisher. 

VETERAN,  just  discharged,  desires  to 
start  at  bottom  on  daily  in  medium¬ 
sized  city.  Yale  graduate,  B.A.  in  Eng¬ 
lish.  Age  26,  unmarried.  Box  4007, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 

VET  24,  can  leave  immediately. 
Journalism  and  advertising  back¬ 
ground.  Ivy  League  graduate.  Box 
4039,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

WEST  COAST  newsman  returning 
east,  south.  Desk,  srire  service,  pro¬ 
duction  background.  82,  J-Grad.  mar¬ 
ried.  Box  4036,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

ALL-AROUND  newsman  seeks  job  on 
growing  paper.  Ten  years’  experience 
on  desk,  reporting.  Box  4127,  Nitor  ft 
Publisher. 

COPYREADER-REPORTER.  81.  ex¬ 
perienced.  Will  give  you  more  for  $80 
than  you  got  before  or  give  job  back 
and  pay  for  ad  that  will  with  good 
wishes.  Box  4131,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

CUB  REPORTER — alive,  conscientious. 
B.A.,  24.  Samples.  Box  4142,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 

GENERAL  Assignment  reporter,  28, 
three  years  experience  on  small  New 
England  Daily  looking  for  spot  on 
Metropolitan  daily  or  newsmagazine. 
Box  4110,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

MARQUETTE  J-Grad  1951,  veteran. 
26.  single,  seeks  news-editorial  or  radio 
work.  Midwest  preferred  but  any  place 
goes.  Experience  includes  year  as  part- 
time  police  reporter  Milwaukee  Journal, 
year  as  editor  Army  daily,  half  year  as 
AFR9  announcer.  W.  A.  Curley,  2408- 
A  S.  Woodward  Street,  Milwaukee  7, 
Wisconsin. 

NEWSMAN,  seven  years  experience, 
four  of  them  in  the  “big  time’’,  wants 
news  executive  spot,  medium-siz^  daily 
in  pleasant  community  with  chance  for 
advancement.  Solid  background  all 
phases  desk  work,  idea  man,  especially 
good  at  developing  local  news  coverage. 
Age  SO,  married,  veteran,  college  grad¬ 
uate.  Box  4107,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

RADIO-TV  NEWS  editor  seeks  change 
to  large  midwest  city  publication  with 
future.  Minnesota  J-grad.  30,  married, 
two  children.  Rewrite,  reporter  or  may¬ 
be  radio-tv  column.  Box  4111,  ^itor  ft 
Publisher. 

REPORTER-Featnre  writer.  Knowledge 
of  Photography,  2  years  experience. 
Missouri  grad.  28,  married,  much  poten¬ 
tial.  Box  4113,  ^itor  ft  Publisher. 

NEWSMAN,  32,  six  years  newspaper, 
wire  service  experience.  Able  deskman, 
reporter.  Know  makeup.  Former  editor 
of  INS.  Chicago  bureau.  Now  employed 
as  business  writer.  Top  references.  Mis¬ 
souri  U.  honor  graduate.  Family.  Chart 
areas,  6.  8.  Minimum  $100  a  week, 
^x  4108,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


SPORTS  Editor,  all  beats,  young.  One 
year  10,000  daily.  Knows  makeup, 
heads.  camera.  Seeks  middle-large 
paper.  College  graduate,  single.  Box 
4126,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Editorial 

SPORTS  BDITOR.  Not  afraid  to  work. 
Write  breezy  column,  well  versed  in 
layouts  and  editing.  No  novice  or 
floater.  Good  habits.  Honest  and  sin¬ 
cere.  Box  4130,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

SPORTS  WRITER:  Twelve  years  ex¬ 
perience  includes  coverage  for  dailies 
of  all  major  and  minor  league  pro¬ 
fessional  sports  including  World  Series, 
all  major  college  sports  including 
tournaments,  Army-Navy  game. 

Orange  Bowl.  Am  29.  Now  ^itor  of 
large  weekly  paper  desiring  return  to 
sports  field.  College  man.  Samples  on 
request.  Box  4161,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

■nRED  OF  STAGNANT  PAPER,  re¬ 
porter,  employed,  single,  undraftable 
former  Marine  Corps  combat  corre¬ 
spondent  seeks  action-packed  connec¬ 
tion  abroad,  or  live  domestic  metro¬ 
politan  paper.  Box  4132,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher, 

VETERAN,  26,  three  years  college, 
four  with  newspapers  ^n  Francisco 
Chronicle,  Stars  And  Striiws — Germany. 
Seeks  copy  reading  re-write  reporting 
job.  Northeastern  states.  References. 
N,  Raymond,  214  Columbia  Heights. 
Brooklyn  1,  New  York. 

WASHINGTON — Seven  years  covering 
state  politics,  now  want  to  move  up 
to  Washington.  Would  work  in  paper’s 
home  town  first  if  desired.  BA.  27. 
awards.  Box  4112,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

ALERT,  AMBPnOUS  city  hall  re¬ 
porter,  26,  on  A.M.  daily,  46,()4)9  city 
population.  Chart  Area  2  for  20  months 
wants  chance  at  metropolitan  competi¬ 
tive  job,  any  place.  Former  small¬ 
town  sports  editor,  general  reporter  for 
6  months.  Edited  college  weekly.  Short 
on  years,  but  ability  and  varied  exper¬ 
ience  compensates.  Vet,  single,  refer¬ 
ences,  additional  information  from  Box 
4226,  Editor  ft  l^blisher. 

EDITOR — Adman,  one-man  staff  of 
solvent  weekly  seeks  larger  opportunity 
on  weekly  or  daily,  ^x  4234  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 

EDITOR-WRITER :  37.  Interested 

magazine,  trade  journal,  weekly  paper. 
Now  editing  trade  journal.  Experi¬ 
enced  in  all  media.  Box  4220,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  EDITOR,  telegraph, 
news  desks,  know  make-up,  editorials. 
Sober,  reliable.  Robert  Flowers.  830 
Third  Avenue  North.  Twin  Falls, 
Idaho.  Phone  2398R. 

EXPERIENCED  Telegraph  Editor 
Chart  Area  6.  7.  8 

Box  4227.’  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  seeks 
spot  on  industrial,  professional  or  trade 
publication.  Know  make-up,  typog¬ 
raphy.  Box  4240,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

FEATURE  WRITER,  reporter,  4  years 
experience,  now  on  metropolitan  daily. 
Good  on  picture  stories.  All-around 
desk  experience,  news  photography :  J- 
Grad,  vet,  single.  Seek  good  daily, 
magazine,  wire  service  job.  Box  4237. 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 

J-GRAD,  3  psonths  general  assignment 
on  16,000  daily  seeks  spot  on  Metro¬ 
politan  daily.  an3rwhere,  immediately. 
Salary  secondary.  Have  grasp  of  In¬ 
ternational  affairs.  Vet.  single.  26. 
M.  Berman,  1483  Longfellow  Avenue. 
Bronx.  New  York. 

JOURNALISM  Graduate,  24.  single, 
draft  exempt,  ex-PIO  officer,  some 
daily  experience.  Box  4218,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 

NEWSMAN  seeks  responsible  post  with 
future.  3  years  all  beats  on  Chart 
Area  2  dailies.  Live  copy  guaranteed. 
Married.  26,  vet,  J-grad.  Box  4229. 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 

OUTDOOR  magazine  editing,  sports 
writing,  public  relations  experience. 
Seek  position  on  magazine  or  news¬ 
paper  sports  staff.  J-grad.  28.  Box 
4239,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


NEWSPAPERWOMAN  wanU  job 
as  Church  Editor. 

Box  4208,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  42,  very  active.  Seeks 
spot  with  news  beat.  Box  4246,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 


REPORTER.  Three  years  large  daily. 
Single,  college  grad.  Go  anywhere. 
Box  4245,  Bklitor  ft  Publisher. 


SEEKS  CUB  Job.  B.S..  A.B..  27. 

single.  Navy-vet.  interested  in  general 
assignment,  features,  and  science. 
Daily  or  large  weekly.  Write  Box 
4243,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SIX  Years  experience,  chiefly  copy  desk 
and  sports.  Missouri  grad,  1949.  Mar¬ 
ried,  28,  Go  anywhere.  Box  4214, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


SIX  YEARS  newspaper  work  plus  free¬ 
lance  TV,  radio,  magazine.  Drawing 
top  pay  now  as  staff  writer  on  metro¬ 
politan  daily.  Seek  advantageous 
change,  opportunity.  Married.  28,  Vet, 
degree,  top  references.  Box  4216,  Edi¬ 
tor  ft  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR,  26.  seeks  post  in 
Chart  Area  2  but  will  travel.  18 
months  sports  editor  small  New  York 
City  daily.  Covered  school  sports  to 
major  league  baseball.  Sports  public¬ 
ity  director  Army  Camp.  Makeup,  top 
columns.  Salary  secondary  to  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Box  4247,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


WANT  AN  INTERVIEW  with  pub¬ 
lisher  who  needs  news,  wire  or  manag¬ 
ing  Editor  in  City  20  to  60.000.  Ten 
years  current  job.  30  years  as  news¬ 
man.  D.  P.  Wilson,  326  Robinson, 
Danville,  Illinois.  Phone  1585-w. 


WRI’TER-NEWSMAN.  82.  three  years 
daily,  four  years  owner-publisher 
weekly  desires  writer's  job  on  metro¬ 
politan  daily.  Author  of  published 
novel,  serial  currently  running  in  na¬ 
tional  magazine.  Top  references.  Box 
4238,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Mechanical 


GOT  PRODUCTION 
PROBLEMS? 

EXPERT  production  coordinator  offers 
top-notch  methods  that  guarantee 
smooth  operation  with  money-saving 
results.  Box  4040,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


UNIQUE  COMBINATION  of  experi¬ 
ence  and  education ;  varied  printing 
teckground,  experience  in  all  depart¬ 
ments  of  composing  rooms  (large  and 
small,  newspaper  and  commercial)  ; 
college  graduate,  union,  31.  SeekiM 
opportunity  to  realize  potential :  quick 
learner,  willing  worker.  For  details. 
Box  4144.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


AD  Compositor  like  to  move  to  USA. 
Ebcperienced.  married.  Canadian,  (Thart 
Area  1  or  2.  Box  4216.  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EXPERIENCED  composing  room  ex¬ 
ecutive  ;  top  references  as  to  ability 
to  organize,  plan  equipment,  hold  re¬ 
spect  of  associates,  and  maintain  max¬ 
imum  production  with  economical  ef¬ 
ficiency.  Old  enough  to  know  ths 
business,  52 ;  young  enough  to  be 
alert  to  the  latest  mechanical  and 
technical  operations,  with  the  ability 
to  devise  and  improvise.  Presently 
employed  but  seeking  more  responsibil¬ 
ity.  Box  4224,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


_ Photographers _ 

PHOTOGRAPHER  who  doesn’t  mind 
working  seventy  hours  a  week  but  must 
make  enough  to  pay  food  bill.  Have 
cameras  and  car.  Know  Fairchild,  do 
photo  layouts,  editing,  and  write  cap¬ 
tions.  Write  Editor  and  Publisher, 
Box  4222. 


Promotion  Public  Relations 


PUBLIC  Relations  Assistant  —  fluent 
writer,  able  Editor.  18  years  exper¬ 
ience  Company  publications,  publicity, 
advertising  copy.  Family.  36,  M.A. 
Box  4210,  Editor  ft  Pubiisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

The  dedication  of  the  new 
Bowater  newsprint  mill  at  Cal¬ 
houn,  40  miles  from  here,  on 
Oct.  9  was  a  gala  occasion.  Ser- 
eral  hundred  Southern  newspa¬ 
per  publishers  and  their  wives 
were  the  guests  of  Bowaters 
Southern  Paper  Corporation  for 
the  ceremonies  at  the  mill  site 
and  the  later  festivities  here  in 
town.  The  dedication  party 
numbered  about  500  and  includ¬ 
ed  many  Canadian  newsprint 
producers,  British  industrial¬ 
ists,  a  U.S.  Senator,  two  U.S. 
Congressmen  and  the  governor 
of  Tennessee. 

But  the  highlight  of  the  day 
came  before  the  group  had  fin¬ 
ished  touring  the  vast  new 
plant.  Sir  Eric  Vansittart  Bo¬ 
water,  head  of  the  vast  Bowater 
^  Paper  Corp.,  Ltd.,  and  its  new 
U.S.  subsidiary,  announced  to  a 
press  conference  that  plans 
were  already  in  the  making  for 
expanding  the  production  facil¬ 
ities. 

Installation  of  new  equipment 
at  a  cost  of  $1,500,000  would 
step  up  productive  capacity 
from  130,000  tons  of  newsprint 
annually  to  150,000  tons,  he  ex¬ 
plained.  This  phase  of  expan¬ 
sion  would  be  completed  by 
August  of  1955,  he  predicted. 

During  the  year  following  ex¬ 
penditures  totalling  approxi¬ 
mately  $2,500,000  would  add  two 
digesters,  extra  grinders  and 
other  equipment  which  would 
enable  another  speedup  and  in¬ 
crease  the  capacity  of  the  two 
existing  machines  to  175,000 
tons  annually. 

While  this  expansion  program 
is  underway,  “we  shall  be  in¬ 
vestigating  the  installation  of  a 
third  newsprint  machine  which 
should  be  in  operation  within 
the  foreseeable  future.”  This 
could  not  be  accomplished  for 
at  least  four  years.  Sir  Eric 
explained.  Provision  for  a 
fourth  machine  would  be  made 
in  the  construction  necessary 
for  the  third  one,  it  was  stated, 
but  the  fourth  would  probably 
be  devoted  to  another  grade  of 
paper. 

“Our  aim  all  the  time  has 
been'  to  establish  a  diversified 
paper  manufacturing  plant  here 
in  the  South.  The  production  of 
packaging  materials  is  a  big  and 
challenging  field.  We  expect 
eventually  to  put  this  plant  into 
that  field  also,”  Sir  Eric  said. 

*  *  ilt 

The  assembled  guests  on  Sat¬ 
urday  noon  were  taken  by  spe- 
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cial  train  from  Chattanooga  to 
the  siding  beside  the  mill  at 
Calhoun.  The  train  included 
only  dining,  with  the  exception 
of  two  lounge  cars,  and  luncheon 
was  served  during  the  trip. 

On  arrival  the  guests  moved 
directly  to  a  canopy-covered 
platform  at  the  mill  entrance 
for  the  dedication  ceremonies 
and  then  were  taken  on  a  tour 
of  the  big  mill.  A  fieet  of  chart¬ 
ered  buses  transported  the 
guests  around  the  1800-acre 
tract  before  they  were  dropped 
off  for  a  guided  tour  inside  of 
the  mill. 

Two  plaques  were  unveiled  at 
the  dedication  ceremonies.  The 
Bowaters  plaque,  unveiled  by 
Tennessee’s  Governor  Frank  G. 
Clement,  reads: 

“Evidence  in  themselves  of  an 
achievement  between  nations, 
these  mills  have  as  their  pur¬ 
pose  the  increased  flow  of  news 
and  the  promotion  thereby  of 
the  peace  of  the  world  through 
greater  understanding  among 
its  peoples.” 

Peyton  Anderson  of  the  Ma¬ 
con  (Ga.)  Telegraph  and  News 
and  president  of  the  Southern 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion,  unveiled  a  plaque  given  by 
SNPA  which  reads: 

“From  this  mill  will  go  news¬ 
print  upon  which  newspapers 
daily  will  print  the  greatest 
continued  story  in  the  world — 
the  news.  The  SNPA  presents 
this  plaque  to  Bowaters  South¬ 
ern  Paper  Corp.  in  commemora¬ 
tion  of  the  building  of  this 
newsprint  mill  and  hails  its  vis¬ 
ion  in  establishing  here  a  plant 
so  important  in  the  growing 
economy  of  the  nation  and  our 
southern  region.” 

After  visiting  the  plant, 
which  is  in  full  operation  seven- 
days  a  week  with  each  machine 
turning  out  newsprint  at  about 
1400-feet  a  minute  as  the  pub¬ 
lishers  walked  by,  the  guests 
were  taken  back  to  Chattanooga 
on  the  special  train. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Saturday  evening  Sir  Eric 
was  host  at  a  reception  and 
cocktail  party  prior  to  a  formal 
banquet  at  the  Read  House. 

Governor  Clement  paid  trib¬ 
ute  to  Bowaters  as  the  most  re¬ 
cent  addition  to  the  state’s 
growing  industrial  capacity. 

Sir  Eric  expressed  gratitude 
to  SNPA  for  its  support  of  the 
proposed  plant  and  particularly 
to  the  130  SNPA  members  who 
(Continued  on  page  83) 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

Oct.  16-19 — California  Circulation  Managers'  Association,  annual 
convention,  Ahwahnee  Hotel,  Yosemite,  Calif. 

Oct.  17-19 — Ohio  Circulation  Managers  Association,  fall  meeting, 
Neil  House,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Oct.  17-19 — Mid-Atlantic  Circulation  Managers'  Association,  an¬ 
nual  meeting,  Chamberlin  Hotel,  Old  Point  Comfort,  Va. 

Oct.  18 — New  England  Newspapers  Advertising  Bureau,  17th 
annual  business  meeting  and  dinner,  Parker  House,  Boston. 

Oct.  18-19 — Western  Regional,  National  Newspaper  Promotion  As¬ 
sociation,  annual  meeting,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Oct.  19 — Now  England  Daily  Newspaper  Association  Fall  mooting, 
Shoraton-Plaza  Hotel,  Boston. 

Oct.  20 — International  Circulation  Managers  Association  board  of 
directors  meeting,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Oct.  20-22 — Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations,  40th  annual  mooting, 
Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Oct.  21-22 — Advertising  Media  Credit  Executives  Association 
meeting,  Statler  Hotel,  St.  Louis. 

Oct.  22 — New  Jersey  Press  Association,  Better  Newspaper  Institute, 
Rutgers  University,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Oct,  22-23 — Maine  Press  Association,  University  of  Maine,  Bangor, 
Me. 

Oct.  24-25 — New  York  State  Dailies  Advertising  Managers'  Bureau, 
Fall  meeting.  Hotel  Van  Curler,  Schenectady. 

Oct.  24-25— Ohio  Select  List  of  Daily  Newspapers,  annual  meeting. 
Fort  Hayes  Hotel,  Columbus. 

Oct.  25-26 — New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Asso¬ 
ciation  meeting,  Parker  House,  Boston. 

Oct.  28-30 — ^West  Virginia  Fourth  Estate,  annual  convention, 
Fairmont  Hotel,  Fairmont,  W.  Va. 

Oct.  29-30— Iowa  Fall  Newspaper  Conference,  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  State  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City. 

Nov,  1-3 — New  York  State  Circulation  Managers  Association, 
Fall  meeting,,  Hotel  Astor,  New  York  City. 

Nov.  4-6— Pacific  Northwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives 
Association,  Fall  Conference,  Davenport  Hotel,  Spokane,  Wash. 

Nov.  7-9 — National  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  Central 
Regional,  Netherlands  Plaza,  Cincinnati. 

Nov.  7-12 — National  Association  of  Real  Estate  Editors,  annual 
convention.  Hotel  Cleveland,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Nov.  8-10 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  5ls1 
annual  meeting,  Boca  Raton  Hotel  and  Club,  Boca  Raton,  Fla. 

Nov.  8-I0 — Association  of  National  Advertisers,  annual  meeting. 
Hotel  Plaza,  New  York  City. 

Nov,  8-12 — American  Press  Institute,  under-50,000  circulation 
seminar,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

Nov.  10-13 — Sigma  Delta  Chi  Convention,  Deshler-Hllton  Hotel, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

Nov.  17-20 — Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  Association,  Inc., 
annual  meeting.  Hotel  Tampa  Terrace,  Tampa,  Fla. 

Nov.  29-Dec.  3 — American  Press  Institute,  over-50,000  circulation 
seminar,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

Dec.  6-17 — American  Press  Institute,  City  Editors  seminar,  Co¬ 
lumbia  University,  New  York. 
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□  air  conditioner 


□  clock 


□  clothes  washer 


«eytSiL'.Mwr 


□  coffee  maker  □  dish  washer  ^ 


□  food  mixer 


□  power  tools 


□  garbage  disposer  □  refrigerator  sewing  machine 


□  hair  dryer 


□  clothes  dryer 


□  shaver  ^  television  q  toaster 

Check  bow  many  of  these  electric  appliances  you  have. 


□  vacuum  cleaner  heating  pad 


□  health  lamp 


□  water  heater 


How  far  ahead  of  Edison  are  joii  ? 


Save  Sunday  Night, 
October  24 


for  a  television  treat— a  four-netiiork, 
two-hour  IJGHT'S  DIAMOND  Jl'BlLEE  ^  ^ 

program,  presented  by  the  nation's  electric 
in<Iustry.  Produced  by  David  O.  Seiznick, 
it  will  be  the  biggest  TV  show  of  '34!  The  date— 
October  24.  The  time— 9  to  11  P.  M.  (E.S.T. ) 
on  your  favorite  CBS.  ABC.  NBC  or  Dumont  station. 
And  don't  forget  your  regular  electric  companies’ 
show.  “Vou  Are  There"— CBS  television. 


Mnte.1  in  U.  S.  A. 


tinnal  electric  power  you'll  want.  By 
1965,  consumers  will  be  using  twice 
as  much  as  they  do  today. 

No  matter  how  far  ahead  of  Edison 
you  are  — today  or  tomorrow —you'll 
have  all  the  low-price  electricity  vou 
want,  America's  electric  light  and 
power  companies  w  ill  continue  to  pro¬ 
vide  plenty  for  home,  farm  and  indus¬ 
try.  That’s  why  there’s  no  need  for 
the  federal  government  to  increase  the 
public  debt  by  building  more  unnec¬ 
essary  power  projects. 

\amfs  of  the  Elec  trie  Li%ht  and  Ptru’rr  Compani*  s 
puhlishtHf  this  advertisement  available  on  request 
from  this  magazine. 


Just  75  years  ago,  Thomas  A.  Edison 
created  the  first  practical  electric  light 
bulb. 


It  was  a  feeble  thing  and  a  luxury, 
at  first.  Who  could  have  guessed  then 
how  many  ways  you'd  be  using  elec¬ 
tricity  today— to  save  time  and  effort, 
to  make  living  more  pleasant. 


You’re  putting  more  new  electrical 
“servants”  to  work  year  after  year. 
That  means  you’re  going  to  need  still 
more  electricity. 


The  nation’s  electric  light  and  power 
companies  are  building  for  that  addi- 


Yoiing  Tom  Edison  and  his  history-making 
light  bulb,  1870.  To  bring  it  into  use  he 
had  to  invent  a  whole  system  for  distrib¬ 
uting  electricity. 


THE  BELLWETHERS 

DONT  BEAT  THE  BUSHES 


♦Families  earning  more  than  the  average 
income,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 


. . .  they  are  quick  to  find  the  greenest  pastures. 

And  the  bellwethers  of  advertising  know  where  to  find  the 
greenest  pastures  in  New  York.  That's  why  advertisers 
who  are  among  the  most  experienced  in  the  use  of 
New  York  newspapers  almost  invariably  pick  the 
WuiM-Telegram  and  Sun. 

For  example,  the  World-Telegram  and  Sun  is 

FIRST  among  all  New  York  weekday  newspapers  in 

•  MANHATTAN  DEPARTMENT  STORE  ADVERTISING 

•  NEW  PASSENGER  CAR  ADVERTISING 

•  TOTAL  FULL-RUN  GROCERY  ADVERTISING 

(Retail  and  General  combined) 

(Media  Records,  First  6  Months  1954) 

These  advertisers  know  that,  among  those  “top-third" 
families  who  have  61%  of  the  market’s  buying  power*,  the 
World-Telegram  and  Sun  has  more  circulation,  reaches 
more  men,  and  gets  home  to  more  women  than  any  other 
weekday  newspaper. 


— .  -  ^  . . . . - 

New  York  World  -Telegram 

LATEST 

WALL  ST. 

riucBs 

voi  iit-N.  _ i.r.r.SL _ riVE  TENTS 

THE  FAMILY  NEWSPAPER  OF  NEW  YORK'S  BETTER-INCOME  MARKET 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


NEW  YORK.  Wor/d-Talegrom  ft  TfiaSun 

CLEVELAND . Praii 

PITTSBURGH . Pratt 

SAN  FRANCISCO . Nawt 

INDIANAPOLIS . Timat 


COLUMBUS . Cifiitn 

CINCINNATI . Pott 

KENTUCKY . Pott 

Covington  odHion,  Cincinnati  Pott 
KNOXVILLE . NawfSantina/ 


DENVER  .  •  •  Rocky  Mountofn  Nawt 

BIRMINGHAM . Potf-Haro/d 

MEMPHIS . Prott-Scimitar 

MEMPHIS  .  .  .  .Coaimarciot  Appeal 
WASHINGTON . Nawt 


EVANSVILLE . Pratt 

HOUSTON . Prau 

FORT  WORTH . Pratt 

ALBUQUERQUE . Tribuna 

EL  PASO . Harold  Potl 


Oonarol  Advartiting  Daportmant.  230  Park  Avanua,  Naw  York  City 


Chicago  San  Francicco  Datrolt  Cincinnati  PhUadalphla  DaHai 


